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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WOOD VERSUS PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

NO. Ill. BY THOMAS W. wkahianies 
OOD engraving has made rapid strides the last 
W fifteen or twenty years, and the American nation 
deserves the forward with its 


credit for pushing it 


capital and enterprise. The Seentific American stim- 
ulated wood engravers (mechanical) to do better work 
by its illustrations made by Ten Eyck, fifteen years ago ; 
take up a copy of the same paper today, and you will 
not find any better work init. The fine illustrations (pic- 
torial) in Harper's Monthly, 

Century and other first-class 

\merican magazines, set 
the English engravers in 
london, think- 
ing how the Americans 


could afford to pay for and 


England, 





OTE “WATTEED 


produce such work. Correspondents of trade journals 
often assert that process work reproduces the draw- 
ings and paintings of the artist correctly, without being 
butchered by the wood engraver. Perhaps it would open 
their eyes if I here say, that there are a great many 
artists in oil who could not draw in black and white 
a copy of their subject that a one term pupil in an art 
school would be proud of. (Look at some of the sketches 
by famous artists in an art exhibition catalogue. ) 

Before photographs on wood came into general use, 
wood engravers had some terrible drawings to convert 
into something that would look like what was intended. 
Certainly, a wood engraver to do pictorial work should 


be somewhat of an artist to put artistic feeling into his 
work as he engraves it. Give an artistic subject to an 
engraver who is mostly on mechanical work, and the 
result will be a very stiff looking and unsatisfactory cut, 
to an artist in oil or water colors. Also, if you give a 
mechanical subject to a pictorial engraver, you will get a 
cut devoid of sufficient strength and which lacks decision 
in the details. There are some who can engrave both, 
and do them well, but 

they are mostly men 


of great experience, 


have a natural gift for the business, and generally over 
Mr. 


sixteen 


forty years of age. Huard, one of the artists of 


the London WVews, years ago, would draw a 
sketchy subject in pencil on the wood, putting in a 
few light touches with wash, which the wood engraver 
converted into a wavy tint. The drawings did not look 
very attractive on the block, but when printed looked 
well. My employer got some of this work to do, he 
being a mechanical engraver ; not liking it, he turned it 
over to me; and at that time you could not have given 
me a better treat. Linley Sambourne, of Punch, made 
his drawings on the wood in ink, as d/ack as your hat. 


C. Keene used to draw in reddish ink ; J. Tenniel, with 
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a gold point (no flies on him), producing a gray line and 
stiff drawing. Du Maurier makes a large sketch in pen 
and ink; it is then photographed on wood with some 
chemicals that take the points off the tools and make 
you smile the wrong way. 

[ am sorry to say there are a majority of wood 
engravers (as well as in other callings), who do not 
strive to improve beyond a certain standard; work 
about four or five days a week and dissipate the rest ; 
very seldom 
save money, 
go it while they 
are young, and 
when they get 
old, sponge or 
live on their 
friends. ‘These 
are the class 
who say pho- 
to-engraving is 
ruining the 
business ; yes, 


while they neg- 


lect it. Artists 
have the same 
fault. I knew 


one of the art- 








} 
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tions of tone, rich color in foliage and softness in the 
sky and distance where required. In fact, I have heard 
artists say they could tell what color the picture was 
painted from the wood cut print. Speaking of photog- 
raphy, sometimes I take a photo from the subject, put 
it on to the wood and engrave it without any drawing 
at all, ruling it on the ruling machine ; illustration J was 
done this way. For process work this would have to 
be drawn in black and white (for a satisfactory job), so 
it could be 
engraved while 
the artist was 
drawing it. 
Kven then he 
would not be 
able to show 
details in taps, 
etc., like the 
wood cut. 
(Put down 
mark No. 2 
for the wood 
pecker. ) 

For work 
of a decided 
character and 


detail, such as 





ists on Frank 
Leslte’s Illus- 
trated 


rot, alt one 


who 
time, $100 a 
week ; yet he 
did not save, 
and, at last, 
was buried at 
the expense of 
a prominent 
New Yorker. 
Prices in wood 
engraving have 
gone down to 
nearly one- 
third of what 
they were fif- 
teen years ago. 
Still, wages 
have not gone 
down at the same ratio, because photography has 
helped ; what had to be drawn on wood is now mostly 
photographed, for a small sum, from the original paint- 
ing, or large sketch. Illustration I was drawn in sepia, 
about 12 by 24, reduced by photography on to the block, 
Observe how strong the blacks and how 
If this 
Take 


a landscape painter and ask him which he likes best — 


and engraved. 
clear the snow, also details of the buildings. 


was done by half-tone process it would look flat. 


process, steel, or wood cut, and he will tell you he prefers 


the latter. Why? Because there are so many grada- 











silverware, 
stoves, bird’s 
eye Views, 
eve.,. Some 
thing like illus 
tration kK, it is 
best for them 
to be drawn on 
the wood, for 
the reason that 
the details get 
lost in the re- 


flections, high 


TOBOGGANING 


lights and 
heavy shad 
ows, and man 
ufacturers de 
sire that all 
ornamentation 
should be well 
brought out. 
In this class of work the photo-engraver has to take 
a short run, leaving the wood engraver to put up mark 
No. 3. 
K are done on the ruling machine, the rest is handwork. 


Shadows, polished edges and straight lines on 


Speaking of the ruling machine, it was first made by an 
Englishman, in New York, a Mr. Bellman. ‘The machine 
will do as much work in a day as would take an engraver 
a week by hand, and still not produce as good effects as 
the machine work. 

Pen and ink portraits (process) generally have a hard 
look, and finish off abruptly from the shades into the 








the 





white. Half-tone portraits are generally 
too gray and flat, get filled up and look 
smudgy. I question if a process cut can 
be done quicker than a wood cut in this 
case, for the portrait can be engraved 
rom a photo on the wood, in the time 
in artist would take to draw it. Illustra- 
ion I, was done this way; and has been 
hrough the London (Ont.) Daz/y and 
IVeekly Free Press. \n regard to the 
rinting qualities of the 
lifferent plates, it is 
vell known that  print- 
rs prefer the wood 
cut, because it is not 
o liable to fill up or 
ook dirty. The fol- 
‘owing diagrams (imag- 
ified) will show the 
lifference in the depth 
f the whites: Fig. 1 
epresents zinc-etching 
hown by a step for 
ach etch; Fig. 2 
hows the same, only 
with the steps rounded 
tf in the final etch ; if 
‘his is not well done, 
ihe first step will catch 


falalalalal tia! 
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from it; observe it is rounded at the edges. Fig. 
5, a washout gelatine relief ready to electrotype 
from— No. 6 the wood cut showing the way the 
tools cut, leaving nothing for the ink to catch 
on to, except on the lines. 

Wood engraving stands today preéminently the 
best method for illustrating books and catalogues. 
Although it may cost a little more than photo 
engraving in the first place, still there is greater 
satisfaction in the end. As regards wood engray 

ing going out, the writer cannot 
say so from experience. I have 
been in this continent sixteen 
years, and have not been out 


of work a week. Boxwood is 





Oo=2 


ait ry 
D4 


cheaper now than it was a few 
years ago, which makes a great 
difference in the price, espec 
ially large cuts, this being the 
most expensive item with the 
wood engraver. In large estab 
lishments men are kept on cer 
tain classes of work only, thus 
becoming very rapid, 
and experts in their 
special line. One 
man will do nothing 


else but skies and 


ip 
— 





the ink in the open places and look dirty. 


Fig. 3 repre- 


sents a gelatine relief (swelled) ; Fig. 4, the reverse cast 


water; another, trees; another, portraits, and so on. 
In conclusion, allow me to impress on any of your 
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readers who are wood engravers, to stick to their busi- 
ness (if they like it—no good unless they do) ; persevere ; 
subscribe for and read the trade journals ; keep posted ; 
catch on to new 
ideas — use them 
in your business ; 
don’t expect 
something in ev- 
ery number — if 
you get one or 
two wrinkles in a 


year it will pay 
you more than 
the year’s sub- 


scription ; at any 
this is my 
The 


rate 
experience. 
more trade jour- 
nals you see the 
and 


more vim 


enterprise you 





will put into your 


ae calling, for the 
contents will 


stimulate you to go ahead, not keep behind like some 
old fogies who think they know everything, 


Look at the May issue of ‘THE 


and have 
nothing to learn. 
47 wood cuts ; 


INLAND PRINTER and see the record: 


10 process cuts, advertisements of process engravers ; 
1 wood engraver’s advertisement ; 5 supplements, half- 


srocess; 5 photo-engravings from wood cuts; 
Pe) t Fr) 


! 2 


This speaks for itself. 
New York, about two weeks 
had the following: We notice that all first-class 
catalogues still use wood cuts for tllustrations. 
the rest for your readers to judge and speak of. 


tone 


10 photo-engravings. 
your contemporaries in 
ago, 


I leave 
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SUCCESS IN JOB PRINTING. 
BY J. B. CALDWELL. 

T is evident that there are only two main reasons for 
| engaging in the business of job printing, namely, 
pleasure and money making. ‘The’ latter is the one to be 
mainly considered, as the more money one makes, hon- 
orably, of course, the better is he pleased. 

To succeed, many things are essential, a few of which 
will be mentioned. 

True success can be secured, not by simply 
but by keeping them, year in and year out. 


getting 


patrons, 


One of 
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How is this to be done? Study their likes, their tastes, 
If a customer has a fancy for a cer- 
tain style of paper, of type, of ink, 
desires, if he will pay for the trouble, and he will if his 
work, and 


and gratify them. 
secure what he 
patronage is worth having. Do first-class 
promptly on time, and two to one you may be assured of 
his regular custom. 

It will be found profitable, in many instances, 
pense with antiquated faces of type that have done ser- 
vice in newspaper and job work since the war. As a 
rule, such type will bring more money from the foundry 
Time, money, credit and 


to dis 


than it will used in jobwork. 
patience will be saved by keeping a reasonable assort- 
ment of late modern faces of type. 

Never use fine faces of type in newspaper and ordi- 
nary poster work. 

Keep the fonts of type for advertising, for poster and 
for commercial printing separate, and give orders that 
they are not to be used except where they belong. 

Have all cases labeled and numbered, and see that 
they are kept in their places when not in use. Having 
them arranged together will greatly facilitate the work, 
as much time is lost going from place to place to get the 
different faces needed. 

Do not have the news-stands and regular composi 
tors’ racks filled with cases. ‘They should contain only 
their own cases. 

Keep a specimen book containing a line of each job 
face in the office, with the number of its case. This will 
make it possible to have any job set just as desired by 
marking the number of type over each line to be set. 

Keep the type in the cases, clean and ready for use 
Much is lost in time and money by ‘‘ dead” 
‘“sorts”’? stowed away that should have been in the cas« 


type and 


or tied up, where it would be easy of access. 


Collect all bills promptly, giving receipt. This is 
business-like, and has a favorable impression, and i: 


necessary if you wish to pay the butcher, baker, grocer, 
etc., without delay. 

Know to a nicety the actual cost of each job, in 
material, time, etc., and figure up the profit. ‘This will 
enable you to know what pays, and whether your work 
men are bringing in money to you, or are not earning 
their wages. 

Some printers, who aspire to be artists, will spend a 

card, 
If the set 


day’s time, or more, setting up a letterhead 
when no extra charge has been made for it. 
ting was done in two hours, or less, the profit would | 
none too much. It is well to keep an eye on such, and 
curtail their expensive experiments, lest they make you 
too much money out of pocket. 

The printer who does his work honestly, carefully, 
and works faithfully, will bear watching, and will like to 
have his work frequently inspected. He will, by doing 
make for his employer, and the 


nice work, 


employer, if intelligent, will find it out. 


money 


There is a certain class of characters who get a great 
deal of printing done, and are always changing places 
hunting for cheap work, with the intimation that the) 















are going to make some printer rich by giving him all 
their work. The way to do with such is to put on a stiff 
price, and stick to it. Nine times out of ten they only 
want to get your lowest figures on a piece of work, and 
the next time will go to someone else, to see if they could 
get a lower figure. 

There are well-to-do business firms who will resort 
to the littleness of trying to get their printing done for 
nearly nothing. It does not pay to try for it. Let them 
vet it done where they can, while you study up how to 
do good work, keep your accounts squared, office in 
order and business in ship-shape. 

In order to succeed don’t work for nothing. If you 
can afford it, there are others who cannot; take a rest, 
let the other fellow have a chance, and you'll be the 


better for it. 
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THE PRINTER FROM A SOCIAL STANDPOINT. 


BY M. J. CARROLL, 


KOPLE of an inquiring turn of mind must regard it 
Pp as exceeding strange that a class of people possess- 
ing so many social traits and characteristics as do the 
members of the printing fraternity should be so signally 
and so uniformly unsuccessful in maintaining organiza- 
tions of a social or beneficial character. Of the num- 
berless efforts that have been made in this direction 
during the past twenty years, I cannot now recall a 
single instance where the results have been at all satis- 
factory to the projectors, or where the life of the organ- 
to 
In fact, the organization of 


ization was extended enough warrant the labor 


expended in its formation. 
these societies has been followed in monotonous regular- 
Still, 


the frequency with which efforts have been made -to 


ity by their collapse from one cause or another. 


organize and maintain societies of this kind in the past 
will warrant the assumption that a great many clear- 
thinking printers are of the opinion that their existence 
would prove both beneficial and enjoyable. But if we 
admit the truth of this proposition, then how can we 
satisfactorily or creditably account for the many dis- 
heartening failures that have attended our efforts in this 
(lirection. 

While I do not presume to have the power or dis- 
cernment to fully answer this question, still I am of the 
opinion that an open discussion of the matter may lead 
us to a partial solution of the problem, at least to an 
extent that will enable us to attain some measure of suc- 
cess in a direction in which it is generally conceded that 
the printer has many qualifications that, if properly 
It 


universally admitted that there is no more social individ- 


directed, would undoubtedly lead to success. is 
ual than the printer ; but collectively considered they do 
not appear to be able to maintain the same characteris- 
tics or propensities. Half a dozen printers, under 
favorable circumstances, will develop an amount of con- 
genial sociability that, were it possible to convey the 
same spirit to half a hundred, it would immediately 


assure the success of any organization they might form. 
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It may be possible that in forming organizations of 
this kind we may have proceeded upon altogether wrong 
lines. This will appear the more likely when we admit 
the fact, as admit we must, that we have so far failed to 
ingraft in these organizations the features that have made 
it possible for the half dozen to be so genial and social, 
while in their stead we have steadily incorporated or 
adopted practices that, to the peculiar temperament of 
the printer, have proven wearisome, if not absolutely 
irksome. We know that, as a usual thing, the average 
printer will go as far as anyone to enjoy an evening’s 
sociability, and we know that no one possesses the 
faculty of being more agreeable on such occasions. 
Then why is it that social organizations composed exclu- 
sively of printers have been so difficult to maintain ? 
After reviewing the past, I am led to the conclusion that 
the organization possessing the necessary elements to 
attract and sustain the attention of printers has not yet 
link 


the 


found; that have heretofore omitted a 
the of 


whole structure defective and non-attractive. 


been we 


somewhere, absence which has rendered 

That organizations of the character under discussion 
would be productive of much good among printers I am 
fully convinced. ‘They would lead to a better understand 
ing and a better acquaintance than can be reached in any 
other way that I know of. ‘The trade organizations with 
which most printers are affiliated, while indispensable in 
their way, are wholly inadequate for this purpose. ‘They 
are of a purely business character, and little calculated 
to promote sociability or good fellowship among their 
members, while under the most favorable circumstances 
they could scarcely be utilized as a channel through 
which the various members could bring their families 
into more friendly relations. Even had they the ineli 
nation they would still not have the time necessary to 
consider questions other than those relating to the regu 
lation of trade matters, for which purpose they have 
been instituted. It would seem to follow, then, that what 
is needed is an organization where there will be little, if 
any, technical business to be considered ; one, in fact, 
where there will be as few ‘‘rules” and ‘regulations ” 
as it is possible to! get along with, and where the ele 
ments of sociability and amusement will be the predomi- 
nating features. It does not seem as though it would be 
an impossible thing to accomplish this ; still we must not 
be unmindful of the fact that many of the societies for 
social promotion that have been formed in the past have 
had the objects just mentioned fully in view, and the 
failures that have attended these efforts would indicate 
that there has been a stumbling block somewhere, and 
one whose exact location or nature we have not as yet 
been able to place. 

It cannot be truthfully charged that these failures 
have been caused by attempts on the part of individuals 
to secure the support of the organization to advance 
their political, financial, or other ends. I can truth 
fully say that I have never observed an attempt of this 
kind in any of these organizations that I have been a 
member of, nor have I heard of like attempts elsewhere. 
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The want of success, then, must be attributed to other 
causes, and I am inclined to believe, as I have above 
stated, that it is on account of our neglect to incorpo- 
rate or properly develop features that would be con- 
sidered social from a printer’s standpoint. This, with a 
tendency in the direction of an overdose of superficial 
style at their meetings and entertainments, will probably 
account for much of the difficulty that has been encoun- 
tered in the past. We will all admit that style may be a 
very good thing in its way, but it does not follow by any 
means that it is a satisfactory substitute for sociability, 
or that it will retain the attention of a class of people who 
have sense enough to know that their station and means 
will not allow of anything more than an awkward imita- 
tion of that doubtful commodity at best. 

There is really no good reason why printers should 
not be able to organize and maintain societies for social 
intercourse in every city of any importance in the 
country. They would undoubtedly serve many a good 
purpose, not only making it possible for printers to be 
brought into closer and more harmonious relations, as 
well as serving as a means for placing the families of 
printers on a social footing that would not otherwise be 
possible. Let us make another effort in this direction, 
and see if we cannot provide the printer with a place 
where he can expect sensible and rational amusement ; a 
place where a man’s better parts will be brought to the 
surface, and where he can without any misgiving invite 
his friends and the members of his family. Past failures 
should be overlooked, or at least should not be held as 
an obstacle to future endeavor. Let us in some way 
break away from the humdrum sort of life that we have 
heretofore been contented with, and show the world that 
a printer is capable of something more than an auto- 
matic-like journey through life. In doing this we will 
not only be serving our own best interests, personally 
considered, but we will also be doing something that will 
win the regard and esteem of all well-thinking people. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

ORNAMENTATION. 
BY W. E. SEAPORT. 

LARGE proportion of the new productions of the 
A typefounders, as shown in the numerous specimen 
sheets, issued so frequently, are supplied with word 
ornaments, designed for use between words and at the 
beginning and ending of lines. The average printing 
establishment is overstocked with an abundance of bor- 
ders and other ornaments, which have for some time 
filled the places formerly occupied by the Chinese, Jap- 
anese and Egyptian combinations, which latter were so 
popular a few years ago. The writer has noticed a ten- 
dency among printers to overwork these word ornaments 
mentioned above, and the idea that some fantastical 
object must follow a word or line as necessarily as a 
period or a comma, seems to be prevalent. ‘The only 


apparent reason for this notion is that the ex¢ras are fur- 


nished with the font. 
It will be remembered how the Chinese and Egyptian 








borders were overdone at the time of their introduction. 
Little jobs, such as tickets, folders, etc., scarcely large 
enough to contain the printed matter, were overcrowded 
with cornstalks, obelisks, pyramids and Chinamen. 
Often tiny cuts of dogs and cats would appear together 
as though they had fallen upon the scene. A circular 
announcing the opening of a fashionable millinery estab 
lishment might easily be mistaken for an advertisement 
heralding the coming of ‘thirteen united shows.” 
Ridiculous and absurd effects, the work of the proverbial 
‘‘ intelligent’ compositor, were brought out by placing 
a Chinaman in a prominent position on an American 
laundry price list; the serpent, a dragon and a spider’s 
web would appear on a liquor dealer’s business card; a 
lean, raw-boned camel, a diminutive bull pup and an 
exceedingly crooked cat, were made to do duty in an 
advertisement setting forth the merits of Chicago dressed 
beef and prime sausage, while the programme of a horse 
trot was adorned with a snail and an Egyptian ass. 

Yet, notwithstanding all, when used judiciously by 
competent workmen, these combinations have been skill 
fully employed with pleasing effect, and the beautiful 
designs brought out by a proper and moderate arrange 
ment of the characters have been numberless. As was 
anticipated, however, these novelties have almost entirely 
disappeared, but they may yet be found in daily use in 
the wayback printing office, and the editor and proprie 
tor, who, by the way, is also the carrier boy, is still 
beguiled by the belief that to make an effective showing 
of this material it is necessary to force the whole font 
into one job because it all appears on one page of the 
specimen sheet from which he has made his selection. 
It is, perhaps, needless to try to convince him that he is 
laboring under a delusion. 

I would not condemn ornamentation, but the inor- 
dinate practice of indulging in too much of it should be 
discouraged. 

The habit of overcrowding is noticed in the use of 
the characters furnished with the late designs of job 
fonts ; in many instances which have come under my 
observation, a space between the words would have 
appeared to much better advantage. A prominent line 
which should stand out boldly is too often put back in 
the case because it was found that there was not room 
for the end pieces, and the type substituted has been so 
much smaller as to have a bad effect on the whole job. 

The writer, who is ready at all times to accept of a 
suggestion offered by any of the correspondents of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, would offer a few practical hints on 
this subject : 

First of all, guard against overcrowding. The work 
you have in hand, which, when completed, may have a 
maltese cross or some nameless object between all the 
words, will not bear inspection. The copy furnished you 
may be full of embellishments, but you can certainly 
improve on it by omitting fully two-thirds of them. If 
there is a considerable amount of matter to go on the 
card, billhead, or whatever the work may be, there will not 
be much room to spare for ornaments, so leave them off. 
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If the work in hand contains but little matter, as 
compared with the size of the sheet to be printed, orna- 
ments at the top and bottom of the page may be used 
with good effect, and without encroaching on blank 
Fig. 1 will illustrate : 


elec rwy < S29 
oe 
U\oo"S 


Fic. 1. 


space. 





Ornaments used in connection with a line of type 
should be separated from the letter by a five-em space 
at least. and 3 will show the diverse effect of 


Figs. 2 


this rule when applied both ways: 


“ssoclation, 


SILVER+PLATED+WARE+AND+ METALS. 
Fic. 3. 

4 is something abominable, which a_ printer 

but 

for use with brass rule that will not line with the type. 


Fig. 


cannot notice and criticise— ornaments designed 


Phe line looks cramped. 


HEMERALD# COASTING CLUB 


Fig. 5 is also an error which cannot be laid at the 
A light-faced letter 


hedged in by great black ornaments; it may be com- 


door of the progressive printer. 


pared to a streak of lightning between two thunder 


clouds. 


east H ARDW ARE. 385 


FIG. 5. 


In the division of initials with ornaments the periods 
take the place of spacing on the one side, while between 
the character and the next letter, a space, corresponding 
So with 


If the type and ornaments were 


in thickness to the period, should be given. 
the ends. See Fig. 6. 
all set close together the line would present an uneven 


appearance. 


SADA 


Fic. 6. 


It will be noticed by referring to your specimen 

books that 
@ . . 

shown, all punctuation marks are studiously omitted. 


where fonts furnished with ornaments are 


In this manner the ornaments show to better advantage. 

Much could be said in favor of brass rule in orna- 
mentation, but the expensive nature of the metal seems 
to be the chief objection to its lavish use in this direc- 


tion. Yet every printing office should be supplied with 
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at least a small quantity of the various faces of fancy 
rule, which may be skillfully employed together with 
ornaments and border. However, do not commit the 
unpardonable sin of cutting any of the pieces contained 
in your labor-saving fonts. 

In closing, the writer would add that the advertising 
columns of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER offer a most instructive 
study of the principles of ornamentation. One _ will 
notice, above all other things, that no ornaments of any 


kind are used at a sacrifice to proportionate display. 
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QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE. 

HERE was a time, when, to be a printer was almost 
i to court having one’s name coupled with epithets of 
disapproval, if not positive disgrace. That such a con 
clusion was justified by facts is exceedingly doubtful. 
The members of the craft belong to the same human 
family, are formed of the same clay ; their bodies are 
percolated by the same blood ; their hearts beat to the 
same kindly, moral and loyal music. 

” was to be sup 
the 


“«devil,” and the superstitious idea that the art was the 


Yet, to bear the name of ‘printer 
posed (perhaps from constant association with 
invention of the father of all evil) to be an adept in and 
a promoter of all the mischief and cussedness in the 
world. 

That day has passed, never to return. The title has 
become one of honor; respect has taken the place of 
sneering and calumny ; the evolution is perfect. ‘Today 
the printer stands not aside for anyone ; is called to fill 
the highest and most responsible positions in the nation, 
and the most revered tongues speak of him only with 
praise. 

Even in the past, bad as many believed the printer 
to be, no one coupled him with the betrayal of secrets, 
and to no class of men have more and important ones 
been intrusted. Inthe great bee hive of the government 
printing office at Washington, where more than all others 
combined, ‘‘confidential matter” is given to his keep 
ing; where every day is crowded with department and 
state secrets, but a single instance can be found of the 
betrayal of his trust. This is a fact that cannot be dis 
puted, and is the highest possible indorsement that the 
printer is imbued with the truest manhood ; with honor 
that is proof against the greatest temptation ; that he is 
the peer of any man, and may justly claim the most 
exalted praise. 

Speaking of this, the Hon. James G. Blaine, a man 
whose testimony, from his wide and intimate association 
with the craft, outweighs a vast multitude of others, re 
cently said, ‘‘ Public officials usually have an unfounded 
fear of newspaper men, but in my experience I have 
never had my confidence betrayed.” ‘To that, any words 
would be superfluous. 

x 
AND printers are as much swayed by sympathy for 


suffering and sorrow as any class or condition of men, 





more so than the great majority ; are as tender-hearted 
and as open-handed, giving even to lavishness. 

Is not this so? 

When the disaster of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, one 
beyond the power of description, so wildly, mournfully, 
piteously horrible, became known, printers were among 
the first to rush to the rescue ; to send from their often 
slender stores; to even mortgage their yet unearned 
wages to feed the hungry, nurse the sick, clothe the 
naked, provide homes for the homeless and bury the 
dead. 

“« Angels could not have done more,” wrote Governor 
Beaver to the public printer at Washington, when he 
received the more than liberal, the magnificent, subscrip- 
tion of the employés of the office. And it was sent with 
many a deep regret, many a sympathizing tear, many a 
prayer for the staying of hunger, sickness, fire, flood and 
pestilence ; many a blessing showered upon the heads of 
the noble men and women who, taking their own lives in 
their hands, had gone tg save others. 

One thousand and five hundred dollars (in round num- 
bers) from the employés of the government printing 
office in Washington, contributed to the great charity, 
the most needed, the most deserving charity of the nine- 
teenth century ! 

Do you know what that means? Do you understand 
that a large percentage of the workers who thus sent aid 
and comfort to the hopeless, helpless and needy, are 
That 


many have sick or crippled husbands, fathers, mothers 


women, young and old, married and unmarried ? 


or children to support, and the sum taken from their 


small wages necessitated self-deprivation ; was the 
taking of bread from their own and loved ones’ mouths ; 
the shoes from their feet; was not the abstaining from 
pleasure or luxury, but the literal robbing of self and 
those dearer than self of the scanty means that eked 
out life ? 

Such, the fact, 


should be the charity and thrice blessed will it be to the 


however, was and thrice blessed 
poor, patient, hard-working toilers and cheerful, gen- 
erous givers. It was not the giving of the rich to the 
poor, but the poor to the poor ; was the taking as of one’s 
heart’s blood to bestow upon strangers ; the free, warm- 
natured giving that rendered the gift holy. 

Not a single iota of praise would we detract from 
any; they fairly earned and are entitled to all the 
praise they will receive both in the here and the here- 
after. But when the roll of honor of earth is recorded 
by angel fingers in the great book of heaven the $1,500 
given by the noble men and women of the government 
printing office will be found at or near the head in 
‘« bold-faced ” letters of never to be tarnished gold. 

*k o* 
*k 

Wuar were newspaper men doing while others were 
thus winning the highest of earthly glory? Much, very 
much, aye more than will ever be told. Let one of the 


highest among them speak for the whole. He said: 


‘<The names of the untiring, sleepless, footsore men, 
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with no time for self-communing, day after day built up 
columns of the story of a great calamity, for whose 
instant telling the world was alarmedly waiting—the 
names of these men will be forgotten before the next 
novel, the next story is advertised as ready for our 
amusement. It is a part of the unending irony of life 
that the brief credit which will be given them will spring 
more from our recognition that they fired our imagina- 
tion than from our recognition of the hardships and 
privations of their labor. When after years in which 
we shall have grown no wiser, another flimsy embank- 
ment shall crumble and discharge the torrent of death 
upon some peaceful valley, it will not be their hard- 
wrung columns of bitter truth which journals will reprint, 
but splendid prophetic pictures of the imagination. 
Yet their work is the highest, and die to what degree it 
may with the world, which heard them only for the fact 
they had it to tell, it will live with them to the end of 
their lives in the recollection of duty done for public 
benefit, and for no other sake.” 

Aye, it is irony, bitter and often galling ; has been, 
ever will be so, but the work will be done bravely and 
well to the end. Has been, will be so, and the lines 
written on the death of poor Fred Burnaby by a brother 
journalist is a fitting epitaph for all: 

‘ Laurels, or roses, all one to him now 
What to a dead man is glory or glow ? 
Rose wreaths for love, or a crown on his brow ? 


Dead — does he know ?” 


To no class of men is more honor due than to the 
journalists, and from the roll of honor in the present 
and the coming their names will not be omitted, but 
stand facing, full-fronted, time and eternity. 


* 





* 


Hap it not been for reporters and printers how litttle 
indeed would the world, that fairly held its breath with 
shuddering and awe, have ever known of the valley of 
death, the horror of horrors? Remembering this let 
those who have heretofore spoken slightingly of the craft 
them in labor, 


forever be dumb. No one exceeded 


sympathy, in material aid; no class produced more 
heroes. Against raging floods, falling houses, a tornado 
of timber, hunger, flaming fire and pestilence they fought, 
won tears of thankfulness, the blessings of widows and 
orphans, and hereafter let any scornful lips speak a word 


against the craft, 7f ¢hey dare / : 


HAvE the courage to tell a man why you will not 
lend him your money; to wear your old garments till 
you can pay for new ones; to pass the bottle without 
filling your glass; to speak your mind when it is neces 
sary that you should do so, and to hold your tongue 
when it is better that you should be silent ; to discharge 
a debt while you have the money in your pocket; to 
provide an entertainment for your friends within your 
means, not beyond; to own that you are poor, if you 
are so; and to obey your Savior, at the risk of being 


ridiculed by man. 
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+ += MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF -& 
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LEDGER MILLS. WELLAND MILLS. 
FLORENCE MILLS. MASCOT MILLS. 
BUTLER MILLS. ST. CHARLES MILLS. 
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COARSE PAPERS and BUILDING BOARDS. 





Printers’ Pancy Stationery 


=== A SPECIALTY. 
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Send for Catalogue. J. W. BUTLER PAPER Go. 
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SAN BORN’S 


STAMPING PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

EMBOSSING 4x2 INKING PRESSES 
AND SMASHING MACHINES. 


ALL SIZES. 








Our Machines of the above description are in use in 
the majority of the Binderies in the United States. 
References on application. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 


GO Beekman Street, = = NEW YORK CITY. 
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An Automatic Serial Alphabet Attachment, which shifts its position . P P P 
SPECTAL, automatically for cach additional decimal, and prints the serial letter ) Superior in Mechanical Construction 
at left and in juxtaposition with every number, large or small, has just been perfected. Is vr 
taken off and put on instantly. This obviate s the use of movable ciphers and disks of letters. | 


THE S. A. WHITE 


and without a competitor. 











aging] Sige > |\achine 


Radical I os t fay, L/ “a — 
adical Improvements. 7 M1 ] 
| | REPEATERS, 


SEPARATE 
Fountains for each ALTERNATOR AND 


Color of Ink. NEG, (Sy wre i. | FOUNTAINS 
FIGURE HEAD Dinh a Weas il are all parts of each 
More Easily Manipulated. @ [ WS SS . | \ y machine 
FOOT AND POWER| © & SSE ]«(.QW | and 
MACHINES. =~ i, < INSTANTLY 
Superior Steel Heads.| —==@e-= = : | | -3s ADJUSTABLE. 
A49'7230 sre er igares (with and without ‘Antomatic Serial | #2"Paging heads of four disks, like this 19345 67 &< () 


Alphabet Attachment) are kept on hand, and machines may now be shipped | style, also kept ready for shipment: 
complete on receipt of order. | 


“aoe EARL B. SMITH, Proprietor, 118 Dearborn St. (Room 47), Chicago. 


The W. O. Hiekok Manf’g Go. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER RULING AXACHINES 


— AND — 


RULING PENS, 


PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 


Paper Cutting Machines, Gauge Table Shears, 
Automatic Knife Grinding Machines, 

Book Sawing Machines, Rotary Board Cutters, Beveling 
Machines, Perforating Machines, Job Backers, Stabbing 
Machines, Jones’ Hydraulic Signature Presses, Back Forming 
Machines, Book Rolling Machines, Iron Standing 
Presses, Embossing Machines, Round- 





























Cornering Machines, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 





Office and Works— HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 41 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agents. 345 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 





The Hickok Paging and Numbering Machine. 
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ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. INCORPORATED 1877. 
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GARDEN - GITY- Y.TYPE. FOUNDRY The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers im IIIT NO eee ee 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material, 


-—— ALSO — 


CHICAGO STANDS AND DRYING RACKS, 


DEVOS’ PAT. LEAD AND SLUG RACK, 
Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, Reglet, ©} IN \ : ) @: 


Imposing Stones, etc. 





CINCINNATI. 










DEALERS IN SECOND-~HAND MACHINERY. OLDEST, LARGEST AND MOS1 


IMPORTERS OF RELIABLE HOUSE IN 
DB . 
GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES THE WEST. 













OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 





FACTORY: 


Cor. 19th and Blackwell Streets, 338, 340, 342 Dearborn Street, 
eee SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 
CHICAGO. 
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DOOLEY PAPER GUTTERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FHE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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F. WESEL MFG. CO. 
| 11 Spruce Street, - New York. 








CHARLES BECK, 
609 Chestnut St.,  - PHILADELPHIA. 








| GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 
62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 












COURIER-JOURNAL 
JOB PRINTING COMPANY. 
Courier-Journal Bld., LoutsviLir, ky. 























J. W. OSTRANDER, 
77 and 79 Jackson St., - CuHicaco. 









BOSTON OFFICE: 
- No. 185 CONGRESS ST. 







Send for Circular and Price List. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST 
GRADES OF PAPERS. 








WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. MERCANTILE BOND. 


VARSONS Varer ©. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








First-CLass +LineEn+ LEDGER? PAPERS 


WATER-MARKED: 


exo, SCOTCH + LINEN + LEDGER es 


OUR FIRST-CLASS TREASURY BOND, BANK NOTE AND PARCHMENT 
PAPERS ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION 





PRESS AND TOOL 188 PAGE COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE y sme eo, — ey CATALOGUE 
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GOLDING & Co., .- 


Printing Machinery > Material 


‘OWL BRAND’”’ PRINTING INKS. 
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The Jones Gordon Job Printing Press 


1S NoT AN OLD STYLE GORDON, BUT HAS SEVERAL IMPORTANT CHANGES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
WHICH MAKE IT QUITE DIFFERENT FROM THAT PRESS. 












IMPRESSION SET.— A very important feature in these presses is that the WHOLE 
IMPRESSION MAY BE INSTANTLY CHANGED—either increased or diminished—witHou1 
STOPPING THE PRESS. When the Impression Screws are properly set, it is seldom, 
if ever, necessary to move them, as all adjustments are made by means of hand 
wheel marked ‘‘B”’ in cut. 


INK DISTRIBUTION. Another important feature is, that when the impression 
is thrown off by means of the lever ‘“‘A,”’ a simple device causes the movement of 
parts that prevents the Ink Rollers from touching the form, and the press may be 
run indefinitely for the distribution of ink. 


SELF-LOCKING CHASE LOCK AND FORM STARTER. Another 
feature of considerable importance in saving time and patience is the Self-Loc king 
Chase Hook and Form Starter. When the chase is put in place on the bed, it is 
locked without touching any lever, pad, screw, or any part of the press. When the 
form is to be removed, it is only necessary to press forward on the pad, marked 

‘patent,’’ which causes the Chase Hook to rise, and the form to move forward so 
as to be convenient for lifting out. 




































THE DUPLEX FOUNTAIN.—The Duplex Fountain is a great advance over 
anything heretofore used for the distribution of ink on a disk press. The distribut- 
ing roller passes down and back twice, or four times over the surface of the upper 
part of the disk at each impression. 


GRIPPER SET AND CARRIAGE PU LLS.— When the Platen is in a con 
venient position for setting the Grippe rs, they may be brought down on the Platen 
for that purpose. |The Ink Roller Carriages are provided with loops to be used for 
putting in or removing the rollers. 

















These Presses are very heavy and strongly braced, and are made of the best 
material that can be procured, The Impression Arms are of 
Steel, forged from one picce without weld. 








These Presses are kept in stock by the CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION. Send for Circular and Price List. 








The Leader Paper Cutter has the following points of 
Superiority over any other lever cutter: 









First. 


angle or diagonal direction, as is the case with many cutters on the market. by 


The power is applied in the direction of the cut instead of ina right 






experiment and test it has been demonstrated that less than two-thirds of the power 
is required to cut any given amount of paper with the Leaper than with any cutter 
of the class above referred to. 














Second.—The back gauge, which in all other cutters must be changed fo 
every cut, may be instantly moved any distance up to the whole length of its travel, 
say two feet or more, by a lever, shown beneath the front end of the table. To illus 


trate the advantage of this arrangement, suppose it is necessary to move the back 








gauge of an ordinary paper cutter twenty-four inches, it will be necessary to turn the 






wheel shown in front forty-eight times around, an operation involving considerable 
labor and time. The wheel and long screw in the LEADER are only used for slight 
adjustments. 













Third.—The octagonal stick and recessed sides, which admits of passing the 
stick through the side to its place, and renders it impossible for the stick to be drawn 
out by the knife, 






giving sixteen cutting faces on the stick. 











Fourth.—The lever is hung in the most convenient position, midway between 


the floor and the top of machine, making it unnecessary in making the cut to get down 






near the floor. 


JOHN M. JONES & CO., Patmyra, N.Y. 


Machines may be ordered of any Dealer in Printers’ Machinery, or from the Factory. 











66 FLOWI NG CUT TIN IK B DD ee We have had so many inquiries from publishers and large 

9 Yo ** printers of illustrated work for a wood-cut ink that was “not 
short, that would flow in the fountain, follow the roller, and dry quickly with a gloss," that we have made an ink to meet these require- 
ments, with the above name. We would respectfully solicit a trial of the same, confident that it will do all we claim for it. 


Price $1.00 PER Pounn.— Special net figures for large quantities. FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman St., New York. 


OUR INK HAS BEEN USED ON THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO., sracer'sca'cass's: 4 FINE PRINTING INKS + No. 59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


For the appearance gy our Inks we refer to the following publications, which are printed with our Inks: 


CenTuRY MAGAZINE, - - Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. J. B. Lippincott Co., - - - - - Philadelphia. D. AppLeton & Co., - - - - - - - New York. 
St. NicHoLtas MaGazineE, Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. AMERICAN TRACT SociETy, - - - - - New York. J. J. Lr & Co.,- - - - - - - New York. 
COSMOPOLITAN, - - - - - - J. J. Little & Co. A. S. Barnes & Co., School Pubs., - New York. BUREAU RAVING AND PRINTING, Washington. 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLER. AMERICAN Bank Note Co., - - - - New York. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, - - Washington. 
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PRINTING 
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Lithographic, Plate, Albertype 



























and Photogravure. 
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Blacks that retain their Color. 
Colors that do not Fade. 
Patent Reds for Label Printers. 






































MANUFACTURED BY 


Geo. [father’s Sons, 


60 John Street, New York. 




















fice improved Two-Revolution Press 


———__—__—\_—\—— FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORE —_WHM——_ 
Sa = BOTH HAND AND POWER. 














Its Distinctive Features are 


EASE OF RUNNING, 

UNRIVALED INK DISTRIBUTION, 

PERFECT 
THROW-OFF, 


CONVENIENCE OF 
GETTING AT FORM, 


OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, 


















EXCELLENT 
REGISTER, 










Send for 
Testimonials from 
Users, 
and Price List. 
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THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO, 64 Federal St, — Mass 
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aoe “WHATEVER IS WORTH DOING AT ALL, IS WORTH DOING WELL.” 


Menry O. SHEPARD & W. 
« PRINTERS 48° BINDERS «4 
Nos. 181 TO 187 NONKOE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


= WE DO ALL KINDS OF = = : WE DO ALL KINDS OF === 


+ PRINTING ~« ‘7 - BINDING~= 


Railroad, Commercial, Catalogue, Pamphlet, Book, Blank- Book, 


ETC. mas: SB 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK AND BINDING FOR THE TRADE 
A SPECIALTY 


THE PARAGON 2mm cur cating varies 





Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


ping surface 
wfe on 


Branch Office —151 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


—=—= OVER 28,000 IN USES 


Yfinch of the 
fourths of an inch 
pue your-Sz 


They have broad clam 
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on the 30 and 32 inch. 
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the smaller sizes, and to within thre 
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for general use, yet stock cax be gaugec 


Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 


‘adVN ANIHOVN [SQ SHL Loadsay ANaAd ur st Aepo} pue ‘SuVdA NAL aSA NY 


All sizes have Traverse and Side Gauges. 


LSS 


. . > ~S 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. WE 30 AND 32 INCH CUTTERS. 


— They Cut Accurately and Easy, having Extraordinary Power. 


SIZES: 1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50 HORSEPOWER. 


\ 14 in., $45; boxing, $1.00. 
IR > 4 . 7 . . P . . 
PRICES, ) 22% in., $80; 25 in., $110; 30 in., $175; 32 in., lever, $200; skidded free. 


RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE EDWARD Ls MILLER, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
Per Cent LESS GAS than [2 DOING THE SAME WORK. 328 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GREAT WESTERN TyPE FOUNDRY. 






113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 





SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


E point with pride to the record of our Superior Copp 






E have a new line of + 


W “DALTON” COLORED BLANKS 


in ten beautiful shades, and at marvelously 
low prices. 










$1.55 buys 100 Sheets of 2 1-2 ply. 
$15.00 buys 1,000 Sheets of 2 1-2 ply. 





in the West has a line of 
Send for samples. 


No one else 
goods like these. 





We also can save you lots of money in 
almost every class of paper or cardboard. 





ER- 





(t) 
best patrons 


We 





are 


cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, c¢ 


Superior Copper-Mixed Type 


CONNECTIONS: 


Sr. Louis Prinrers’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis 


GREAT WESTERN TyrpE Founpry, Omaha, 


MINNESOTA TyrpE Founpry, St. Paul 


Mixep Tyre, and to the fact that our firm friends < 


those who have used it against other makes. 


vounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 
I , 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for a line of staple goods as can be found in the 
no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality . . 
aeamer pee United States. 

If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 


GREAT WESTERN TyPpE Founpry, Kansas City 
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We have a big lot of job envelopes as 
good in all respects as regular goods. 
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We have, in addition to the above, as full 










We have all grades of Whiting Paper Co’s 
Write us. 







papers. 


CALUMET PAPER CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











262-268 Fifth Ave., 
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AND PAPER BOX MAKERS’ MACHINES. 


POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 


* PEERLESS” POWER PERFORATORS, 
HAND AND FOOT POWER PERFORATORS, 
PAGING AND NUMBERING MACHINES, 
IRON TABLE SHEARS AND CARD CUTTERS, 
POWER ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, 
EMBOSSING MACHINES, 
CHERRY BOARDS AND BRASS-BOUND BOARDS, 
ROLLER AND JOB BACKING MACHINES, 
BLANK BOOK AND STUB FOLDING MACHINES, 
STEAM GLUE HEATERS, 


EYELETING MACHINES AND PUNCHES, 
INDEX CUTTERS, KNIFE GRINDING MACHINES, 
CUTTING MACHINE KNIVES AND CUTTING STICKS 
COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


Bookbinders —= 
——— Machinery 


RULING MACHINES, “THOMPSON” WIRE STITCHERS, 
BOOK AND PAMPHLET TRIMMERS, FOLDING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES (all sizes), 
STABBING MACHINES, 
STEAM AND FOOT POWER ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 


293 Dearborn St. and 36 Third Ave., CHICAGO. 









Folding «« Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 
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FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 




















MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 






41 Beekman Street, 
345 Dearborn Street, 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 1837 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


H. O. SHEPARD, 
SAM. G. SLOANE, 


ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Sec.-TReas. 


Ss. G. DUNLOP, 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 


A. C. CAMERON, Ebpiror. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE, SECOND FLooR 183-187 Monroe St., CHIcaco. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two dollars per annum in advance; for six months, one dollar; sample 
opie s, twenty cents. 

Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, eleven shillings and four pence 
vor annum, 

To countries within the postal union, 
idditional. 

Postage stamps are not desirable, but when it is found necessary to remit 

them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Tue INLAND PrinTER will be issued promptly on the twentieth of cach 
1onth. Subscriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Treasurer by 
ostoffice order or in currency at our risk. 

Tuer INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news 
ud information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the 
vrinting profession, and printers will confer a great favor on the Editor of 

this Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of 
ie country, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 
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INDORSED BY INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION, DENVER, JUNE, 1889. 
RESOLVED, That the International Typographical Union recognizes 
in THE INLAND PRINTER the technical trade journal of the craft, 


and cordially recommends it to the patronage of the printers of the 
United States. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION. 
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N another section of INLAND PRINTER will be 

found a synopsis of the proceedings of the thirty- 
seventh annual session of the International Typographi- 
Mon- 


1889, which we believe will prove of 


cal Union, which convened in the city of Denver, 


day, June 1o, 
more than ordinary interest to a large proportion of our 
readers. While a diversity of opinion may exist as to 
the wisdom or propriety of all its transactions, we believe 
The 


delegates thereto were thoroughly representative men, 


that in the main they will meet with approbation. 


who were evidently guided in their decisions by what they 


honestly believed to be for the best interests of the craft. 


But in spite of this fact we cannot help regretting 


that more explicit instructions were not given to the 
committee appointed to consider the question of the 


union’s relations with the Typothetz, for, while we have 


every faith in the ability, diplomacy and earnestness of 


yuurpose of the gentlemen composing it, believe it 
z S 


would have been more satisfactory, both to themselves 


and the local unions, if a definite line of policy had been 


suggested for their guidance ; and this could have been 


accomplished, in our judgment, without infringing on 


their prerogatives or hampering their action. In other 


words, it would have been more advisable, in view of 


past experience, to have formulated a line of policy in 


advance than to throw such onus on a committee, for 


while it is true a certain d@screfionary power should be 
vested in a consultative body, it would certainly have 
that the 


and were in 


strengthened their hands to know propositions 


submitted had been authorized, harmony 


with the views of the International Typographical Union. 
However, we feel assured the matter has been confided 


to good hands, and that no effort will be lacking on 


their part to secure peace with honor—a consummation 


devoutly to be wished. 
The acceptance of the more than generous offer of 


the Board of ‘Trade of Colorado Springs, donating 


eighty acres of land in the immediate vicinity of that 


beautiful sanitarium on condition that a printers’ home 
history of 
had the 


be erected thereon, marks a new era in the 
the 


pleasure of being driven over it was enraptured with the 


‘‘International.” Every delegate who 


location, its surroundings, prospect, etc. It is certainly 
a donation of which every craftsman should feel proud ; 
and we are perfectly satisfied that if the proper steps 
are taken at the proper time, and a spirit of interest 
manifested in its success by those most deeply interested, 
the employing printers of the United States will gener 
ously contribute to its endowment. ‘There is no reason 
why, with a little exertion, a building cannot be erected 
thereon which will compare favorably with similar insti- 
tutions, and which will be an asylum, not, as some croak- 
ers state, for the worthless and undeserving, but for the 
needy who from causes beyond their control are unable 
to provide for their own necessities. 


Although a number of important and fundamental 


changes have been made in the government of the body 
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from those adopted at the Kansas City convention, it will 
be observed that before becoming operative they must 
be ratified by a vote of the local unions, and that the 
suggestion presented in the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been adopted, July and August having been 
set apart as what may be designated the debating months, 
thus affording ample time for deliberate and intelligent 
action thereon. The reports of the officers were satis- 
factory on the whole; the statement of the secretary- 
treasurer showing a balance of $15,619.94 on hand, and 
the trustees of the Childs- Drexel fund $21,689.65. 
The pressmen also made a favorable showing, seven 
local unions having been organized during the past year. 
Chicago was selected as the future headquarters, and 
Atlanta as the city in which the next convention will be 
held. 

The indorsement of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER as the 
technical trade journal of the craft is an honor duly 
appreciated, for which we return our sincere thanks ; and 
we trust that no effort will be lacking on our part to 
make it worthy such recognition. 

The officers have proved themselves faithful and 
efficient, and although a little feeling was developed on 
the ‘*hold over” claim, the consensus of opinion was 
that all were worthy of reélection. Mr. Plank’s adminis- 
tration was almost unanimously commended, and credit 
given it for the exercise of prudence and common 
sense. It was admitted on all hands that Secretary- 
Treasurer McClevey had discharged his onerous duties 
in an acceptable manner, and it is no exaggeration to 
state that the record of few officials have been more 
highly commended. 

The princely hospitality of No. 49 will long be held 
in grateful remembrance. No other city than Denver 
could have afforded such a scenic treat, and certainly no 
body of men throughout the length and breadth of the 
land could have surpassed the hearty, unostentatious 
welcome extended by its members. The committee of 
arrangements spared neither trouble nor expense in 
catering to the enjoyment of their visitors. ‘Their names 
are now household words in every city in the Union, and 
to prove we are not guilty of exaggeration we simply 


refer to their portraits on another page. 


TRADE JOURNALS. 
F YHE trade journal is here, and here to stay. 


own reason and excuse for being, and makes and 


It is its 
pays its own way. Its future is destined to be one of 
It cannot be otherwise, 
While 


there are now trade journals (so called) almost without 


improvement and expansion. 
for the demand for it is imperative and growing. 


number, the real trade journals are, as yet, compar- 
atively few in number, but their influence is great and 
constantly and rapidly increasing. 

There comes under the general head of trade journals 





making a business of the particular trades or professions 
of which the journal they published was an advocate. 
Of course the editor of such a publication, if it rose to 
the dignity of having an editor, was hampered as to lat- 
itude, for the reason that all he wrote or permitted to be 
written for his journal must of necessity be subservient 
to the interests of the firm issuing it, the prime object 
in publishing the journal being to advance the busi- 
ness interests of the firm. Such journals still exist, and 
will continue to have existence, perhaps, if not for all 
time, for many years to come, but in prestige and influ- 
ence they are fast losing ground. ‘They are coming 
more and more to be looked upon as circulars from the 
firms issuing them, and not as journals in the true sense 
of the word. Business firms still find use for these pub 
lications ; they are perfectly legitimate, and will con 
tinue to be put out so long as the conditions remain 
which make them useful and available. And right here 
let it be admitted that out of these has grown the real 
trade journal. 

Now, what is a real trade journal? It is a publication 
for the dissemination of trade information exclusively, 
and published purely as a business matter by parties who 
have no business interests in the trade or profession their 
publication is intended to promulgate. ‘These conditions 
are required to make the representative trade journal ; 
without them it must be bereft of the most necessary 
prerogative of a perfect trade journal, and that preroga 
tive is absolute freedom from alliances, either business 
or otherwise, that are calculated to influence the con 
tents of the publication. While it is not pretended to 
intimate that a business man could not publish a journal 
in the interests of the trade or profession in which he 
was engaged in a business way, and do so in all honesty 
of intent and actions, it can be truly said that it is 
seldom, if ever, done. Human nature is so weak and 
the temptations are so great to color the contents so as 
to favor directly, or indirectly, his own individual busi 
ness interests, that it can be said to almost be the rulk 
for him to do so. And this is, to say the least, very 
unfair if the publication is put out claiming to be an 
unhampered, unbiased journal, devoted .exclusively to 
the advancement of the best interests of the trade o1 
profession it represents. From this practice of coloring 
the contents, and leaving out things which, in justic 
to the readers, should go in, a trade publication now 
emanating from a business house is looked upon as 
containing only such articles or information as_ will 
redound to the interests of the house, or at least sucl) 
as will vo¢ work to the detriment of those interests 
Happily there are but few publications now in the field 
emanating from business houses, whose publishers claim 
that they are other than vehicles for advancing th« 
business interests of the publishers. ‘There are, how 
ever, a few still struggling to maintain the positions of 
real trade journals, but the very efforts they make to do 





all publications devoted wholly, or even in part, to any 
particular trade or profession. Journals of this general 


character have existed for a long time, but, as a rule, 


they have been published by parties interested in and 


so prove abortive and hurtful to them. The real trade 
journal, unbiased and unhampered by business alliances, 


will ‘‘hew to the line, let the chips fall where they may,’ 
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and this course so frequently exposes the course pursued 


by the other class ca/ding themselves trade journals that 


the latter are finding it impossible to maintain the high 
plane in the estimation of the public they have formerly 
but 
exceptions, fully realize these facts, and put out their 


occupied. The older business houses, with few 
publications for just what they are, vehicles for the 
furtherance of the business interests of the firm. Those 
firms not doing so are working positive hurt to them- 
selves, and this truth they must sooner or later realize. 

It may be asked if we would accuse a business firm of 
downright misrepresentation. Bynomeans. Frequently 
the whole truth is, or may appear to be, hurtful to the 
business interests of a firm. To remain silent—to 
withhold the truth—is not lying, and this is so easily 
done when to ‘tell the whole truth, and nothing but 


’ 


the truth,” would jeopardize one’s business interests. 
Ihe pocket is the most sensitive part of man’s organism, 
ind he will defend it from all onslaughts, real or apparent. 
[t is right and legitimate that he should do so, but let it 
be done in open, straightforward ways, which inevitably 
ind always prove the best and surest in the long run. 
The real trade journals, like the real newspapers, are 
straightforward, honest, independent, the organs of no 
man, clique or sect, and are published for the profit to 
be derived from them as a business enterprise. Greater 
ability is required in the business and editorial manage- 
ment of a successful trade journal than in the manage- 
ment of a newspaper, for so little comes to the former 
ready-made, so to speak. The contents of the trade 
journal are not made up, except in very small part, of 
occurrences, but must be the result of energy, foresight 
and work. For these reasons the trade journals are fast 
vetting into the hands of men possessing the requisite 
qualifications, and when once in such hands their success 
is assured. Long live the real trade journal. 

THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

T the late session of the New York State Press Asso- 
A ciation much time was devoted to the consideration 
of the law of libel, as existing in that state, and a more 


E. H. 
Butler, of the Buffalo Vews, read a paper declaring the 


than interesting discussion resulted therefrom. 


present law as essentially English in form, character and 
intent; aimed with deadly effect at newspapers, with 
some concessions and improvements in recent years. 
The law, he said, is false in basis, which is that the press 
is always an offender against personal character. He 
suggested a wholesale amendment of the present law, 
and favored press opposition to candidates refusing to 
submit to them. Assemblyman Teft, of the Whitehall 
Chronicle, said that the press needs no exemption from 
the liability attaching to its special calling any more than 
any other profession or business. He would apply the 
same rule of law and treatment to each class. A sharp 
discussion followed between Messrs. Butler and Teft, in 
which the latter was called more a lawyer than a journal- 
ist, and he declared himself a defender of individual 


rights. Carroll E. Smith, chairman of the Committee 
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on Libel submitted a report recommending that the asso 
ciation approve and urge upon the legislature an amend- 
ment to the code, to be perfected and laid before its 
next session, to be applied to the general subject of libel, 
which shall provide an action, civil or criminal, cannot 
be maintained against a reporter, publisher or proprietor 
of a newspaper for the publishing therein of a fair and 
true report of any local, legislative or other public 
official proceedings of any public meetings or assemblies 
without actual malice in making the report. ‘The report, 
which is quite voluminous, and which was unanimously 
adopted, also provides that presumption of malice should 
not rest in the fact of publication alone. 

This proposed amendment, in our judgment, is one 
itself to the of all 


rational, unprejudiced men ; for while the press has no 


which will commend indorsement 
right, either moral or legal, to use its tremendous power 
to blacken character or gratify personal malice, on the 
other hand, it must be self-evident that the principle 
which has heretofore been recognized, the greater the 
truth the greater the libel, will not stand the test of the 
crucible of common and sense is, or 


sense, common 


should be, common law. 


HAP-HAZARD ESTIMATING. 
AP-HAZARD estimating —the bane of the trade 

H and the careless method, or rather lack of method, 
of many printers in estimating (?) on work, has been so 
frequently referred to in our columns that we had well 
nigh intended to let the subject rest with what had been 
already written, and the illustrations furnished ; but a 
case of such a flagrant character has recently been 
brought to our attention, with which one of the leading 
printing offices in Chicago is connected, that we cannot 
refrain from alluding to it. 

A large manufacturing firm in this city desired to get 
out 5,000 price lists, forty-eight pages and cover, 3'4 by 
6 inches, in nonpareil type (a large proportion of which 
was double price), printed on 28 by 42, 1oo Ib. extra 
tint paper; cover on 50 tbh. 20 by 25; binding, wire 
stitched through cover ; and sought estimates for same. 
The bid of the firm referred to amounted to $168.75. A 
short time after the estimates had been submitted inquiry 
made as to the decision arrived at, when it 


was Was 


ascertained that the order had been placed with a com 


peting firm for the sum of $75! It is needless to say 
that this information was received with surprise, not 
because the house referred to had failed to get the job 
for its manager, like all sensible business men, does not 
work for glory —éut because another printing establish 
ment had undertaken to complete the entire Job at the price 
he had figured the composition. ‘Yhat the firm which has 
undertaken the contract at the estimate given cannot 
make a profit, but must fill it at a positive loss the fol 
lowing statement, which can easily be verified, will 
demonstrate : 

The composition, fifty-two pages (nonpareil) 63 by 
32, 2,016 ems to a estimated at 70 cents 


page, per 


thousand, instead of sixty, in order to allow for double 
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price matter, and the result is $73. ‘The paper required— 
six reams, at 9 cents, a profit of 1 cent per pound, $54 ; 
cover, one and one-quarter reams, $6.25; presswork, 
inside, $15; cover, $5.50; binding, $3 per thousand, 
$15; total, $168.75. What system of arithmetic was 
adopted by the firm that assumed to furnish five thou- 
sand such price lists for $75 must be left to conjecture. 
Suffice it to say there is evidently something rotten in 
Denmark, as some parties will find to their cost, before 
the job is delivered, that is, provided the requirements 
are fulfilled. 

Now, the pertinent question is, how long is this 
happy-go-lucky system of doing business to continue ? 
How long are these wreckers to be allowed to pursue 
their vocation unchallenged or without exposure? How 
long will honest and reliable business houses be com- 
pelled to bid against people who make such_ prices ? 
These are inquiries which time alone can solve. The 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small. Let us hope, however, that the day is not far 
distant when all who are demoralizing legitimate business 
and turning out work at the prices named will be buried 


And 


let us further hope that that time will come before they 


in the graves they are now digging for themselves. 
have inflicted an irreparable injury on the trade. 


USES FOR WOOD PULP. 
: ‘HIIo July issue of the Paper World contains a very 


interesting and instructive letter from the pen of 
the distinguished economist, Mr. Edward Atkinson, on 
the uses to which wood pulp may be applied, among 
which he alludes to the expediency of utilizing this 
material for covering roofs, and also for construction of 
taper World 


dwelling houses. In referring to it the 


truly says: 

The suggestions are practical, and are especially worthy of the 
attention of pulp makers, whose product is increasing at so rapid a 
rate that some outlet for it other than paper making seems to be a 
certain necessity of the not distant future. The men who are 
first to bring pulp into extended use as building material at a price 
that shall be within the reach of the builders of average dwellings, 
will reap a rich financial reward. The people are in just the 
temper to take advantage of such a material, the more so if it 
shall prove, as it doubtless will when it comes, to be better than 
lumber for the purpose. Experiment has shown the easy adapt- 
ability of wood pulp to building purposes, and it only remains to 
devise ways of making it economically practicable. Meanwhile 
the minor uses to which it is found to be suited are almost infinite, 
and the discovery of the means of applying it to them is going 
rapidly forward. Whatever may be the effect of increasing the 
number of mills for making wood-pulp paper, the pulp mills have 
a very hopeful outlook in the prospect for a wider demand for their 


product than the paper-making field offers. 


T is needless to say that THE INLAND PRINTER is grati- 
| fied at the appointment of Capt. W. M. Meredith as 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Treasury 
Department. We feel satisfied he will serve the govern- 
ment well and faithfully, and win the record of being a 
good, honest and efficient officer. We congratulate 
President Harrison, the city of Chicago, and the craft 


at large, on his appointment. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF ITS THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 


SESSION. 


HE thirty-seventh annual session of the International Typo- 

graphical Union convened in the Chamber of Commerce, 

Denver, Monday evening, June 10, President Plank in the 
chair. After the roll call of delegates, Mark L. Crawford was 
appointed as reading clerk, John Mann sergeant-at arms, and 
Orville L. Smith messenger. 

Mr. Lake (St. Louis), on behalf of the Committee on Laws, 
offered the following amendment to the constitution in relation to 
the duties of the secretary-treasurer, which was adopted : 

He shall make a just, true and complete record of each and every day's pro- 
ceedings, to be printed and laid on the desks of delegates each morning 
during the session. 

The convention then adjourned till 9 a.m., Tuesday morning 
Promptly at 9:30 the gavel of President Plank called the convention 
to order, after which the divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Dr 
Moore. Wolf Londoner, mayor of Denver, was then introduced, 
who welcomed the delegates in behalf of the citizens in his hap- 
piest vein, as did also Mr. William H. Milburn, president of 
union 49, inthe name of its members. Responses to both of these 
addresses were made by Mr. Plank, who after the transaction of 
some unimportant business, announced the following standing 
committees : 

AprEALs— Messrs. Dunbar, of Philadelphia; Jackson, of Cincinnati; 
Willis, of Oakland, California; John, of Galveston, Texas; Reiner, of 
Omaha. 

RETURNS AND FINANCES 
Detroit; Burns, of Denver; 
delphia. 

PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS — Messrs. Smith, of San Francisco; McAllister, of 
Albany; Walker, of Houston, Texas; Leibrich, of Cincinnati; Baumgartner, 


Messrs. Colton, of New Orleans; Knox, of 


Beattie, of Montreal; Harrison, of Phila- 


of St. Louis. 

SuBorDINATE Untons— Messrs. Kells, of New York ; Oburn, of Indianap 
olis; Mabbott, of Lansing; Stamps, of Los Angeles; Sprightly, of Wash- 
ington. 

MISCELLANEOUS BusineEss— Messrs. Dillon, of 
Jacques Cartier, Montreal; Rawlings, of Council Bluffs, Iowa; Kester, of 
Butte, Montana; Knowles, of Chicago. 

UNFINISHED BusinEss— Messrs. Platt, of Washington ; Kimpton of Pitts 
burgh; Magrane, of Toledo; Costello, of New York; Sommer, of Cincin 


Brooklyn; Caron, of 


nati. 
COMMITTEE ON THANKS— Messrs. Gilmore, of Toronto; Derham, of New 
ark; Cushing, of Chicago ; Faries, of Philadelphia ; McCarty of Indianapolis. 


The president then read his annual address, which was an 


interesting and instructive document. In it he referred to the 


action of the committee appointed at the Kansas City session to 
meet the United Typothetz, which met in New York, September 
17, 1888, as also the communications which passed between the 
two bodies, and, commenting thereon, said : 


To the local Typothetz, in my opinion, our attention should be directed, 
and such steps taken as shall seem best. As the theory and practice of the 
organization are free action of local Typothetz and free action of individual 
members of the same, there is really no body with which we can treat that 
has authority to represent the whole. It may be said that this condition of 
individual action on the part of the employer existed before the Typothet« 
came into existence, but then there did not exist the bond to aid each other, 
nor were they agreed as to any line of policy to be followed toward the Typo 
graphical Unions. Among the Typotheta members we should aim to retain 
our friends, gain the friendship of those who are indifferent, and foil those 
who are our enemies, as apparently the underlying purpose of the majority is 
not to improve and protect the printing business, but to debase it so far as 
we are concerned by cutting down wages of emp!oyés to such a figure that it 
will no longer be the means of supporting a large class of people in the 
manner American workmen should be supported. How this latter result 1s 
to be prevented is and has been the problem of the Typographical Unions 
to solve, and it is for you to mark out the course to pursue. What should we 
submit to the Executive Committee of United Typotheta ? What should we 
recommend to subordinate unions, relative to their action toward local 
Typothete ? 

Other matters referred to were the American Federation ot 
Labor, the contemplated inauguration of the eight-hour move 
ment, the subject of organization, the Executive Council, report ol 
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the proceedings and their unnecessary length, the International 
Typographical Congress, and proposed changes in the constitution. 

Reports were also presented by the second vice-president, 
showing that there have been in all seven pressmen’s unions 
organized during the past year, as follows: No. 9, Helena, Mont.; 
No. 36, Atlanta, Ga.; No. 37, Butte City, Mont.; No. 38, Balti- 
more, Md.; No. 39, Seattle, Wash.; No. 40, Denver, Col.; No. 
41, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ation, 38; membership of pressmen’s unions, 1,438; pressmen 


Number of pressmen’s unions in oper- 


members of typographical unions, 161 ; total membership of press- 
men under the International Typographical Union, 1,599. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed that the financial con- 
dition under the system in operation for the past two years is 
gradually improving. At the last session it was decided to refund 
an assessment which had been levied and collected, amounting to 
$6,500.10, by authorizing unions which had paid said assessment 
to retain 50 per cent of the per capita tax until the amounts paid 
hy them respectively had been refunded. During the year 
$4,009.35 had been repaid, leaving a balance of $2,490.75 still to 
be refunded. The refunding of this assessment greatly reduces 
the income of the general fund, as will be observed by a compari 
ion for the past two years. The receipts to the general fund for 
the year 1887-8 amounted to $13,897.92, while the receipts for 
1888-9 were $12,004.65; a decrease on account of refunding 
assessment of $1,893.27. The expenditures for the year 1888-9 
were $523.29 less than that of the preceding year, and at the close 
of the year left a balance of $830.13 to the credit of the fund. 

Recapitulation for the year ended April 30, 1889. May 1, 
balance on hand, $8,884.65 ; receipts as per quarterly report dated 


ISS8, 


August 20, 1888, $6,820.77; receipts as per quarterly report dated 
November 19, 1888, $6,534.50; receipts as per quarterly report 
dated February 18, 1889, $5,696.40; receipts as per quarterly 
report dated May 20, 1889, $7,181.38; total, $35,117.70. Expendi- 
20, 1888, $6,623.49; 
1878, 


tures as per quarterly report dated August 
expenditures as per quarterly report dated November 109, 
$6, 337-23 ; expenditures as per quarterly report dated February 
18, 1889, $3,181.08; expenditures as per quarterly report dated 
May 20, 1889, $3.355.96; total, $19,497.76. Balance, $15,619.94. 
Of this amount there is a balance of $12,692.11 to the credit of the 
Executive Council. 
The report of the 
a total in the treasury of $21,689.65, which was accompanied with 


trustees of the Childs-Drexel Fund showed 


the recommendation that the fund remain intact, and be added to 
as at present till the convention of 1891, which body shall dispose 
of the fund as its wisdom may determine. 

The reports of the organizers possessed comparatively little 
Mr. 


mendation : 


interest. Lake, however, presented the following recom- 


In lieu of the present system, would suggest that state associations be 
formed in states and provinces where three or more unions exist, which shall 
hold delegate conventions annually or semi-annually; shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction within their own territory; shall make laws for their govern- 
ent not tonflicting with the International. By this method unions in the 
various states would be drawn more closely together; would discuss trade 
matters from’a broader standpoint than could a single subordinate union, 
and could ofttimes avert trouble which otherwise might overwhelm. This, 
too, would have a tendency to speedily enroll the country printer. 

The report of the delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor at St. Louis, showed the attendance of fifty-one delegates, 
2,797 subordinate 
unions. It also stated that the eight-hour movement was the most 
important work considered by the federation and recommended 


representing thirty-four organizations and 


its thorough discussion by the convention. 

The Committee on Laws composed of O. R. Lake, A. P. 
Marston, H. M. James Wright and Robert Donaldson, 
recommended an annual meeting on the second Monday in June, 
to be held permanently in the city of Indianapolis; that all 
amendments to the constitution be referred by the International 


Ives, 


union to subordinate unions; further general laws enacted by 
International convention involving increased taxation shall be sub- 
mitted to subordinate unions. An executive council of president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and organizers was suggested 





| 
| 
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This body should have general supervision of the business of the 


[International union, of districts and of subordinate unions. It 


shall assemble at Indianapolis at the call of the president, or at 
the request of five members, for the consideration of business 
It shall 


subordinate unions, or between districts, and all such decisions 


stated in the call. decide all questions arising between 
shall be final, subject to appeal to the International union ; it 
shall have power to direct the organizer of any district, in case of 
to compromise or to terminate 
the 


the 


a strike or lockout, propose a 


such strike or lockout. No union shall go on strike without 


consent, first, of the organizer of its district, and then of 
Executive Council, under such penalties for the violation thereof as 
the International union may prescribe, it being understood that 
the president and organizer shall use every endeavor to avoid 
trouble. Whenever a union which has complied with all laws 
shall have within its jurisdiction a lockout, strike or other trouble 
of like nature, it shall be entitled to such assistance as the Execu 
shall be the 


law to meet such cases 


tive Council shall deem necessary, or directed by 
International Typographical Union by 
They also recommended the publication of an official organ by the 
secretary-treasurer. Where proofreaders are practical printers 
they must be members of the union. No subordinate union shall 
admit to membership any person who has not served an appren 
ticeship of at least five years and applicant submitted to rigid 
life 


union, 


insurance feature in 
the to be 
of the 


based 


The establishment of a 
connection with the International 
known ‘*The Childs-Drexel 
Union Printers of North America,” 
upon the investment (as a reserve fund) of what is known as the 


examination 
association 
Association 


as Endowment 


said association to be 
Childs-Drexel Fund and the revenue derived from it 

The Cobb memorial recommending the establishment of a life 
insurance feature under the auspices of the International Typo 
graphical Union, to be known as the Childs-Drexel Association, 
the features of which are familiar to our readers, was discussed at 
length, and a majority and minority report on same presented 

On re-assembling, Wednesday after roll call, 
motion of Mr. McDonald, of Chicago, $300 were appropriated for 
the use of the Johnstown sufferers. 

The report of the Committee on Laws was then proceeded with, 
The first 


recommendation provided that the International Typographical 


morning, on 


and, on motion, was considered section by section 
Union should meet annually on the second of June in the city of 
Indianapolis. After a prolonged discussion, the following amend 
ment to the report was carried. by a vote of 107 to 2 

The International Typographical Union shall meet annually on the see 
ond Monday in June in such city as the preceding convention may select 


Further amendments were adopted providing for a special 
meeting at the call of the president, on the request of five unions, 
provided thirty days’ notice be given to subordinate unions ; sub 
mitting amendments to the constitution to subordinate unions, and 
that such proposed amendments be discussed at their regular 
meetings in July and August, and the result thereof forwarded to 
the secretary-treasurer of the International Typographical Union 
on or before September 30; providing for an executive council, 
consisting of the president, vice-president and secretary-treasurer ; 
providing for the publication of a monthly official journal, 4 pages, 
14 by 10%, under the auspices of the International body, which 
shall publish the decisions of the president, reports of committees, 
receipts, disbursements and arrearages, charters granted, etc 

The following communications were then read, and referred to 
Committee on Laws: 


Tue ALBANY, DENVER, COL., June 12, 1889 


To the International Typographical Union : 
Understanding that you are considering the advisability of 
take 


GENTLEMEN, 
founding a home for the sick and indigent members of your union, we 
the liberty of presenting the following propositions for your worthy con- 
sideration : 

We offer to deed to your union, in fee simple, eighty (80) acres of land 
lying within one mile east of the city of Colorado Springs, subject to the 
following conditions : 

I. That your union begin the erection of a home on said land within the 


period of two years from the date of said deed, said.home to cost not less 





re 
8)2 


than the sum of twenty (20) thousand dollars, and to be completed within one 
year from the date of the commencement of said building. 

II. That your union shall have the right to sell any portion of said tract 
not exceeding sixty (60) acres at any time after the date of said deed, the pro- 
ceeds of said sale or sales to be placed in the hands of a trustee mutually 
acceptable, to be applied by him, if by you desired, toward the erection of a 
home on this tract, or to be paid over to the present owners of said tract in 
event of a failure to commence the erection of a home within two (2) years as 
above specified. 

III. That the taxes on said land for the two years shall be borne by the 
union (it being guaranteed that the taxes shall not exceed one hundred (100 
dollars per annum), the amoumt of said taxes to be reimbursed to the union in 
event of a failure on your part to acquire said tract of eighty acres. 

IV. That the deed for said tract shall be placed in escrow with some 
mutually acceptable party, to be delivered to your union upon compliance 
with the foregoing conditions. 

In behalf of the Board of Trade of Colorado Springs, by 

Louts R. Euricn, President, 


THE ALBANY, DENVER, COL., June 12, 1889. 
To the International Typographical Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—In further explanation of the accompanying proposition, 
we call your attention to the following facts: 

I. That the eighty acres offered for the location of your home is valued 
at four hundred (400) dollars per acre. 

II. That the value of that part of the tract, available for purposes of 
sale, if the growth of the city of Colorado Springs in the next five years is at 
all proportionate to its growth in the past five, will in the year 1894 represent 
a market value of from one hundred thousand to two hundred thousand dollars, 

III. That the cool bracing summer climate combined with its mild 
equable winter climate, in addition to its superior social character and beau- 
tiful scenic surroundings, make Colorado Springs an ideal place of residence, 

IV. That the leading physicians of our country have virtually agreed in 
characterizing Colorado Springs as the most perfect natural sanitarium and 
health resort in the world for the cure of all forms of throat and lung diseases, 
diseases to which printers are especially liable. 

V. That Colorado Springs is onthe natural highway between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and that, geographically speaking, it is nearly in the center 
of the United States. 

VI. That in the acceptance of our proposition the union has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose; that it places eighty acres of valuable land 
within your option of acceptance, giving you a period of two years in which 
to resolve to prosecute the erection of a home or to relinquish the project; 
that the expenditure of twenty thousand dollars will supply an institution, 
well built of brick or stone, containing ample accommodations for thirty 
persons; that the proper maintenance of such an institution will not exceed 
seventy-five hundred dollars per annum, a tax of about twenty-five cents per 
year on each member of your union; that the establishment of such a home on 
the highway of continental travel would naturally draw to itself the attention 
of many wealthy and charitably disposed citizens, and that endowments and 
bequests would inevitably come which would assist you in building up a 
home worthy of the strength and influence of your union; that we are 
perfectly satisfied to extend to you the privilege of a two-year consideration 
of our proposition because we are persuaded that a mature deliberation as 
to what will be for the highest and best interests of your organization, 
added to a careful, conservative investigation as toall the relative advantages 
of location, will lead you toan irresistible conviction that your union ought to 
maintain a home for the sick and for the indigent of your craft, and that it 
ought to be located in the city of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 

In behalf of the Board of Trade of Colorado Springs, by 

Louis R, Enricn, President, 

Mr. Chas. S. Semper, an old union printer and a charter mem- 
ber of No. 49, also offered to donate eighty acres of his farm, 
situated nine miles north of Denver, for the purpose of building a 
printers’ home thereon. 

The result of the afternoon session was the passage of the 
following, providing that the secretary-treasurer shall send all 
receipts for money received from financial officers of subordinate 
unions to the disbursing officers of said unions, acknowledging 
the same by postal or otherwise ; that no subordinate union shall 
admit to membership any person who has not served an appren- 
ticeship of four years, and that the president submit to subordinate 
unions such measures as in his judgment may be conducive to 
the welfare of the craft, which he shall put in force. 

Thursday morning's proceedings were mainly characterized by 
asomewhat excited discussion in the committee of the whole on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Laws, that the executive coun- 
cil consists of the president, vice-presidents, secretary-treasurer and 
organizers. The debate was participated in by a number of dele- 
gates and arguments pro and con were ably presented. As amended 
and adopted the section reads ; 

Section 6, There shall be an executive council consisting of the presi- 
dent, vice-presidents and the secretary-treasurer, which body shall have 
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general supervision of the business of the International union, of districts, 
and of subordinate unions. The president shall preside at all meetings and 
the secretary-treasurer shall act as secretary, and both shall have a vote on 
all questions. It shall assemble at such city as the president shall direct at the 
call of the president, or at the request of five members, for the consideration 
of business stated in the call. It shall decide all questions arising between 
subordinate unions, or between districts, and all such decisions shall be final, 
subject to appeal to the International union. Whenever a union which has 
complied with all laws shall have within its jurisdiction a lockout, strike o1 
other trouble of like nature, it shall be entitled to such assistance as the 
Executive Council shall deem necessary, or as shall be directed by the Inter 
national union by law to meet such cases. Provided, however, that in 
towns or cities where there is more than one union holding a charter from the 
International Typographical Union, they shall not call upon the Executive 
Council until a conference has been held by all subordinate unions having 


equal representation. 


A motion being made to proceed to the election of officers, 
President Plank ruled that as there were no vacancies the regular 
order of election would be dispensed with. His decision being 
appealed from, Vice-President Hays was called to the chair, and 
the president defended his ruling on the ground that the official 
report of the proceedings of the Kansas City convention showed 
that biennial sessions had been determined on, the officers had 
been elected for two years. No provision had been made for an 
election at Denver. A long and exciting discussion ensued, extend- 
ing into the afternoon session, when a vote was taken, with the 
result that the decision of the chair was sustained by a vote of 
ayes 59, nays 57. 

The report of the Committee on the President's Address was 
as follows : 


We congratulate the president upon the successful termination of the 
year just ended. Of the different subjects mentioned we would recommend 
that the following dispositions be made: 

1. 7yfothete.—As this is a matter of paramount importance to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, we would recommend that a committee be 
appointed to take charge of the entire matter. 

2. American Federation of Labor.—Indorse the action of the president. 

3. New Vork Stereotypers.—Indorse the action of the president, and refer 
to the union for final action. 

We concur with the president in the opinion that the 
We concur with the president in the 


4. Organisation, 
system of organization is insufficient. 
recommendation that the charters of derelict unions mentioned in his report 
be revoked at the end of six months if they do not comply with the law. 

Referred to the Committee on General Laws. 
Referred to Committee of the Whole. 
Referred to Finance Committee. 

We concur with the president in the recommen 


5. Executive Council, 
David M, Pascoe, 
Auditing Committee, 
Report of Proceedings, 

dation that the detailed report of the secretary-treasurer be omitted from the 
published proceedings, but would suggest that the list of permanent members 
remain, Would also recommend that the price of pages in the appendix be 
advanced, 

g. Decisions.-Referred to the union. 

10, /rternational Typographical Congress. 

11. Coustitution.—Referred to Committee on Laws. 


Referred to the union. 


The report of the Committee on Returns and Finances stated 
that an examination of the accounts of the books of the secretary- 
treasurer showed the cash on hand in bank, in cash drafts, etc., 


to be $16,087.69. 
The Committee on Miscellaneous Business presented the fol 


lowing report : 


No. 1. Favorably on the resolution by Mr. Vaughan, of Denver, in regard 
to making THE INLAND PRINTER the technical trade journal of the printing 
trade, 

No. 2. 
to making a uniform style for composition for newspapers 

No. 3. Favorably on the resolution of Mr. McPhillips, of Michigan, to 
continue to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor, 

No. 4. Unfavorably on the resolution by Mr. Miller, of Fort Wayne, in 
regard to honorary membership blanks. 

No. 5. Resolution of Mr. McPhillips, of Michigan, in regard to Labor 
Holiday. Withheld. 

No. 6. Resolution by Mr. Vaughan relative to resolution bearing on the 
Childs-Drexel Fund referred back to the union for action. 

No. 7. Favorably on the resolution of Mr. Connolly, of St. Louis, relative 
to the publishing of the black list. 

No. 8. Favorably on the resolutions of Mr, Oyster, of Washington, rela 


Unfavorably on the resolution of Mr. Metcalf, of Duluth, relative 


tive to legislation to purify the ballot for the election of public officers. 

No. 9. Unfavorably on the resolution of Mr. Coleman, of Columbus, in 
regard to charte 

No. 10. Favorably on the resolution of Mr. Kells, of New York, indorsing 
the Chase International Copyright Law. 
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The report was considered seriatim, and recommendations 1, 
2, 4, 8, 9 and 10 were concurred in; recommendation No. 3 was 
referred to the convention in executive session; recommendations 
5, 6, no action ; recommendation 7, non-concurred in. 

The following recommendation on the report of the second 
vice-president was unanimously adopted : 


The report of the second vice-president is an able document and will be 
His recommendations should have the 
We congratulate him on the 


read by delegates with much interest. 
immediate attention of the Committee on Laws. 
fact that the pressmen’s unions are in a flourishing condition. 

Messrs. Holland, Lewis, Ferguson, Oyster and Riley were 
appointed as members of the committee to consider the question 
of the union's relations with the Typothete. 

The Committee on Laws recommended the acceptance of the 
proposition of citizens of Colorado Springs for the Printers’ 
Home. 

Mr. Lake regarded the proposition as a most munificent one. 
The union had only to take possession of eighty acres of land, hold 
it for two years and then during the third year construct a home 
$20,000. He said there would be sixty acres of land, 
This would produce a 


to cost 
rapidly appreciating in value, to be sold. 
large amount of money. 

The committee from Colorado Springs was invited to the plat- 
form and welcomed with applause. 

Mr. Erich, president of the Chamber of Commerce of Colorado 
Springs, was introduced by President Plank, and said, in sub- 
stance : 

I can understand how any proposition from Colorado Springs would be 
received with distrust after the hour of rain and gust you received last Satur- 

|Laughter.] 
We ofter you eighty acres. We place it in the hands of a third party, If 
you build a home before the expiration of three years the ground is yours. 
If you want to sell a portion of the land you can do so, and if you build the 
If not, it comes back 


day. 


Printers’ Home the money can be used for that purpose. 
It has been asked why Colorado Springs is so anxious. 
estimate your worth. You belong to a craft of intelligent men. 
nate information. The thinking mind today recognizes that behind the editor 
and author stand the class of men who make the newspaper possible. 

We want your organization to make Colorado Springs your home, and we 
know that your advertisement of our advantages will bring incalculable bene- 
fits tous. Nobler and better than all our mountain scenery is that type of 
American citizens who have greeted you in the far West. 

When you look back on your experience here, and remember the hour in 
Cheyenne cafion, we hope you will also remember the warm-hearted people 


to us. You under- 


You dissemi- 


who were glad to welcome you and hope to know you better in the future. 


Mr. Lambert, of Austin, who had come with a similar propo- 
sition from its citizens, moved that the proposition of Colorado 
Springs be adopted and accepted by a rising vote, which motion 
was put, and the convention arose en masse. 

A committee of three was appointed, consisting of the presi- 
dent, second vice-president and secretary-treasurer, to make the 
proper negotiations and arrange with the donors the details of the 
acceptance of the proposition. 

The evening session was more brief than expected. The 
topic that was raised, however, as soon as the convention was 
called to order, was the report of the Law Committee on the sub- 
ject of the Childs-Drexel Fund, recommending that a system of 
insurance, with a benefit not exceeding $250, be inaugurated. 
The discussion of the subject was quite animated and exhaustive, 
but at 8:30 o'clock an adjournment was had without any action 
being taken. 

A letter was received from George W. Childs in response to an 
invitation to be present. Mr. Childs regretted his inability to 
accept the invitation, and sent the union his warmest wishes for a 
convention that should result in wise legislation, beneficial alike to 
employers and members of the craft. 

On Saturday morning the union met in committee of the 
whole, and proceeded to act on the report of the Committee on 
Miscellaneous Business; all its recommendations were indorsed. 
Among them were that the official organ be issued forthwith, that 
none but practical printers be employed on typesetting machines ; 
that the union express its sympathy with the sufferers from the 
Seattle conflagration ; that cards be received in union offices only 
in the language used in those offices; that the union indorses the 
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blue labels of the cigarmakers union, and pledges its members 
to buy goods that bear those labels. 

Atlanta was chosen as the next place of meeting for the next 
session of the International Typographical Union by a vote of 65 
to 41 for St. Paul. 

Messrs. Thomas J. Harrison, of Philadelphia, and J. D. Vaughan, 
of Denver, were elected to fill the vacancies in the delegation to 
the American Federation of Trades, and Messrs. Crowley, of Cin 
cinnati, and Caron, of Montreal, as delegates to the Labor Con 
gress in Paris. 

The Plate Printing Special Committee submitted a report 
recommending the adoption of a resolution demanding that the 
government return to the process of hand work in printing govern 
ment bonds and bank notes. It was adopted 

The union voted $400 each to Messrs. Caron, of Montreal, and 
Crowley, of Cincinnati, as expenses to Paris as delegates to the 
World’s Federation of Trades, provided they are not acceptable 
to the Scripp’s syndicate. 

The 
report of the Committee on Miscellaneous Business, and immedi 


convention went into committee of the whole on the 


ately rose. 

A resolution, recommending Capt. W. M. Meredith to the posi 
tion of chief of the National Engraving Bureau, was adopted 

The Committee on Thanks reported the following, which was 


unanimously adopted : 


That the thanks of this conventicn be tendered to Rev. Dr. Moore for his 
eloquent invocation for the guidance of divine providence to the delibera 
tions of this body. 

To Mayor Londoner, the city council and citizens of Denver for the warm 
welcome received at their hands. 

To the Board of Trade of Denver for the use of their beautiful chamber 

To Denver Union, No. 49, for the open-handed and warm-hearted man 
ner in which they have provided for our entertainment. 

To Committee of Arrangements, O. L. Smith, J. D. Vaughan, William H 
Milburn, C. W. Rhodes, J. W. Hastie, and the members of the other commit 
tees, we are unable to express our feeling of gratitude for the almost superhu 
man efforts they have put forth for our comfort and pleasure. 

To the Board of Trade, Typographical Union No. 82, and the citizens of 
Colorado Springs, for the magnificent and generous entertainment provided 
for us while in their beautiful city; also for the munificent gift of eighty 
acres of land for the use of the proposed printers’ home. 

To Charles L. Spencer, of Washington, D. C., for the gift of a bound vol 
ume of Zhe Printer, published in New York, in the years 1859 to 1861. 

To the officials of the Colorado Midland and Denver & Rio Grande rail 
ways for the many courtesies extended to us along the route of excursions to 
and from Aspen. 

To the press of Denver generally for the fair and impartial reports of out 
daily proceedings. 

To our officers, elected and appointed, for the efficient manner in which 
they have discharged their duties. 

Another resolution of thanks to A. W. Middleton for his consideration on 
behalf of the eastern delegations, getting them through rapidly from the 
East. 

President Plank then made a brief speech of congratulation 
upon the work accomplished. He assured all the delegates of his 
warmest feelings of personal regard, and wished them a safe 


return to their homes. The convention then adjourned, to meet 


in Atlanta, June, 18go. 


COLORS AND HOW TO PRODUCE THEM. 


The following is a useful list of colors and the methods for 
made with red and 
lake 


and 


modifying them to different shades: Brown 


black; bright brown—carmine, yellow and black ; rose 


and white; chestnut—white and brown; purple—carmine 


blue ; lead color—white and black ; pearl—blue and lead color ; 


pink— white and carmine ; chocolate—black and Venetian red ; 


French white— purple and white; green—blue and yellow; pea 


green— green and white; dark green —green and black ; orange 


—red and yellow; straw color— white and yellow ; flesh color 


white, lake and vermilion ; olive —red, blue, black and yellow ; 


buff—yellow, white and red; vermilion—carmine and yellow ; 


lavender —carmine, ultramarine and white; sky blue— white and 


ultramarine ; umber—-white, yellow, red and black; drab 


umber, white and Venetian red Use white to produce light tints, 


and black to produce dark 
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A TRIP TO THE ROCKIES. 


COLORADO AND HER WONDERS—SCENERY THAT BEGGARS 
DESCRIPTION. 
LAVISHLY BESTOWED. 


WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


A THOROUGHLY ENJOYABLE TIME, AND EVERYBODY DELIGHTED. 


N Wednesday, June 5, we left Chicago for Denver, via the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, for a long-antici- 
pated trip to the heart of the Rocky Mountains, under the 

auspices of Denver Union, No. 49, tendered to the delegates and 

visitors in attendance on the thirty-seventh annual session of the 

International Typographical Union. After a somewhat unevent- 

ful run through one of the finest farming regions in America 


the garden of Illinois, Iowa (the prince 


Springs, and we take pleasure in presenting them, through the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, as deserving of more than a 
passing recognition. They are the material of which heroes 
are made, and we regret that, owing to the excitement incident to 
the occasion, no opportunity was afforded to present them with a 
substantial token as an appreciation of their services. The ties 
were cut in twain for a number of yards, many of the cars remain- 
ing at an angle of 45°, and a broken bolt from one of the wheels of 
the tender will be preserved as a memento of the occasion. 
Through the courtesy of the Rio Grande, the excursionists were 
transferred to a ‘‘special,’’ and thence forwarded to Colorado 
Springs, where they were tendered a right royal reception at the 
hands of the Board of Trade and the local typographical union. 
Carriages were in waiting to carry them through the broad, 
shaded avenues of this beautiful city, certainly one of the most 
attractive on the American continent, whose streets are made 

beautiful with trees on either side, and 








of agricultural states), Nebraska and 
Colorado, which, owing to the recent 
universal rainfall, appeared in their 
handsomest garb — we arrived safely at 
our destination, and had the pleasure 
of being welcomed by a number of old- 
time friends and acquaintances. Dur- 
ing the day ‘‘continuous arrivals” kept 
the efficient committee of arrangements 
on the ga? vive, who, however, were 
equal to the emergency, and spared no 
pains or trouble to make the last comer 
feel at home. In the evening an infor- 
mal reception was tendered the dele- 
gates at the Albany Hotel, and it is 
needless to add the occasion was a thor 
oughly enjoyable one, after which all 
preparations were perfected for ‘Ae 
event of the season — the trip to Color- 
ado Springs, Leadville and Aspen, the 
great mining camp of Colorado. 

Early next morning two special 
trains of six cars each were found in 
readiness, one going by way of the Col- 
orado Midland, the other by the Denver 
& Rio Grande, it having been previously 
arranged to divide the party, each of 
which should go by one route and return 
by the other, thereby affording an op- 
portunity to all of witnessing the grand, 
weird and varied scenery on 4e// roads 

a treat which will never be forgotten 
by those who had the pleasure of par- 
ticipating. A number of ladies accom- 
panied the excursionists, and thereby 
added materially to the enjoyment of 
the occasion. Midland 
were chaperoned by Messrs. Vaughan, 
Milburn and Rhodes, Mr. Hastie taking 
charge of the Denver & Rio Grande 
train. All went well with the occupants 
of the ‘‘ Midland” until the town of Sedalia, twenty-six miles west 
of Denver, had been reached, at which point its track passes over 
that of the Denver & Rio Grande on a bridge elevated some forty 


Those on the 


feet above, where an embankment of the same height supports 


the track. No sooner had the bridge been cleared and the 
embankment reached, than the passengers realized to their horror 
that the train had been derailed, and that every revolution of the 
wheels was carrying them nearer and nearer its verge. Provi- 
dentially a loss of life was averted by the engineer bringing the train 
toa halt within /we/ve tnches of the brink of the embankment — 
a truly marvelous escape, for which everyone felt duly thankful. 
The names of the engineer and fireman who so nobly did their duty 


are D. B. Potter and Joseph Eaton, both residents of Colorado 


CASCADES IN CHEYENNE CANON. 
Through the courtesy of the Denver & Rio Grande R:. R.) 


charming with rippling brooks, fed from 
mountain streams, running along the 
curbstone. 
plot of ground, eighty acres, situated in 
the heart of this national sanitarium, 
offered and subsequently accepted for a 
Printers’ Home, a location unexcelled, 


A visit was also paid to the 


which plead its own cause, and captured 
the vote of every delegate who saw it 
But the treat of the day was the drive 
to and spread at Cheyenne cain, situ- 
ated some four miles as the crow flies 
from Colorado Springs, but nearly twice 
that distance following the winding path 
over rocks, between straight pines and 
across the rushing waters of the brook 
that boils down the whole rocky cut. 
The narrow gorge ends in a round well 
of granite, down one side of which leaps, 
foams and rushes a series of cascades — 
seven falls in line pouring the water 
from the melted snow above into this 
cup, into whose deep hollow only the 
noonday sun ever shines. The savage 
wildness of the scenery and the vast 
height of the mountain cliffs form a 
panorama never to be forgotten. At 
the extremity of the gorge— hemmed in 
by towering walls, gloomy and frown- 
ing —and shaded by trees, wasstationed 
a band of music and also a well-spread 
table, presided over by the ladies of 
Colorado Springs. Unfortunately, the 
festivities were marred by a terrific rain 
and thunder storm, which compelled all 
present to seek refuge in their carriages, 
and which seemed in strange contrast 
to the foot of snow which welcomed the 
excursionists the same evening to the 
city of Leadville. 
Returning to Colorado Springs the 
‘*special” of the Midland was found waiting to convey the excur- 
| sionists to Leadville. Shortly after leaving, the train dashes 
through the Ute Pass and some of the grandest scenery in Colo- 
rado, where views of snow-capped peaks are found on every hand. 
At Green Mountain Falls, a beautifully located summer resort, an 
elegant repast had been prepared by the model hostess, Miss 
Warren, formerly of Colorado Springs, and proprietress of the 
magnificent new hotel recently erected at this place, to which ample 
justice was done. The parlor and dining room were profusely 
| decorated with mountain flowers, producing a very pleasing effect. 
Altogether, this reception was one of the most enjoyable treats of 
the trip, and the tourist will hunt far and wide before he will find 
a cosier and more enchanting retreat than that afforded at Green 
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Mountain Falls. Proceeding we pass through Buena Vista, a beau- 
tifully situated and enterprising town of two thousand inhabitants, 
in the valley of the Arkansas, distant 176 miles from Denver, 


and situated at an altitude of 7,700 feet. 
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morning, now published. At present the population of Leadville 


is estimated at 18,000. Its elevation is 10,000 feet. A number of 


the delegates were affected by the rarity of the atmosphere, in one 
entire insensibility 


case amounting to 


Early the following morning the tourists 





But on, on we speed, and tired and weary, 
arrive at what was formerly the greatest 
carbonate camp in the world — Leadville — 
where, as already stated, we were welcomed 
by a blinding snow storm, and this, too, on 
the 8th of June 

Although the Leadville of today is sof 
the Leadville of ten years ago; although 
she is no longer regarded as the Mecca of 
the adventurer, her mineral wealth re- 
mains, and there is no doubt that for years 
to come the surrounding mountains will 
continue to pour forth their hidden treas- 
ures. But as our readers doubtless care 
more for information pertaining to the print- 
ing trade than in the yield of ore from this 
or that mine, the following facts obtained 
from one of her oldest and most representa- 
tive citizens may prove of special interest 
The first daily paper in Leadville (1879), 
the Avening Chronicle, daily and weekly, 
was published by Davis, Arkins & Brown 
(the material for which was in transit from 
October till the following January), and was 
printed in a slab shanty, 20 by 25 feet. In 
this compartment were huddled fourteen men, who made it their 
home as well as workshop — being divided into two forces. For 
five months an effort was made to secure bricks with which to 


were astir, and after partaking of a good 
breakfast, proceeded by their respective 
routes to their destination 

The Leadville 
Aspen by the Midland Central is simply 
Weird, 


sublime and awe-inspiring, that man must 


scenery between and 


indescribable by pen or tongue 
be callous indeed who fails to appreciate 
his own insignificance in the presence of 
those stupendous chasms, monstrous crags 
and snow-capped mountains, grim, defiant 
and age-scarred, following each other in 
rapid succession, each proclaiming the 
existence and puissance of that God 

“Who plants his footsteps in the sea and ride 

upon the storm.’ 

After crossing the Arkansas Valley to 
Lake Creek a short distance, the foot of 
Sugar Loaf Mountain is reached. Circling 
around the foot of this mountain, the loco 
motive begins to climb the great hill to the 
summit of the snowy range ‘Crawling up 

the monstrous ridge, climbing the mountain 
side higher and higher, gradually leaving 
the valley and creek far below until they are hundreds of feet 
beneath the train, which keeps going up for several miles, the 


engine appears at the head of the gulch, making a horseshoe curve 





BUENA VISTA AND MOUNT PRINCETON, 


build a chimney, and when the much needed material arrived, 
calculations showed that if each brick used had not exceeded by 
a trifle the limits then permitted by the postal laws, the cost of 
their transportation by mail would not have equaled that paid for 
them as freight. This marvelous camp grew from a town of 1,500 
to a city of 30,000 inhabitants in five months. As an evidence 
of the avidity with which newspapers were sought for in those 
days, an illustrated edition of 30,000 copies, containing fifty pages, 
was sold in five hours, and in 1881, a special issue of 20,000 copies 
was promptly disposed of at 50 cents per copy. Of the twenty-six 
papers, daily and weekly, established since that time, but two or 
three remain — the Chronicle being the only daily, evening and 


COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY 


apparently at the base of the craggy, snow-covered peaks, and yet 
almost to the summit of the great range.” In coming up the 
mountain to the curve the scenery is grand indeed. The traveler 
is on the side of a great mountain almost above timber line, and 
yet among the thickest of the tall, straight pines. In front of him 
are the snow-capped peaks, visible through the clouds which some- 
times touch the train, while on the right, hundreds of feet below, 
is the emerald valley, with Lake Creek glistening in the sun 
Leaving the horseshoe curve the road winds around the rugged 
hills above timber line, and the scene changes from grandly beau 
tiful to grandly wild. The train winds among the rocks like a 


serpent, making several big curves, and marking out three or four 








856 


lines on the mountain side, one above the other, in all of which an 
Shortly after passing over a deep 
around the hill and under 
Hagerman Tunnel, 


increasing elevation is gained. 
gulch on the great ‘‘mountain trestle,” 
innumerable snow the train 
through the top of the Saguache Range, 12,000 feet above sea 
This is one of the highest tunnels in the world, having an 


sheds, enters 
level. 
elevation of 11,530 feet. It is 2,164 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 18 
As the train emerges from midnight darkness, a pan- 
orama unsurpassed is presented. Nestling at the base of the 
Snowy Range is Loch Ivanhoe, one of the most beautiful sheets 
of water in the Rockies. From the mouth of the tunnel gigantic 
pines, straight as an arrow, follow the track for a distance, after 
which it circles a hill to its south, during which trip sunshine, 
mist and snow alternate, a variation which commands both wonder 


feet high 


and admiration. The train stops a few minutes, during which 
some of the more adventurous leave the cars in search of moun- 
tain beauties, and shortly return with choice bouquets garnered 
from beds of snow three to six inches deep. But why continue 
on a scene which has been painted a thousand times before, and 
yet to the tourist making his maiden trip in these regions pos- 
sesses a thousand attractions that must be seen to be appreciated. 
Leaving Loch Ivanhoe the train follows the Frying Pan, a some- 
what insignificant stream, glimpses of which are occasionally 
obtained through the the mountain. 


Shortly after the /7iz% of the great gulch is reached, where it 


trees, as it winds about 


widens and deepens into an apparently bottomless pit, bearing 








LOCH 


IVANHOE 


the appropriate name of Hell Gate, an awful chasm which might 
well be imagined to be the entrance to the infernal regions. 
Above is an abrupt mountain of granite 1,000 feet in height, 
beneath the monstrous pit whose floor is strewn with rocks and 
bowlders weighing hundreds of tons, while all the surroundings 
are in keeping with the rugged grandeur of the scene, and this, too, 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Leaving this awful brink the train speeds through pine woods 
and meadows so quickly that all seems like a dream. In a few 
minutes Ivanhoe Falls are reached, having come down 1,500 feet, 
where a good view is obtained of the shelf in the granite cliffs 
where the train was moving a few minutes ago. From this point 
to Aspen the scenery is ever changing. Castellated towers, almost 
as perfect as if shapen by the hands of man, valleys, hills and 
wooded ravines follow each other in rapid succession. Cajon 
Diablo is passed, then Aspen Junction, where is the confluence of 
the Frying Pan and the Roaring Fork of the Grand, and next our 
destination, Aspen, a beautiful and enterprising mining city, 
situated on the Pacific slope of the great continental Divide of the 
Rocky Mountains, in what one of its local papers terms ‘‘ the 
world’s greatest mineral zone."” Here the delegates and visitors 
were welcomed by the citizens ev masse, and escorted by band, 
committee of reception, mounted police, cowboys, decorated stage 
coaches, etc., to the opera house, where they were formally wel- 
The 


second detachment, coming by the Denver & Kio Grande, arrived 


comed by the mayor in a brief and appropriate address. 
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The 


afternoon was spent in visiting various mines, printing offices, 


a few hours later, and were received in a similar manner. 
At five o’clock the celebrated 
team of the local fire department gave an exhibition for the benefit 
of the visitors—the same team which broke the world’s record for 
the wet test in the tournament of 1888 in 32 2-5 seconds—and they 
In the evening a public reception 


enjoying mountain drives, etc. 


covered themselves with glory. 
was tendered at the opera house, a structure of which many an 
older city would have reason to feel proud, which was literally 
crowded. Speeches were made by the president of the Board of 
Trade, Messrs. Hayes, Crawford, Oyster, Derham, Brown and 
Cameron, all of which were favorably received. A cordial invita- 
tion tospend several days in visiting the mines and other attractions 
was extended, ‘but, owing to arrangements previously made, was 
reluctantly declined. At midnight, shortly after the moon had 
disappeared behind the mountain’s crest, leaving the city in com- 
parative darkness, a sight worth seeing was witnessed. Emerging 
from the mines (relieved by a relay) came the miners in groups, 
and as they wended their way down the mountain's slope the 
flicker from their lamps showed the tortuous pathway they were 
following, seeming to girdle it with a belt of fire. 

The town of Aspen is a wonder and a revelation. 
tion is 7,775 feet above sea level, and its climate is unexcelled. 


Its eleva- 


Nine years ago it was a comparatively unknown mining camp; 
today it is a thrifty city of perhaps 10,000 inhabitants, possessing 
all the characteristics and advantages of a metropolitan center, 
while the mineral lode upon which it is located is acknowledged 
to be the greatest ever discovered in the world. The present out- 
put is nearly 4,000 tons of ore per week, averaging $70 per ton, 
exclusive of the lead. Its assessed valuations in 1881 were $228, - 
341; in 1889 they are estimated at $4,000,000. It 
thriving newspapers, the 7?mes and Sw, an examination of which 
showed that their establishments were kept in apple-pie order ; 
and we were equally pleased to learn that in both of them THe 


has two 


INLAND PRINTER was a welcome visitor. The comparative absence 
of crime is a notable feature, which, however, may be explained 
by the fact that instead of making a hero of its first murderer, he 
was promptly sentenced to imprisonment for life, and he is now 
doing service for the state. Thus nipped in the bud, murder lost 
its romance, and law and order reign supreme. 

Early next morning the Midland excursionists were transferred 
to the Denver & Rio Grande, the return trip being made by 
that road, the second party occupying the cars of the Midland, 
one leaving at three, the other at five o'clock. 

Denver was again safely reached after three days of somewhat 
exciting travel and experience. All were delighted with the trip 
and lavish in their expression of the hospitality bestowed. The 
presence of the ladies — God bless them — contributed materially 
to the enjoyment of the occasion, while the attention paid to the 
comfort of those participating by the efficient committee of 
arrangements elicited deserved encomiums from every quarter. 
A description of the return trip, and the marvelous scenery 
afforded by the Denver & Rio Grande, is unavoidably laid over 
till the August issue. 

3ut the hospitalities extended by No. 49 did not end here 
On Wednesday afternoon delegates and visitors were treated to a 
carriage drive through a portion of the residence and business 
streets, which was highly enjoyed; and also attended the opera 
house — which is admitted by all who have seen it to be one of the 
handsomest, if not the handsomest, of its kind in the United 
States —to witness Mlle. Rhea and company in the play of ‘* Adri- 
Lacouvier.” <A large floral tribute, containing the letters 
U., presented to the actress, was graciously acknowledged 


enne 
is i 

On Thursday evening a grand banquet was given at the Wind- 
sor Hotel, where 262 ladies and gentlemen sat down to a sumptu- 
ous repast. The dining room was ablaze with light and odorous 
with huge platters of peonies and tiger lilies. By every plate lay 
a bouquet of delicate and fragrant blossoms, while a full orchestra 
discoursed most exquisite music. 

After ample justice had been done the good things provided, 
and as the wine began to flow, Mr. O. L. Smith, chairman, called 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS. 























him. At that 





Messrs Vaughan, Kkhodes and Milburn around 
moment a committee of gentlemen from the other portion of the 
banquet hall, headed by Secretary McClevey, arrived, and that 
gentleman said : 

Mr. Milburn, Mr. Vaughan and Mr. Rhodes, we have been deputized as a 
committee to express thanks for the many courtesies extended to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union by the union you represent. 

He thereupon presented the gentlemen with three canes, each 
having a gold head, and being of finely polished wood. 

Mr. Milburn responded first, saying, this was the first time he 
had ever been knocked out in one round. 

Mr. Vaughan replied as follows : 

I know that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Milburn are too full for utterance, and 
J am anxious to be. We have endeavored to make it pleasant for you. All 
the accidents you have encountered have been only pleasant surprises. You 
were deprived of your Pullman sleepers that you might see some of the mid- 
{Laughter.] You were run off the track to see 
how nicely it could be done. But I will add that if I growto be a great grand- 
father I shall value this memento more and more with each succeeding year. 


night beauties of Leadville. 


| Applause. } 

Mr. Khodes said : 

This has been a great surprise to me, and I cannot express fully my 
thanks. I can only say that I appreciate deeply this compliment, and on 
behalf of the typographical union to which I have the honor of belonging, I 
would add that you may, when you return to your homes, feel in some meas- 
ure that every one of the Denver printers has enjoyed your coming and regrets 


your departure. [Applause.] 


Mr. McClevey, addressing Mr. Smith, said 

Mr. Sinith, one of that great family of people in this great country of 
ours, we desire also to express to you some of the grateful feelings we are 
moved by. We 
entertainment, and we appreciate it. 
ind gentlemen who have been the recipients of Denver hospitality, I desire to 


have known of your indefatigable industry in behalf of our 
In behalf of the entire number of ladies 


express their feelings of gratitude to you as chairman of the committee on 
irrangements, and beg of you to accept this slight memento, 

He then presented that gentleman with a very handsome gold- 
headed cane. Mr. Smith made a brief response, in which he 
modestly expressed his thanks and appreciation of the compliment 
paid him 

Colonel Lambert was called for and responded by saying that 
he wanted to say a word for the other division. A cloud was 
thrown over a portion of us, but we were as zealous to see our 
royal entertainer, Mr. John Hastie, suitably recognized It is 
through a villainous mistake that the souvenir we would have 
viven him is not here tonight, but I desire to say that we can only 
express again our appreciation of the warm attention that he has 
shown us 

Mr. Hastie said 

If my efforts have succeeded in assisting in placing the union of Denver 
unions of the United States, I shall rest content. I am 
here to go north, east, west and south, you will carry 


in the rank of other 
sure as you leave 

with you memories of pleasure, and will take to the respective unions you 
have the honor to represent good reports of faithful work. 1am a great believer 
In the relaxation from the cares of 
I thank you 


in the strength derived from sociability. 
legislation such as this I have faith much good is to be done. 
most sincerely and gratefully. 

\ letter from Mr. George W. Childs was read, and was received 
with tumultuous applause 

The following toasts were then responded to: ‘‘ The Interna- 
President E. ‘T. Plank; ‘‘ Colo- 
‘The Childs-Drexel Fund,” 
‘The Western Journalist,” 
‘‘OQur Wives, Mothers and 
‘*Denver,’’ Corpora- 


tional Typographical Union,” 
rado,"” Edward F. Brown, of Aspen ; 
James B. Dailey, of Philadelphia ; 
Hon. L. 
Sweethearts,” W. H. 


bB. France, of Denver ; 
Griffiths, 
tion Counsel Marsh ; *t The Sunny South,” Col. William Lambert, 
Austin, Texas; ‘‘ The Glorious North,” Phillip Corcoran, St. 
Paul; ‘‘ The Atlantic Coast,” Thomas J. Harrison, Philadelphia ; 
George E. Riggin, San Francisco ; ‘‘ Denver 


Denver ; 


‘* The Pacific Slope,” 
Union,” John D. Vaughan. 

A. C. Cameron, of THE INLAND PRINTER, was the last speaker. 
He said the lavish hospitality bestowed had exceeded the utmost 
expectation of delegates and visitors, and next to Chicago he 
thought Denver the finest city in the United States 

At 1.30 the company broke up, after an evening of unalloyed 


enjoyment and one long to be remembered 
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OMAHA. 

Returning, we spent a short time in Omaha, a city whose prog- 
ress has been truly phenomenal, many of its business and public 
structures ranking with the best in the United States. The air 
of go-aheaditiveness manifested is refreshing to a Chicagoan, and 
the lunacy of George Francis Train (so frequently referred to), 
based on his faith in its future, may well be called in question. 
The electric railroad, running between Omaha and Council Bluffs, 
is a grand success, making the trip between the two cities, eight 
miles, in twenty-five minutes. In company with the efficient rep- 
resentative of THe INLAND Printer, Mr. W. M. Kimmel, we paid 
a flying visit to several newspaper and job printing establishments, 
where we met and had a pleasant chat with a number of old 
acquaintances. 

We also had the pleasure of inspecting the establishments of 
the Great Western and Omaha typefoundries and chatting with 
their respective representatives, Messrs. M.S. Uhl and H. J. Picker- 
ing. Both gentlemen know and appreciate the needs and require- 
ments of the West in a preéminent degree, and make the best 
of all opportunities offered. Mr. Uhl reported trade fair and pros- 
pects good, while Mr. Pickering was up to his eyes in business, 
superintending the removal then:in progress to new and commo- 
dious quarters, 1118 Howard street. This structure is five stories 
and basement in height, covering 18,000 square feet, all of which 
are devoted to the various branches of the trade, such as the 
machinery department, electrotyping, roller composition, special- 
ties, Marder, Luse & Co's type, Campbell presses and second hand 
machinery. Omaha is all right, and her future is assured. Her 
newspapers have already established a national reputation, and the 
enterprise manifested by her citizens makes her future secure. 

Before concluding, we desire to express our heartfelt thanks 
for the many courtesies received on all hands. The favors extended 
we accept on behalf of THe INLAND PRINTER, and assure its many 


friends they will be reciprocated when opportunity offers 


RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing interests 
is specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F street N. W., Washington, D. C., who 
will furnish copies of patents for 25 cents each. 

IssuE OF JUNE 11, 1889. 
L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn, N. Y 


405,016—Printing and delivery mechanism. 

405,159—Printing machine. F. H. Grott, Jersey City, N. J. 

405,099—Printing machine. F. Kirsch, St. Louis, Mo. 

404,931—Printing machine sheet-delivery apparatus. A. R. Bartlett, Plain 
ficld, N. J. 

405,153—Printing machine sheet-delivery apparatus. G. P. Fenner, New Lon 
don, Conn. 

404,959—Printing machines. J. H. Buxton, D. Braithwaite and M. Smith, 


Manchester, England. 
ISSUE OF JUNE 18, 1889. 


P. Huether, Allegheny, Pa. 
G. D. Rogers, Minneapolis, 


Printers’ chase. 
Typesetting and distributing machine. 
Minn. 


495,479 


$95,273 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a season ticket to the New Era 
Exposition, to be held at St. Joseph, Missouri, from September 3 to 
October 5. The main building, for machinery and other exhibits 
connected therewith, has a floor space of 80 by 1,040 feet, or 
83,200 square feet, the largest building in the West. The amphi- 
theater will seat 10,000 people. The grounds comprise forty-five 
acres, carpeted with blue grass and covered with beautiful elm, 
ash and oak trees. There will be forty acres of pavilions, 
pagodas, arbors, pyramids, granaries, colonnades, arcades, grot- 
toes, canopies, etc., trimmed and decorated with and for cereal and 


other agricultural exhibits. There will be lakes, fountains, water- 
falls turning the ‘‘old mill,” rustic bridges, etc. 
exhibited railway rolling stock and railway appliances ; 
light, power and other electrical devices, and all kinds of machin- 


There will be 
electric 


ery, implements, tools, etc.; inducements certainly to insure a 


large attendance 
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THE OMAHA BEE’S NEW BUILDING. 


HE 19th of June was a memorable day for the Omaha Ace. 
Eighteen years old on that date, it began its nineteenth vol- 
ume in a new home, the largest and most complete newspa- 

per building in the world. The occasion was fittingly celebrated 
by throwing open the immense edifice for the inspection of the 
craft, a thousand invitations having been issued to prominent 
newspaper men and printers throughout the country. Many of 

them availed 





themselves of the 
opportunity to 
thoroughly study 
the building, 







which takes its 





place in the fore- 






most rank of 





the best business 





structures of this 





age, and bids fair 





to stand as an 





example for the 





future. 
The building, 
a cut of which 






is given here- 





with, occupies 
two full lots, 
with a front- 








Farnam, the principal business street of 





age of 132 feet on 
Omaha, and 132 feet on Seventeenth street, and is eight stories 






high 

The basement, which is entirely above ground, and the first 
floor are built of a jasper-like brilliant red granite. This is treated 
in'rock-faced finish for the most part with a strong buttressed 








effect at corners, with bee-hives carved in the granite pilasters 
The eleven polished massive pillars of this 





above each corner. 
material which adorn the main fronts are conceded by people who 








have traveled abroad to excel in beauty and variegation of colors 





any marble or granite used in the European capitals. 





The superstructure above is of brown obsidian pressed brick, 





trimmed with terra-cotta to correspond in color, and brownstone, 





molded brick and carved terra-cotta embellishments. To break 






the effect of the long lines of windows, the central portion of the 






Farnam street front is surmounted by an eighth story, extending 
: sixty feet, and above this twosmaller turrets rise toa height of 115 





feet above the sidewalk 

The main entrance is on Farnam street, by a granite arched 
portal of noble dimensions, flanked on either side by lesser arches, 
which form the windows of the landings of the marble staircase. 
The grand marble staircase at the main entrance leads to the first 






or principal story where the counting room is located. A beauti- 
ful as well as useful feature, in fact the feature of the building, is 
this great central court, which affords light and ventilation to all 
parts of the structure. All of the halls of the building are laid 
with the best encaustic tiles, and the bases of the hall walls are 
of marble. The building is finished throughout in antique oak, 
highly polished, and is heated by steam, lighted by electricity and 
provided with beautiful combination fixtures for either gas or 









electric light. 
The power for the heating, printing and electric lighting is fur- 
The smaller engine is 






nished by two magnificent Corliss engines. 
rated at 80 horse-power and supplies the power for the presses, 






stereotyping apparatus, paper-wetting machine, plate elevator and 
The larger engine is rated at 150 horse-power and 





day dynamo. 
is used only for the operation of the electric machinery, although 
: both or either of them can be used for any of the purposes 






required. 

The location of the pressroom is a new departure from usage 
Instead of setting the presses under- 
The presses rest 





in metropolitan dailies. 
ground, they occupy places on the ground floor. 
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upon separate walls from the building, these walls being built up 
from the sub-basement. The result is that the presses are com- 
paratively noiseless and run without the least contaet with the 
main walls of the building. ‘With its five windows on one side 
and three transoms looking directly into the court, the pressroom 
is as light as the composing room, and will require no artificial 
lighting between daybreak and sundown. Another feature of 
this pressroom is that there is no overhead shafting or belting. 
The belts that connect with the main shaft come up from the 
engine room in the sub-basement through the floor over the main 
pulleys. 

The editorial, composing and stereotyping rooms are located 
on the seventh floor. The composing room covers an area 44 feet 
in width and 89 feet in length, with a height varying from 17 to 19 
feet. The magnificent proportions, and superb light and ventila- 
tion impress one upon the entrance above all other things. The 
editorial rooms abut the east end of the composing room. ‘The 
only means of communication between the two departments are 
two small openings. On the south side of the composing room, 
inclosed by an iron screen and communicating with the editorial 
rooms, are the advertisement department and the desks of the 
superintendent and foreman. From this room speaking anv pneu- 
matic tubes and electric bells lead to the counting room and other 
parts of the building. The editorial rooms are arranged with 
special reference to facilitating the work of the editors and 
reporters. 

The stereotyping room, which connects with the composing 
room through a vestibule 8 by 12, is most superior in every respect 
for this purpose. With two fronts lighted by large plate glass 
windows that can be thrown open at any time, it has unequaled 
facilities for lighting and throwing off the great heat. ‘The floor 
is covered with boiler iron riveted and screwed down upon an oak 
floor. In one corner it has a vault for storing material and sup- 
plies. Lighted by electricity, with an ample supply of water for 
all purposes, the stereotypers are surrounded by every possible 
convenience which would in any degree facilitate their work. All 
the necessary machinery in this department is furnished in dupli- 
cate, to guard against possible accidents. 

Taken altogether, it is a model building, of which any city has 
a right to feel proud, and furnishes another and striking evidence 
of the marvelous growth of the great and matchless West. 

We cannot conclude without referring to the able corps of 
mechanical managers, consisting of Mr. Harry Haskell, the effi- 
cient and gentlemanly superintendent ; Mr. Sprague, day foreman 
Mr. H. W. Pinney, night foreman; Mr. M. J. Buckley, foreman 
stereotypers’ room, and Mr. F. M. Youngs, foreman of the press- 
room, all of whom are an honor to their profession. 


HOW NOTABLE WRITERS WORK. 

The Phonographic World describes the manner in which notable 
writers do their work, and aptly precedes its articles with an 
extract from the Indianapolis Yourna/l showing that five hundred 
letters come to the White House every day, outside of the Presi 
dent's family mail. To answer them a force of men work until 
nearly midnight. ‘The more important letters Mr. Halford replies 
to by dictating to Miss Sanger, who typewrites what he says. But 
as to how great people write. John Habberton often has his 
manuscript copied by typewriter; so does Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. J. T. Trowbridge writes with a pen. Luke Sharp 
writes that a noted English author once told him he could not 
dictate love scenes to a typewriter, because ‘‘he felt he was mak 
ing a fool of himself.” Sharp feels the same way, he says. Mrs 
E. D. E. N. Southworth regards the pen as an old, tried friend 
and stuck to it until three years ago, when she got a typewriter 
Edmond C. Stedman is thinking of employing a stenographer 
Noah Brooks uses a typewriter; Rossiter Johnson writes with a 
pen; Sarah Orne Jewett relies on quill pens, and so do Sidney 
Luska and the author of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks.” Arlo Bates has been 
forced to use a typewriter, and Thomas Nelson Page does his law 
work with a typewriter and his literary work with a pen. 
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ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


-- CONSISTING OF .... 


y 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your 
customers. No other branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your 
business card and we will mail you our prices on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 4 
cents in stamps and receive a set of Hudson River Views. Calendars ready August rst 
Full line samples, $2.00 by express. Send for price list. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CO., “Sivenrisine srecrautins, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MARK 
Calendars, Cards, Banners, Fans, Match Safes, 


Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 


HekM. HEINEBACH. 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 


AND METAL FURNITURE, 


JULIUS HEINEMANN. 





ALSO DEALERS IN 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL OF ALL KINDS, 
5O & 52 Madison St. 


CHICAGO. 177 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 





Rerastanune fog Charles [{neu Johnson and Company, 


INCORPORATED 1883. 


LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


> ~sy330_. § 527 Commercial Street, - - SAN FRANCISCO, 
BRANCHES { 45 and 47 Rose Street, - . . - 


TRAvE Mark. 


] 
{ 
i 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. Western Branch House— 40 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








COWAN & CO. 
Manufacturing Stationers | 


IMPORTERS OF 


GRAY’S FERRY === 


—Printins Ink— 





Kvery Description of Paper, Printing, 
a A S 
Lithographic and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery and Type, 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 


MELBOURN E; AUSTRALIA. 71o Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

27 Beekman Street, New York. 
, 66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 
Colonial Agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Printers who Destre to Make 
Money in 1889 


Will secure a sample line of our Advertis- 
ing Cards, Novelties, Folders, Programmes, 
Fans, etc., and solicit orders in their own 
and adjoining cities. Many have done so 
with success in 1888, many more can do 
so in 1889. 


Write us for full information 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 


196-198 Clark Street, CHHECAGO, ILE. 





ORDERS FOR 


PAPER-KNIVES 


FILLED PROMPTLY AT OUR 
CHICAGO HOUSE, 


NortTH 
CHICAGO, ‘ILE. 


46 TO 52 HALSTED STREET, 


AND AT OUR 


WORKS IN FITCHBURG, MASS 


SIMONDS MFG. CoO. 





PRINTING INKS ? VARNISHES. | 


- NEW YORK. | 


WORKS. | 


WONDERFUL 
“CLIPPER” 


PAPER CUTTER 
WHICH IS INDISPENSABLE WHERE RAPID 
CUTTING AND TRIMMING IS NEEDED. 

Net Cash Price, - - $36.00. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY. 


sr. Lovwis, Mo. 





+ TO:-OUR: SUBSCRIBERS. « 


UBSCRIBERS will please take notice that 


tion. No individual 
tinuance renewals must be promptly sent in. 


THE INLAND 


THE 
sent out by ‘‘mailer,”’ and that each wrapper signifies 
notice of expiration will be sent out, and to Secure a con-: 


INLAND 


PRINTER 


IPPRINTER is now 


the date of expira- 


COMPANY . 








BER 


ER&WIRTH. Manufacturers of Colors and Inks 190 William Street NEW YORK and LEIPZIG Germany 














wa. ©. 


GENERAL.AGENT 


No. 





To whom all inquiries 





Price, including Postage, 


Single Copy, - ~ - - 


LONDON, 


: POR. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


McCOY, 


THE. UNITED. KINGDOM 


FOR 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


10 FARRINGDON 





should be addressed. 








ROAD, 









, VAN DUZEN 
ICAS ENCINE 


NO BOILER. NOCOAL. 

NO ENGINEER. 

Yo Extra WATER RENT 
or INSURANCE. 

INSTANTLY STARTED. 

DURABLE, RELIABLE, 

SAFE and epee 








H. H. LATHAM, Agent, 
304 Dearborn Street, . . CHICAGO. 











ENGLAND, 





concerning Advertising or Subscriptions 





- 11s. 4d. Year. 


per 





~ ~ Is. 2d. each. 
















‘ ey Wi, [SALE ST. 
# y 
















NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 










A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 







Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 











For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 









JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building. 









The American Lithographer 
and printer. 


The leading trade journal in Lithography, Zinc- 
ography, Photo-Engraving, Photo-Lithography and 
all new Photo-Mechanical processes, 

A thoroughly wide-awake trade journal, that will 
amply repay advertisers in its line. 

PRICE, - - $3.00 per year. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
THE LITHOGRAPHER PUBLISHING CO., 
37 City Hall Place, New York. 
ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THE 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ and PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 


Second (Annual) Edition, 1889, ready for delivery. 
Price, - - $5.00. 


| Essexand 


MAKERS OF 


ROUTING 


MACHINES, 
SAW TABLES 
Shoot-Planes, etc. 
ROUTING f —FOR— 
CUTTERS § Electrotypers, 






Photo-Engravers, 
Brass- Workers, 
and others. 


Straight Sts Paterson, N. J. 

















—=MONEY TO BE MADE—— 


A special and exceedizigiy valuable ‘ Wrinkle, 
by which orders can be obtained and money made 
by PRINTERS and STATIONERS will appear in 
the next issue of 


The Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 


(can be sent in postage stamps 
of any denomination or country), 50 cents, post 
free. Fretp & Tuer, The Le — Press, 50 
Leadenhall Street, Louvon, E. C. 

NOTIC &.—Spccimens of a srpress and litho- 

graphic printing, en; graving, etc., are noticed ina 
critical but fricndly spirit in eve ry number of THE 
Paper & PRINTING TRADE — RNAL, and the Editor 
invites printers to send him, for this purpose, 
special jobs and also parcels of every-day work, 







Annual subscription 















THE CRAFTSMAN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Official Paper of the International 
Typographical Union. 


Only Labor Paper published at the National 
vapital, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. Sample free. 


RAMSEY & BISBEE, PustisHeErs. 





THE BRITISH PRINTER 


A Journal of the Graphic Arts. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF “ THE BRITISH TyPOGRAPHIA.”’ 


Six numbers for $1 
Guaranteed circulation of 3,000 copies. 


Issued every other month. 
yearly. 


Portraits and Biographies of Eminent Printers, 
Fine Job Specimens in Colors and Monochrome, 
Fine Art Illustrations and Useful Hints and 
“Wrinkles "’ for Job Printers. 

Business and editorial communications to be 
addressed to ROBERT HILTON, 2a GresHam 
Press BuiLpincs, LITTLE BriDGE STREET, Lon- 
pon, E. C. 








“‘ The Superior Printer.” 


A Technical Journal for the Advancement of 
Compositors and Pressmen, 












PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


EARHART & RICHARDSON, 


168 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, O. 








Subscription in Advance. 












One Year, . . $1.00 Six Months, . . 50 cts. 











SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. ~~~~~~~~ 
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REMOVAL. 


F, D. MONTGOMERY 


HAS REMOVED TO 


3859 Dearborn Street, corner « 


“HAFTONE” PROCESS PLATES direct from 


Photographs a Specialty. 


(See illustration on another page.) 


GET 
we A 


OUR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ite WITH 
{9} 


PRICES BEFORE OR 


»f Harrison, 


INCREASED SPACE AND FACILITIES 
OUR WORK WILL BE BETTER 


THAN EVER. 


DEERING. 





Bright. Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
CuarLrEs Guy Brown. 


Office of Publication, 104 Elm Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - : : 
Six Months, - - . 
Three Months, 
Invariably in ‘Advance. 


Bree ray. 


| 
| 
| 


$1.00. 
+50. 
+25; 


835° Tue Union PrinTer is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 

ADVERTISING RATES, $1.00 PER INCH. 


Address THE Union PRINTER, 
104 Elm Street, New York City. 


— C Moss Presienr. 
Moss. TREASURER, 


e/ E Ramsey, Stcrtray 
Ht Achachkson: ASS BEEN 


DB. Moss: SUPERINTENDENT. 


a i sar a Gr od 
‘ MQS5-TYPE ELM HF 


e285. ‘PROCESS - eworo Nene 


Send green stamp for circular. 


“AND ae ING ern e 


Send photograph, drawing or print for estimate. 











The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and Books 


American Manufacturers and 


will reach a large and profitable market by adver- 
tising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted free. 


R. COUPLAND HARDING, 


PUBLISHER, 


NAPIER, NEW ZEALAND. 


ACME KEROSENE ENGINE 
A PERFECT SUCCESS 


FOR 
Running Printing Presses, 
Pumping Water, 
Farm Use and 
Light Machinery 
of all kinds; 
also Boats. 


F 


1 to 4 horse power. 


Clean and Safe. 
Self-regulating. 

No skilled 
engineer required. 
Send for Circular, 


| W. Hz. ROBERTSON, : 51 x S, Canal St. ean 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Rollers and 
Composition, 
207 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market 


The British and Colonial Printer and Stationer 


AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


“It has features of enterp 
Journalism,’ 


“Tt has no equal in Europe. 


“‘T think very highly ot 


CIRCULAR. 


rise unusual to European Trade 


*—American Stationer. 


”*. Toronto Mail. 


your Journal, and read it with 


great pleasure, as do all of our firm, *__ Morton, Phillips & 
Bulmer, Montreal, Canada, 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, post free, Weekly. 


Lonpon: W. JOHN STONHIL 


L, No. 24 BouveriE Street, E. C. 





The United States Paper-Maker 
And Stationers’ Journal. 





Devoted to the interests of Paper-Makers and 
Stationers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
per annum. Single copies 10 cents. As The 
United States Paper-Maker and Stationers’ Yournal 
reaches all buyers, it is a valuable advertising 
medium. Rates fcr standing and displayed adver- 
tisements furnished on application. Address 


: CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO., 
29 Park Row, NEW YORK 


WANTED 


Copies of No. 4, Vol. III of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


We will pay 25 Cts. 
of this number, 


apiece for 


copies or will 


eredit amount on subscription 


if preferred. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
183 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Paper ant Press 


A JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION, MACHIN- 
ERY APPLIANCES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
Printers and Publishers, 
Lithographers, Plate Printers, 
Art and Society Stationers, 
Manufacturing Stationers 
and Blank Book Makers. 


Price, 25 cts. Subscr em $2.00 per year. 


PATTON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





By WILLIAM M. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The INZAND PRINTER BdSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 


CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Birchard & Griffin, 726 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Wire stitchers and general binders’ 
machinery, new and second-hand. 

Blackhall Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and dealers. Special binders’ 
Send for catalogue. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 L ongworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Montague & Fuller, 41 Beekiman street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Hawes Co., The C. L., 178 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Gane Brothers & Co., 182 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Binders’ machinery and supplies of every kind. 
BRONZE IMPORTERS. 
Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa 
St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 75 South St. Paul 
street, Rochester, N. Y.. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


manufacturers 
machinery. 


Campbell Printing Press and fon oe bee Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 

The Cr anston patent improved steam-powet 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. 


press two sizes. 


Fairhaven cylinde 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Every kind, suitable for job or newspaper. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. 
graphic and web presses. 
Third avenue, Chicago. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type mac hine ry, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis., manufact- 
urers of the Prouty power press, and printers’ 
supply house. 

ELECTROTYPERS. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Only strictly first-class work done. Prices low. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Cylinder, litho- 
Branch office, 65 


Lovejoy, Son & Co., 45 to 51 Rose street, New 
fork. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Drach, Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 

Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L.S. Mack, manager. See adver- 
tisement in each number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., relief plate engravers, 
photo, wax and wood processes. Maps a 
specialty. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


street, 
Write for 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery Co., manufact- 
urers of paper folding machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. 
Office, 150 Nassau street. P. O. Box 3070, New 
York. Shops, Millbury, Mass 


INK IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Berger & Wirth, 190 William street, New York, 
and Leipsic, Germany. Fine dry colors and 
inks for all graphic branches. 


Ullman, Sigmund, 51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Bruce street, Buffalo, N. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘Owl 
Brand” fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 527 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois T ypefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 


Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 136 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 119 
Fifth avenue, Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 


phia; 27 Bee ‘kman St., New York ; 66 'Shz arp St., 
Baltimore ; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street; office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Colt’s Armory and Universal Printing and Em- 
bossing Presses, Temple Court, New York. 
John Thomson, 154 Monroe street, Chicago 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless, Clipper, 
and Jewel presses. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pe sarl presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
First-class machines, all sizes and prices. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 
Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 


and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND FILE RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25, 
Circulars free. J. H. Atwater, Providence, 8. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia, 33 Beekman street, New York. 

Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York; 202 Clark street, Chicago. Frank Bar- 
hydt, western manager. Peerless cutters, five 
styles; Jewel cutters, two styles. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
All styles and sizes. Can suit everybody. 
Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 

77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 
Edward L. Miller, 


Paragon Cutting Machines, 
Philadelphia, 


manufacturer, 328 Vine street, 
Pa. 

Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
York. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 


Toronto Typefoundry, 
Toronto, Canada. 


ington street west, 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's manu- 
factures. 

Carson & Brown Co., Dalton, Mass., manufact- 
urers of ‘‘ Old Berkshire Mills ”’ first-class linen 
ledger and writing papers. 

Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 
Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 

Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. Fine writing 
papers, linens, ledgers, bonds, etc. 


PAPER STCcCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New Y ork, The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest photo-engraving establishment in the 
world. Send copy for estimate. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7,9 and 11 New 
Chambers street, New York. E. Rhodes, 
president. Highest order of mechanical 
engraving. 

Photo-Engraving Co., 67 to 71 Park Place, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 
manager. Engraving for all purposes. 

Ringler, F. A., & Co.; photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets, and all printers’ wood 
goods. Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see us. 

Metz, John, 117 Fulton St., New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads, furniture and_ printing 
presses. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen'l agents Eckerson web press. 

Rosen & Jensen, 54 and 56 West Washington 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, cases, 
galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press boards. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 

cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 

everything of wood used in a printing office. 

Make engravers’ wood. 

Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 

Walker & Bresnan, 201 to 205 William and 15 and 
17 Frankfort streets, New York. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


St. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, 
delphia, Pa. Also tablet gum. 

Berger & Wirth, 190 William St., New York, and 
Leipsic,Germany. Sole manufacturers of the 
Victoria composition and the Victoria Bianca 
(The White). 

Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, New 
York. 


Phila- 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The Standard and the Duradle, 

Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 

Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of the celebrated ‘ Infallible”’ 
roller composition. The only billposter in 
the city. Also steam patent paste. 

Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 
Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 


to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mz ass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern printers’ warehouse. 

Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon. Sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 


RUBBER STAMPS a NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 

Blakely, Geo. R., Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 
Numbering machines for checks, orders, pag- 
ing, etc. Metal bodied type, self inkers, daters, 
etc. Circulars free. 

SEALS, NUMBERING MACHINES, DATING 

STAMPS, ETC. 

Fleharty, J. H., & Co., rubber 
seals, stencils, badges, checks, etc., 
Ohio. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Woodlawn 


and steel stamps, 
Cleveland, 


Ewing Brothers & Company, 2 
avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Presses, Cutters, Engines, etc. Se ond for list. 


Sanborn, Geo. H., & Sons, 69 Beekman street, 
New York. 


Toronto Typefoundry, J. T. Johnston, 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. 
STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 
M. J. Hughes, 18 Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and manufacturer of conical screw quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 


16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Baltimore bagi g-enirgg Chas. J. Cary & Co. 
prietors, 116 East Bank Lane, Baltimore, 


, pro- 
Md. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester SY gay ooo The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 








| 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


eee i A. W.) Typefoundry (formerly R. & J. & 
A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), now 76 
Park Place, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manhattan Typefoundry, manufacturers of print- 
ers’ novelties, 198 William street, New York. 

Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Typefoundry, 139- 
141 Monroe St. Also Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills, J. H., & Co., Washington Typefoundry, Nos. 
314- 316 E ighth ‘street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Foundry and Head 
Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, Texas. A 
eave and complete stock of types, presses and 
printers’ material kept at each of our branch 
houses. Our stock in San Francisco is the 
largest and most complete in the United States. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


Ryan Co., The John, S. W. cor. South and German 
streets, Baltimore, Md. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders, Everything re- 
quired in the printing office 

Union Typefoundry, The, 337 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Agents, Boston, Central and Cleveland 
foundries. All type and borders cast on the 
point system. 


TYPEFOUNDERS’ MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS. 


Nuernberger Bros., 76 Market street, room 311, 


Chicago. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 196 La Salle 
Chicago. Remington Standard Typewriter 


St., 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn 
Send for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Manufact- 
urers of holly and end wood type, borders, etc 
Branch house, 259 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 


Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for re- 
duced price list and sheets of new faces. 


National Printers’ Materials Co., 279 Front street, 
New York. L. S. Mack, manager. See advt 
in each number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Page (Wm. H.) Wood Type Co., The, Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York, 


and 





Sigmunp ULLMAN. 
E. H.. WimpFHeIMer. 


—— IMPORTER OF—— 


SIGMUND ULLMAN, 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW 


EsTABLISHED 186r. 


YORK, 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, 


Bronze Powders of every Shade and Grade. 


7 Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


Specialties in Dry Colors. 


HE largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per Ib., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding one- 


quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers 


SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE 


LIST MAILED 


This mode of putting up Inks has proved 


ON APPLICATION. 
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Are-You-in-a- Rul? 








wae) 
\ 


‘fOME PEOPLE, loth to accept progressive ideas, keep pegging away in the 


ech paae} 
Y 


iEhaaaec 
———— 
b 


same narrow rut of their predecessors. Others, more enterprising, avail 
themselves of every advancement, thereby securing the benefits of modern 
machinery. No one will claim that the printing press of today resembles very much 
the one in the above cut. The improvements have been rapid and beneficial. Now, 


why not in Folding Machines? It is possible that such is the case. You can readily 


ascertain and get full particulars by addressing the 


Brown Folding Machine Co., 


ERIE, PA., U.S.A. 
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THE “LIBERTY” GALLEY. 


Guaranteed for three years, and every Galley that is broken within that time replaced with a new one without charge. 
It is the Best and Strongest Galley made. 


Indestructible, solid, all Brass. 





The cuts show the construction, and you can see at a 


glance where the superiority lies. 
The head, as shown in cut No. 1, 
of the sides, thus preventing its being pushed out. 
shown in same cut, but better in cut No. 2, 


It is made of sofia brass. 
is notched to fit in notches 
The pins 
are cut vv the 


head and passed through the holes in the sides and riveted 


(see cut No. 3, also cut No. 4, 
together and riveted on the outside, 
sides from being forced from the head). 
the sides are fastened to the bottom by v7zels passing entirely No. 4 


7. © 
owe 


through them, 


galley complete, and a more solid and substantial piece of work cannot be imagined. 


with the utmost confidence, 


No. 5. 


Our 


and being riveted /ef and éeffom (as shown in cuts Nos. 


having put them to the severest tests, and ow 


where they are being put 
thus preventing the 
Both the head and 


Cut No. 5 
In placing these galleys on the market 
will be carried out to the letter. 


I, 2 and 3), produce an indestructible joint. shows the 
we do so 


guarantee 


PRICES AND SIZES: 


Single, 334 x 2334 inches, inside measurement, $ 2 00 
Single, 334 x 1534 I 75 
Single, 334 x 1134 I 50 
Medium, 5 x 2334 re 
Double, 6% x 233; 2 50 


THE LIBERTY BAGMIAG WORKG, © snktort Gt, Now York, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


r00ds are sold by all the leading Typefounders and Dealers in Printing Materials. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE TRADE: 


— Notice is hereby given, that the galley above described, 


name of the ‘‘Success’ 


infringes upon our patent and will be promptly prosecuted. 


and heretofore sold by F. 
to belong to us after 


’ Galley is covered by a patent adjudged 
and sell such galleys; 


persons interested that we have the exclus/ve right to make, use 


WeseE- & Co., of No. 9 Spruce Street, New York. under the 
a litigation with F. Weset & Co. We hereby warn all 
any person, therefore, who USES or SELLS such a galley 


THE LIBERTY MANUFACTURING CO., 54 Frankfort Street, New York. 





THE Hamitton Manur’c Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD TYPE 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


IXINDS, 


OF ALL 


259 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Holly Wood Type. End Wood Type. 


BORDERS, ORNAMENTS, WOOD RULES, 
CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 
REGLET, FURNITURE 
eIVGC., 3462 C. 


PRESSES, PAPEK CUTTERS, METAL TYPE | 


FROM ALL FOUNDRIES. 


THE HAMILTON-BOSS LOWER CASE. 
HAMILTON'S BRASS LEADER CASE. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIMEN BOOK AND CATALOGUE. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
SUCCESS.” SUCCESS.” SUCCESS.” 
Buy our “‘ Patent All Brass Galley!’ None Equal in the Market! 
Thousands and thousands of our Patent All Brass Galleys, ‘* SUCCESS,” 
are already in the market. Pronounced a success wherever in us¢ 
The “SUCCESS” Galley is worth fifty per cent more than 
Galley in the market. 


SINGLE, $2.00. 


y other 


DOUBLE, $2.50. 


Galley. 


ALL BRASS 
GALLEY. 
‘*SUCCESS” 


ot 





NEWSPAPER GALLEYS. 
334 x 2334 insid 
334X153, inside 
5 Single 33, x113, insid 
Medium .... 5 x 2334 insid 
Double .<ss. 1 


.6% x 23! inside 
MAILinG GALLEY, 644x233, inside 


JOB GALLEYS. 

x10 inside... .¢ 
.8% x13 inside... 5 

X14 inside... 2.7 

x16 inside... 3.00 
x18 inside... 3.50 
X21 inside... 4.00 
X 22 inside... 4.50 
X 25 inside... 5.00 


Octavo 
JO ee 
Foolscap 
Medium 

UMN aise 12 
Super Royal ..14 
Imperial 5 
Republican ...18 


Single........ 


Other sizes made t 


F. WESEL AXANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Patent Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks, 
Composing Sticks and other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Stands, Cases, etc., always kept on hand 
Complete Outfits for Job and Newsp: iper Offices. 


No. 11 Spruce Street, - - NEW YORK. 
TWO DOORS BELOW THE TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


Galleys for sale by all ‘tenes Foundries and Dealers 
in Printers’ Materials. 


Ba ‘Success ”’ 
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THE “LIBERTY” GALLEY LOCK-UP. 


vice does away with quoins, sidesticks, shooting-stick and mallet. 
and secure, and cannot get out of order. Is always ready for use, 
water nor acids have any effect on it. — ‘ 
looking for quoins that will not fit. The lock-up being made of 
r temperature nor moisture car affect them. 
liberty” Galley Lock-up locks up so securely that no matter how 
1 up, or how many proofs have been taken, the form is always 


Thi 
Is con 


and n 
A 


brass 
The 
long kk 
tt ‘ ; 
” n al than half the time any other lock-up takes to adjust, and when 
e it cannot get loose. 


locked 


of 


ows brass footstick with 
hed 


PRICE, 


CAN BE MADE TO FIT 


LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, * 54 FRANKFORT STREET, NEW YORK, « 


No. 3. 


ANY 


Will last for years; and where time is everything, as on a daily paper, the 
time saved will more than pay for the lock-up in three months. 

Type cannot move, and it avoids using mallet, shooting-stick or key. 

As all cams are of the same size, there can be no delay in picking out the 
right one. 

Type matter can be of any length, as the footstick with cam slides up or 
down as required. 

Footstick and cam are fastened together, therefore they cannot be put in 
wrong. 

In using, place sidestick in, then cam, and press end of cam with the finger 
which will tighten it. 


“wii 
No. 4, 


No. 3.—Shows brass sidestick with 


notch for side ari. 


Shows side cam. 


No. 4. 


$1.50. 


SIZE GALLEY. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


OF 


For sale by all the leading Typefounders and Dealers in Printing Machinery. 





STEPHEN MeNAMARA, 


SUCCESSOR TO AUER & MCNAMARA, 


MANUFACTURER 




















OUR ROLLERS ARE USED BY MANY OF THE LARG- 
EST AND BEST PRINTERS IN CHICAGO. 


HIGHEST AWARD.— Silver Medal awarded at the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibition of the M.C. M. A., 1837 


~——~__—- kro SSC - 


‘THE H.C. HANSE 
Pin-Hole Perforating Machine 


Power 
Improved 





Price, 
SGO. 


being run 


e of any other machine, 


oue-fourth the ti 
by hand or steam power. 








MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


H.C. HANSEN, 26 HAWLEY strREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ea OMNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


{ty 
~ fans 


303-305 Dearborn St., 


CHALLENGE JOB PRESS. 
PRICE. SIZE. PRICE. 
11 x17 ...$350.00 
13 xP9 ... 400.00 
_. 2 ee 250.00 14 x 20%... 450.00 
10x15 300.00 1443x 22 ... 500.00 


BOXING EXTRA. 


SIZE. 
7x 1412.........8200.00 


Bx 08...::.: 225.00 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF STANDARD 


Printing « Machinery 


ND 


ELECTRO AND STEREO 


MACHINERY. 


OLD STYLE GORDON. 


INSIDE CHASE 


Estimates for Printing Offices, 


Shniedewend & Lee Go. 


WITHOUT THROW-OFF WITH THROW-OFF 
0 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


CHALLENGE 


PRESS WORKS, 


. — 
a 
ADVANCE PAPER CUTTER. 
PO Pig MMU ss csissceosun ciesssseoysosesevess $ 80.00 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





WESTERN AGENTS 


MacKellar, Smiths 
> & Jordan Co, 


TYPE FOUNDERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


16-INCH CHALLENGE PAPER CUTTER. 


$50.00 | Boxing.................... $1.50 


nf- 





NN — 


Electrotype and Stereotype 
Foundries Furnished 
on application. 


if 


Send for Circulars, Price List and 
any further information to 


A 


| 


SL Ua 
a 


CHICAGO. 


a 7 30 inches 
Oi BONING oc. oss eiccerecccccssarenss 200,00 
BOXING EXTRA. 
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A4auepucr MILs: BRANCH FIOUSES: 


CHICAGO, 178 MONROE sT. 














1852 
CLARKE & HAWES. CINCINNATI, 101 watnut st. 
1s72 1868 
C. L. HAWES, JOHN R. HOOLE & SON 





Is7z 
SNIDER & HOOLE. 


1SS6 1886 
THE C. L. HAWES COMPANY. | THE C. L. HAWES COMPANY. 


1889 


AMERICAN STRAW BOARD COMPANY. 


1885 
Cc. L. HAWES Co. 



































ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE C. L. HAWES COMPANY, operating Aqueduct Mills, Dayton, Ohio, 


and Branch Houses Chicago and Cincinnati, has this day been merged 






into and henceforth will be controlled by 


AMERICAN STRAW BOARD COMPANY 


All obligations of the old Company will be taken care of in due form as 






heretofore, and its assets collected as speedily as possible, that a complete 





settlement of its affairs may be had in the near future. Kindly address 






all communications relative to accounts to the main office here, from which 






point all collections and settlements will be made. 





Dayton, Ohio, July 1, 1889. 








AMERICAN « STRAW + BOARD - COMPANY 


Having purchased the entire business of The C. L. Hawes Company, and 


retained its officers and other employés, will continue with increased facili- 






ties to supply the trade without interruption. A full line of 


Book Binders’ and Paper Box Makers’ Wfaterials and [achinery 


will be carried in stock in both Chicago and Cincinnati, and it is hoped 
that the liberal patronage enjoyed by The C. L. Hawes Company will be 


transferred to the new Company, now fully equipped and prepared to 






handle even a larger volume of business than its predecessors. 















MANUFACTURERS OF 






THE INLAND CUTTER + + + THE REDWAY CUTTER 





RAMWLEY STANDING PRESS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors, Anony- 
mous liters will not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please 
give natit not for publication, if they desire to remain incog., but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 
DRY VERSUS WET PAPER. 

To th “ay Essex CENTRE, Ont., July 8, 1889. 

It is quite an established rule with Canadian printers to wet 
er before putting it through the press. Why this is the 


news p<} 
innot tell, for I have demonstrated beyond a doubt that 


custom i ¢ 
better r 
Would 
down 

I believ: 
calender: 


ults can be obtained from a dry sheet than a wet one. 
ny printer with ordinary common sense think of ‘‘ wetting 

t of letterheads or billheads before printing ? and yet 
this would be just as sensible as dampening a highly 
| sheet of news paper. Commercial men have frequently 


said to me that they have sometimes been amused at printers being 
very particular to have a highly calendered sheet of print paper 
when ordering, for as soon as it arrives at the office nine out of 
every ten of them will souse it through the ‘‘ wetting vat” before 
ugh the press, thus destroying all the finish the paper 


putting thre 
We get at this office (7%e Liberal) about forty exchanges, 


ever had 
some of them papers with considerable pretentions, too, and*there 
are two or three out of this number that have gone through the 
press dry. An employing printer, a few miles from here, in a con- 
versation with one of our men, a few days ago, said, ‘‘ That fore- 
vuurs has some very peculiar ideas about printing a news- 


Why, bless his old fogy heart, if 


man ol 
paper, he runs his paper dy.” 
he would get out of the rut and run his paper dry, he might turn 
out a respectable sheet instead of the miserable apology it is at 
present 


Ther 


of, but 


ire some other matters which I had intended to speak 
not trespass any more on your time and space this 
WA. Ee EE 


month. 


AMATEUR VERSUS ART PRINTING. 
To th i MILWAUKEE, July 8, 1859. 
While looking over some old papers the other day I came 


across the inclosed specimens of the ‘‘art preservative,” which, 


with ral others, I cut out and laid away at the time (twelve 
The rest of them have got lost, I 


Judging 


years ¢ for future reference. 


am sorry to say, but these are a fair average of the lot. 
by the specimens you have published from time to time, ‘‘ama- 
nting has not made very great strides toward perfection 


Perhaps you may wish to reproduce 


teur 
in the st dozen years. 
page. 

Speaking of this class of untutored 


these our ‘curio 


‘‘ printers,’ whose produc- 
tion rule, are so fearfully and wonderfully made, there is 
once while an amateur found who has good taste, and only 


lack 


printer, but 


necessary skill and training to make his mark as a 
such cases are rare. Usually bad taste is combined 
with execution 

There is another kind of printing, however, that is almost as 
much an eyesore to old fogies like myself as the crude pro- 


ducti | amateurs. I refer to the style sometimes called ‘‘art 


prints which has had and still is having such a run. Of 
course, there is gewuwine ‘art printing,” but many of the speci- 
mens we 


What 


actual] 


called ‘* would smell as sweet by any other name. 
ices of art can be seen in a job wherein the features are 
nothing more artistic than a number of lines of broken- 
backed, uncouth type that for some inscrutable reason seems to 
have ¢ 
alike 
. Take a job set up in one or more styles of this ‘‘art type,” 
with a lot of fine lines, resembling nothing in particular, running 


ta grip on a good many people, printers and business men 


ang where it happens, apparently, and ending in a horse's tail-like 
thingumbob, and you have what often passes for ‘‘art printing.” 

si the host of new faces of fancy type issued by the various 
foundries within the past few years, comparatively few have any 
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claims to artistic beauty, in my humble opinion. The founders 


seem to have had but one aim—to produce something odd and 
outlandish, and the general public apparently take to them kindly, 
I must admit. So much the worse for the taste of the public. Of 
course, some of the new faces have merit, and are as handsome as 

need be, but these are greatly in the minority. 
Having eased my mind, I feel a little better. May have more 

to say in the same strain again at some future time. 
H. E 


ROUNDS 


FROM NORWAY. 


To the Editor : FREDERIKSSTAD, June 15, 1889. 

I have received THE INLAND PRINTER for the month of May, 
and am well pleased with it. I will in the present communication 
try and tell your readers something about the typographical out 
look in this section of the world. I suppose they have learned 
about the strike here, which commenced March 3, and which still 
The typographical union is a very strong one, and has 
Its head- 


continues. 
nearly every compositor in Norway enrolled therein. 
quarters are in Christiana. Well, the cause of the strike was a 
proposed reduction of wages, or the same thing, and a difference 
about the number of apprentices to be employed. The wages of a 
good compositor in Christiana is from 16 to 20 or 22 kroner per 
week, equal to $4.50 to $7, a thin amount for a good workman, 
although living is cheaper here than in America. The price per 
thousand exs, not ems, as in the United States, is 37 ore, about 12 
cents. Now, they want to make the new tariff, the alphabet, not 
the letter 7, as at present, the standard, which will make a little 
difference in favor of the compositor. With regard to the appren- 
tice question, the union is willing to concede one apprentice to five 
journeymen, certainly a liberal allowance. Heretofore the bosses 
have taken so many boys, irrespective of the rights of the qualified 
compositor, that the latter has had a hard row to hoe. It is hard 
to tell how the difficulty will terminate. The employers have 
received the assistance of some of the college unions, and others 
in the outland, as also from non-union printers from Denmark 
Some sixteen offices have already acceded to the 
The strike 


and Sweden. 
requirements of the union, while nine still hold out 
only exists, however, in Christiana. The intention is to secure a 
recognition of the new tariff in that city first, and then introduce 
it into the smaller towns 

I am foreman in a daily paper, published in Frederiksstad, fifty- 
six English miles from Christiana, and am doing very well, but 
the fact that I worked for two years in Chicago makes me restive 
in any other place, so I think it more than likely I may see you 
all again. Ee. & 


A CORRECTION. 


70 the Editor: St. Joun, N. B., June 29, 1889 

I have to complain of the manner in which your New Bruns- 
wick correspondent, in the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
refers to my leaving the employ of Messrs. J. & A. McMillan 
The whole paragraph containing the reference is unwarranted, 
except in one particular—that I would take charge of the 7e/e- 
graph job office at a certain date; and the inaccuracy is the more 
inexcusable as the person credited with its authorship is quite 
well acquainted with me, and the offices in which we work are not 
more than fifty yards apart 

The natural inference from the construction of the paragraph 
is that I left the firm’s employ because of trouble, and because the 
hands failed to ‘‘pull well” with me; and one of them is quoted 
as ‘‘having put on his coat.’ He did not put it on until he was 
invited to do so, the moving cause in the premises being a total of 
about 5,500 ems of partly leaded and part solid long primer for a 
day's work, with the type in the cases ; the copy being good, plain 
manuscript, and the work a little monthly periodical in which he 
had been in the habit of working previously. 

I left the office because my ideas in regard to men and material 
and if the 


were not carried out, and for this reason only ; ‘‘ shop 


is one of the best in the city” there are men in the office who | 
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think will bear me out in the assertion that my efforts did con- 
siderable to make it so. 

This communication would have reached you earlier had I 
received the April number in time. It was directed, as usual, to 
Messrs. J. & A. McMillan’s care, and only reached me a day or 
two before the June number, and then only after I had sent for it. 


Respectfully yours, Cuas. Lawson. 


FROM LOUISIANA. 


To the Editor : NEw ORLEANS, June 20, 1889. 

The printing business continues to remain active in this city. 
Those printers located here continue to thrive, much to their 
regret, to a certain extent, I imagine, for recently the weather has 
become quite warm, and all printers would much prefer going to 
West End, and other points where the cooling breeze may play 
upon their heated brows than worrying over bad manuscript in a 
close printing office. 

Your correspondent has had a fortnight’s recreation in the 
piney woods of old Tangipahoa parish, and such a sojourn can be 
appreciated only by those who have been detained from their boy- 
hood’s home for many years, and at last allowed to return and 
drink in its joys and its pleasures in his own time and at his own 
sweet will. While there I saw a copy of the Hammond Zeader, a 
weekly in its first year, conducted by Northern energy and cap- 
ital. It compares with the best of country papers. 

A day was spent in Baton Rouge, our capital, and being my 
S. Conerly, of the 
were highly 


first trip to the place, the courtesies of Mr. E. 
7ruth, in showing the main features of the town, 
This town, of perhaps 10,000 inhabitants, possesses 
Advocate, daily, and the 


appreciated. 
three papers—the Capital /tem and 
Truth, weekly. 

Mr. B. Meyer, restauranteur of this city, subscribes for — 
all, if not all, the papers in this city. Many published in this 
city, of which I had never heard before, 
He caters to his patrons, and the 


I saw on file in his res- 
latter's name is 
Oe eae 6 


taurant. 
legion 


AN AMATEUR’S PLEA. 


To the Editor : ToLepo, Ohio, June 11, 1889. 

I am a careful reader of your excellent paper and have watched 
with keen interest the articles concerning the amateur. 

It seems to be a common opinion that if a printer has never 
spent a certain number of years under the instruction of some 
aged ‘‘typo”’ that he is an amateur and therefore a botch. I send 
you the inclosed samples as a specimen of what I have been able 
to work out for myself. 

As I never ‘‘learned the trade” in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term, it may be of interest to you, while looking over the 
samples, to know something of how I did acquire my knowledge of 
printing. 

When fourteen years of age my father loaned me $20 with 
which was purchased a small self-inking lever press and a few 
fonts of type. It is now six years since that first very small begin- 
ning. Up to one year ago high school duties claimed most of my 
attention, leaving only spare hours and holidays in which to culti- 
vate the ‘‘art preservative.” 

Since leaving school I have gone into business for myself. My 
plant contains a 10 by 15 Gordon and an eighth medium press, 
one of the largest size lever cutters, and a goodly complement of 
labor saving material, type, etc. An electric 
I have a good business, many of my 
About a year 


imposing stones, 
motor keeps things hustling. 
customers being among the largest houses here. 
ago I spent four weeks as a compositor in one of the largest offices 
here. That is the only time I ever spent in any office other than 
my own. 

With the cut-rate fiend, from whose attic den emanate the dis- 
graceful specimens of printing (?) such as have been lately dis- 
played by THE. INLAND PRINTER, I have no sympathy. He is a bad 
egg. In common with all other lovers of the craft I despise the 
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amateur who puts botch jobs in competition with the work of flept. 
imate printers striving to do good work at fair prices in spite of 
an expense account of which the amateur knows nothing. But I 
do want to put in a plea for the ‘‘amateur,” if such he may be 
justly called, who has, by patient effort and perseverance, con- 
quered the difficulties which constantly beset the followers of 
Faust and Gutenberg. If he produces equal results ; if he takes 
his place side by side with long established concerns, in fair com. 
petition for the public patronage, and succeeds, does he not merit 
equal honor with those who have always had an instructor at their 
elbow ? Sincerely yours, POW. 


FROM MONTREAL. 
To the Editor: MontTREAL, July 4, 1889 

A number of flags bearing the stars and stripes are floating in 
Montreal today. The Fourth of July for Canada is celebrated on 
the first— Dominion Day. There was not much of a celebration 
here on that day, so many went out of the city, some to Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Cornwall, where championship games of 
lacrosse were to be played. There were many picnics to Otter- 
burn Park, St. Rose and other surrounding places of interest 
Several thousands went to Lachine by rail, then took the steam- 
boats for a trip down the far-famed Lachine Rapids. In the even- 
ing the streets contained very few pedestrians, till train after 
train and boat after boat arrived with their living freight. A gen- 
eral good time was enjoyed by all. On the Fourth a small 
amount of fireworks were to be seen from different parts of the 
city, but during the day one could hardly look en without 
seeing the American flag. 

Our delegate to the I. T. U., Charles Beattie, made his report 
in writing to Montreal Union, No. 176, on their meeting night, July 
6. The report was a long and concise one, such as has not been 
made before for years, to our union. He succeeded in doing 
nearly all, according to the instructions given him by a committee 
appointed for the purpose before he left Montreal. Of course, he 
is now wearing one of those large, cowboy hats. 

The Canadian Workman Printing Company (limited) has gone 
into liquidation. It seems the paper has not had the proper sup- 
port, and the stockholders were rather slow in paying up their 
stock, so that the necessary capital was not on hand to do things in 
proper shape. Things may come out all right yet, as many hope 
it will, as the Vorkman is the only English labor paper published 
in Montreal. 

The Sforting Life is now set up and printed by the Youwrnal of 
The editor and proprietor, James Crossely, is 
The first number issued 


Commerce office. 
now the editor of both the above papers. 
by the above office looked as if it was run with mud instead of ink 
On inquiry it was found to have been printed with 7-cent news ink 
on toned paper. 

The City Printing & Publishing Company, 751 Craig 
after having had a hard time in getting money enough to pay the 
hands, still owed a good sum each. A meeting was held and suf- 
ficient money raised to pay all hands up to date, and from that 
time give their hands Saturday afternoon. 

W. H. Eaton published the article entitled ‘‘ Trusts, 
in the June number of THE INLAND PRINTER and gave the proper 
credit in the Advertiser. Mr. Eaton knows where to look when 
he wants a good article, and never fails to give the proper 
credit. 

Cameron, Currie & Co., 10 St. Nicholas street, are dealers in 
advertising specialties of all kinds. Their card stock comes prin- 
cipally from New York City. The advertisement part is done 
here. 

Sebastin’s lithographic and general printing house has moved 
from Beaver Hall Hill to the second flat in the Gazette Building, 
corner of St. Francois Xavier and Craig streets. 

The Gazette office has moved its newsroom up two flats, and now 
the jobroom covers the whole first flat. Three new double revolu- 
tion Campbell presses are being put in the pressroom. About ten 
extra men have been added to the jobroom, making thirty odd 


street, 


” contained 
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hands at present employed in this room. Several pressmen have 
also been added to this office during the summer. 

The printers will hold their second annual picnic at Otterburn 
Park some time in August. The matter is in the hands of a good 
e, and we are sure it will be a success. A typesetting 
contest will be among the many attractions. This one will be 
under the auspices of Montreal Typographical Union, No. 176. 

pas Soa i 


committ 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PRINTING PROGRESS. 


To the Editor + PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 8, 1889. 

The printing business generally throughout Pennsylvania and 
the adjacent states of Delaware and Maryland has been rather 
slack. In the coal and iron regions of western and northern 
Pennsylvania, the interest is in a very demoralized condition. 
This is directly due to the unsettled and uncertain state of the 
great industrial interests. So far as their particular localities 
are concerned, no change for the better is looked for until the 
cloud that shadows the coal and iron trades disappears. As this 
is not likely to occur for an indefinite period, the outlook for the 
typographical fraternity and publishers is exceedingly gloomy and 
discouraging. Wages have been reduced to the most meager 
notch, and, as a consequence, many of the inland cities and towns 
are flooded with poor and incompetent hands. 

Here, in Philadelphia, the hot weather has had the effect of 
causing a lethargy that promises to continue until September. 
The houses that usually have an extra run of railroad and steam- 
ship excursion work, are executing good-sized orders, and will 
a continuance of such business through this month and 
August. The prominent master printers look forward to a heavy 
volume of trade when the fall transactions commence. 

The lithographers, engravers and bookbinders are doing an 
There is a regular and increasing demand for 


enjoy 


enormous business. 
talented, experienced lithographers and engravers, and hardly a 
day elapses but what the local prints contain advertisements for 
The bookbinders are busily operating day and 

the leading ones are doing nightwork, and 
binders, folders, edgers and all-around 
workers are coining money by making overtime. The demand 
for all kinds of experienced help is so great that it is almost impossi- 
ble to supply it, and the proprietors of binderies and engraving 
establishments have been compelled to advertise in New York and 
other cities to obtain people competent to perform the work 
required 

Philadelphia certainly presents a fine field for high-class 
lithographers, engravers and good bookbinders. In the two former 
Accomplished, 


first-class men. 
night. Most all 


embossers,  gilders, 


occupations there is no limit to the compensation. 
competent, reliable and active workers can get almost any reason- 
able salary demanded. The representative of THE INLAND PRIN- 
TER learns that in New York and Boston there is a similar 
demand for such experts mentioned previously, and fabulous 
prices are being offered to those seeking such employment. 
Printers with artistic qualifications are also eagerly sought by 
job printing houses in New York and New England cities. 

The union printers of Philadelphia and Camden, New Jersey, 
will have a grand picnic at Pavonia Park, Camden, New Jersey, 
on Monday, July 29. Athletic sports will be a feature of the occa- 
sion. Among the prizes to be distributed will be solid silver com- 
The day’s celebration will close with a 
balloon ascension and a fine display of fireworks. 

The printers of this city covered themselves with glory by 
responding quickly and liberally toward the relief of the Johns- 
town Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, 
answered the call for aid promptly by donating $250, and solicited 
its members to contribute, which they did in a manner which 
redounds greatly to their credit and the union ; the amount donated, 
together with individual contributions, averaging nearly $1 each, 
teaching $1,200. The employing printers, newspaper and book 
publishers, paper and ink manufacturers and other allied interests 
contributed nearly $50,000. The Times Publishing Company, 


posing sticks and rules. 


sufferers, 





besides making a cash donation, expended $1,000 in the purchase 
of useful goods to make comfortable those who had lost their 
household belongings. Among the special contributions, which 
swelled the relief fund largely, were the following : 
Childs, publisher of the Ledger, $1,000 ; Mackellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
$1,000 ; Jessup & Moore Paper Company, $1,000; Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Co., $250; Charles Foster Publishing Company, $100 ; 
International Publishing and Printing Company, $250; Martin & 
William H. Nixon Paper Company, $250. 

The seaside printing and newspaper establishments are crowded 
with business. The daily papers at Atlantic City, Cape May, 
Asbury Park and Long Branch, New Jersey, are all running, and 
the proprietors of all of them say that their advertising patronage 
The job printing trade at all the summer 
Some of the 


George W 


never was better. 
resorts on the Atlantic coast is remarkably good. 
prominent concerns are so rushed with work that overtime will be 
necessary during July and August to keep up with the demand for 
all kinds of printing. 

The firm of Peacock, Featherston & Co., proprietors of the 
Evening Bulletin, has been dissolved, Mr. Featherston retiring. 
The newspaper will hereafter be conducted by Gibson Peacock, 
editor ; William F. McCully, business manager ; Hanford C. Smith, 
advertising manager. 

W. Hayes Grier, state superintendent of public printing, will 
not retire until November, in order that he may get out his annual 
report. Mr. Evans, of West Chester, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Mr. Grier will start a democratic paper in Columbia, 
where he formerly published the //eradd. 

The Times Publishing Company, of this city, has closed the 
purchase of a lot 74 by 100 feet, on Sansom street, above Eighth, 
south side, for the purpose of constructing a 7?mes annex build- 
ing, and will commence to build a six or seven story edifice as 
soon as plans can be projected and contracts awarded. The 
building will be entirely of brick, and practically fireproof. The 
cellar will be finished in the best style for the steam power to sup- 
ply duplicate engines and printing machinery in the new building 
and to furnish steam power and heat in the entire new structure. 
Five or six floors of the new building will be rented for manu- 
facturing or business purposes. Each floor will be supplied with 
steam for manufacturing and for heating purposes, and passenger 
and goods elevators will be accessible from each floor, and will be 
operated day and night as required. Work on the building will 
be started some time during this month, and it is expected that 
the structure will be completed by the close of the year. 

The 7imes composing room has been considerably enlarged to 
obviate its crowded condition. It is understood that the number 
of compositors will be increased and that the 7%mes will issue a 
six-page paper every day next fall, or as soon as business renders 
such a step necessary. 

General Simon Cameron died at his home, ‘‘ Lochiel,’’ Done- 
gal Farm, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday even- 
General Cameron was in his ninety-first year, 
The son of a poor farmer, 


ing, June 26. 
having been born in March, 1799. 
his early education was limited, and his struggles and privations 
many. He learned the printing trade in the office of the North- 
umberland Gazette, at Sunbury, and afterward worked at the case 
in Harrisburg. He afterward edited the Doylestown Democrat for 
a couple of years, and in 1820 he went to Washington, where he 
worked at his trade on the Congressional Globe. In the spring of 
1821 he returned to Harrisburg and purchased an interest in the 
Harrisburg Aepudiican, He at once began to take an active part 
in politics, and wealth and honors followed. He was adjutant- 
general of the state in 1832. From this came his title of general. 
He made money by real estate investments and by contracts on 
the Pennsylvania canal. He was a strong democrat and a stanch 
friend of Jackson, Calhoun and Buchanan, and when the latter 
was made secretary of war under Polk, in 1845, Mr. Cameron 
was elected to the United States Senate to fill his place. Mr. 
Cameron became a republican in 1859, and his name was pro- 
posed for the presidency at the National Republican Convention, 
held in Chicago. It was withdrawn in favor of Hon. Abraham 
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and the nomination of the Illinois statesman was 
Mr. Lincoln called General Cameron into his cabinet 
as secretary of war. 
returned in time to take a prominent part in securing the second 


In 1867 Mr. Cameron 


Lincoln, 
secured. 
Later he went as minister to Kussia, but 


nomination and election of Mr. Lincoln. 
went back to the United States Senate, where he remained until 
1877, when his failing health led him to retire to his comfortable 
old home at Donegal Farm. Since that period he has traveled 
widely and read much, and up to his last sickness kept up the 
keenest interest in the affairs of the nation, and especially its 
politics. Probably no other man on the continent knew so thor- 
oughly the ins and outs of politics and statecraft all over the 
Union for the past seventy years as Simon Cameron. Of his own 
state, Pennsylvania, he has been the dominant spirit in its politics 
for the past half century, and in his death the Keystone State 
loses one of her most remarkable and honored sons. 
ARGUS. 


FROM KENTUCKY. 


To the Editor : LOUISVILLE, July 7, 1889. 
No improvement in the trade has been reported except in a 
very few instances. The paper houses report a pretty fair trade 
for June, while the printers’ supply house has nearly as good a 
report to make, but when approached upon the subject most of the 
The of the 


Rogers-Tuley Company were disposed of at public auction several 


printers cannot make such an assertion. effects 
weeks since, upon which $7,500 was realized upon the plant. It 
was bought by a syndicate of Louisville printers. The stock on 
hand, it is said, brought in the neighborhood of $1,500, making a 
total of $9,000. The indebtedness was reported to be $33,000, 
which leaves quite a deficiency, added to the fact that several 
mortgages are held against the concern. An attempt has been 
made to secure the removal of the Cumberland Valley Publishing 
House from Nashville to this city. It is one of the largest church 
publishing houses in the country, and from present indications 
the Commercial Club, which has the matter in charge, will succeed 
in bringing it here 

A movement is on foot which has in view the bringing together 
at an early date of the master printers of the city by means of a 
public dinner. They do say that the best means to reach a man’s 
better nature is by way of his stomach, so we will bide our time 
and see how it succeeds with our master printers. At any rate, 
the condition of the trade here.at the present time demands that 
something be done, as it is in an extremely demoralized condition. 
While in conversation with several of our leading printers, during 
the past few days, I was surprised at the revelations made regard- 
ing the state of the trade. I have good reason to believe that 
nearly the same conditions exist in other cities, but that there is 
not the least excuse for it is self-evident. That every printer 
should strive to do a large volume of business is no excuse for 
them to cut prices right and left, simply to prevent their compet- 
itors from getting a share of the trade. Still, it is being done 
every day, and failure after failure demonstrates the folly of such 
a manner of doing business. Again, because Mr. Brown has to 
compete with Mr. Jones for trade it does not follow that he should 
treat Mr. Jones as his enemy and almost refuse to speak to him 
when they chance to meet. Good manners compel Mr. Jones to 
salute Mr. Brown, but if the present feeling continues to grow 
upon the printers of Louisville, even good manners will get to be 
a back number. Therefore, I say, by all means let us have a 
printers’ banquet, .and see to it that every reputable member of the 
trade receives a pressing invitation to be present. 

Mr. Robert Rowell, of this city, has recently furnished seven 
new outfits for offices in this state. One of them was for Mr. 
W. G. Overstreet, formerly of Horse Cave, who will open a news- 
The paper is to be 
Another 


paper and job office in Springfield, Kentucky. 
a seven column folio and named the Springfield Vews. 
outfit was sold to Messrs. E. J. Smith & Co., of Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Smith will make a specialty of modern artistic type 
work, and has already turned out several specimens that compare 
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very favorably with the best eastern houses. Mr. Frank P Bush 
has made several trips through the state for Mr. Rowell, and his 
success, as shown above, has determined him upon repeating the 
dose quite often. 

The Medical Herald, Progress and Knight of Hon publica- 
tions owned by the Rogers & Tuley Company, were bought by 
Mr. W. B. Rogers, who will continue their publication 

The Lvening Tribune is the cognomen of a new republican 
afternoon daily which will shortly be launched upon this commu- 
nity. The promoters of the enterprise are a number of gentle- 
men who were fortunate enough to catch President Harrison's 
attention long enough to capture several lucrative government 
offices. 

Mr. William E. Riley, formerly president of the Kiley Print- 
ing Company, has been appointed deputy collector of internal 
revenue of this district. 

Mr. Henry Pickrell, of the Fleming county Gaze¢« 
published at Flemingsburg, died of consumption June 6 

Captain A. J. May, who was for many years largely 


which is 


nterested 
in paper mills in Detroit and elsewhere, has gone on the road for 
Moore & Stark, taking the extreme southern territory 

Mr. J. 
ournal, leaves next week for New York, where he will 


Ed. Reese, foreman of the news pressroom of the 
Courter 
spend several weeks getting pointers on the mammoth press that 
RK. Hoe & Co. are constructing for his company 
The press will be ready for 


He will also 
visit Philadelphia and Washington. 
delivery in about four weeks. 

The M. I. Sowle Manufacturing Company is the name of a 
M. I 


They purchased 


new firm started here recently. It is composed of Messrs 
Sowle, George H. Specht and Henry Klosse. 
the bindery belonging to the Louisville Lithographing Company 
and have in addition several new and improved tag machines 

Mr. Mark Harding, pressman on the Commercial and /:vening 
Post, visited the St. Louis newspaper pressrooms last week upon a 
tour of inspection. It is probable that a new fast press or two will 
be among the early requirements of his place. 

Mr. Henry C. Gathof, foreman of the 
pressroom is taking a well-earned recreation this week 

Mr. Samuel B. Rubel, of the Calumet Paper Company, who 
has been here at his old home celebrating the national holiday, 


’ job 


Courter- Fou na 


returned to Chicago yesterday. 

Mr. Frank G. Koken, foreman of Little & Becker's pressroom, 
of St. Louis, of whom I made mention several months since as 
being ill, died Saturday, June 8, at 4 a.m., of heart disease coupled 
He was thirty-six years old, and leaves a wife and 


with dropsy. 
The funeral took place Sunday, 


three children to mourn his loss. 
June 9, and was attended by St. Louis Pressmen’s Union, No. 6, 


in a body, as well as a large delegation from Standard Lodge, 


No. 80, A. O. U. W. The latter organization pays to his widow 
the sum of $2,000. 
and was regarded as one of 
represented it at the Buffalo session of the Internationa 
te to the 


Mr. Koken was a charter member o! No. 6, 


its stanchest members. He ably 
| Typo- 
graphical Union of 1887, where he was elected a delega 
Federation of Labor, which met at Baltimore the same y¢ 

warm friend, an honest man, he was loved and respect 
Louis Pressmen’s 


d by 
all who knew him. At a meeting of St. 
Union, No. 6, held Tuesday, June 11, 1889, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, An all-wise Providence has removed from among us I! 
Koken, a member of our union, and 

Wrereas, During the period of his sojourn in our midst, he h 
himself a worthy and honorable member, and by his genial dis}: 
straightforward manner and general manly attributes has endeared |i! 
not only to the members of this union, but to all who knew him ; thercfore 
be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Frank G. Koken we have suffered a |: 
which we deeply grieve ; and 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere and heartfelt sympathy to th 
and relatives of the deceased in this the hour of their deep afflictior 


ss for 


idow 
ind 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolutions be sent | 


widow and spread upon the records of this union, 


his 


GC. F..1 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, July 4, 1889. 

All who can are escaping to seashore, lakeside, mountain or 
across the water to see, hear and learn something different from 
the incessant humdrum of office and city, and club and home life. 
The michty editors, who write columned nothingness about dreary 
things, with an air of wisdom, are preparing to leave to their lieu- 
responsibility of keeping the public intelligently 

on all leading topics. Who cares to read more than 
ilines of daily papers, anyhow, and as for editorials, we 


the head 
Americans are getting every year to more and more do our own 


thinkin 
Ther 


tenant 
informe 


less than ever to fire the soul with in journalistic 
he printers are in solid phalanx, typographically speak- 
will not strike next year, when all the world of labor 
to strike for eight hours. They will pursue their old- 
‘rvative course and stick to their cases and be galley 
(he printers, or, rather, our Philadelphia printers, are a 
conservative set. They have studied the labor question from many 
standp. and are slow to get at ‘‘outs”’ with employers who 
they fecl and know in their own hearts mean to do as near right 
As things stand now, employers find it neces- 

There is not that constant rush of half- 
One sees 


circles 
ing. T! 
is expect 
time 


slaves 


w how. 

bout right. 
ters from country offices that there used to be. 
with the same old squads of ‘‘ subs,"’ the same old faces 
who have been climbing the same stairs for ten, twenty, thirty 
years. Ihe types almost know them, and mutely look up from 
their dusky boxes and say ‘‘ Hello, John.” The old cases seem 
like second cousins, and the friendly window that lets in the sum- 
mer breeze, when there is any, and keeps out the winter cold, is a 
kindly friend that enables the toiler at the types to snatch a look 
at the outside world. 

Here Philadelphia we toil with a steadiness that at times 
becomes more than monotonous, and were it not for the friendly 
ire always down stairs or around the corner, we would 
it like the venerable deacon's ‘‘ one hoss shay.”” Some- 
there is in abundance ; wages are what we have made 
hours and rules suit us, and we have no complaint. 
no real desire to exchange places with the boys ‘‘ down 


as they 
sary to «le 
made p! 
and meet 


subs, that 
go somewh 
times work 
them ; the 
We have 
stairs,’ 
How 
Some of 


their’s is, after all, no easy life. 
reporters do change, and for that matter editors, too. 
our staffs have made the circle of all the offices. The 
; good—necessary, in fact. Just as in olden times it 
for the young artisans to journey to distant places for 


experience 
was good 
work, and thus become journeymen. 
A dozen of our editors, big and little, are now frightening 
with their efforts to tell them in French where 
Supplee, of A/echanics, is with the engineers. 
of the 7imes, is there. Davis, of the Ca//, haunts 
ll at Atlantic and tells the small boy next him how he 
eleven years of age, on a wager that he was too proud 
ome. Singerly, of the Record, allows President Harrison 
vacht once in awhile. McClure, of the 7?mes, has been 
reduce the terrible swelling of our mayor's head, but it is 
a big contract. McKean, of the Zedger, sees that the Jersey mos- 
kept at a safe distance from President Harrison, when 
to Cape May. The new /nguirer is publishing a series 
irticles which one of its reporters learned to write by 
rag picking with some of its experts. The evening 
© publishing the next morning's news with commendable 
and indulge in the usual long-winded articles that say 


Paris cabmen 
they w 
McLau 
Haddon 


won a } 


to go. 


to carr 
, 


to have 


trying t 


quitoes 
he com: 
of slum 
practici: 
papers ar 
enterprise, 
much or nothing, according as you look at it. 

The publishers of trade journals and of subscription books are 
keeping the paper mills going. All of our trade journals, except a 
half-dozen, are doing well; but they would do better if some news- 
Paper Napoleon could gather them all under one brilliant, able 
Management. Advertising is good, and manufacturers are liberal 
enough 
The pressrooms are all busy for this season. The big pub- 
lishers have their hands full with ‘‘long run” work, and that 
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pays; catalogue work is plenty. Medical publications, theological 
works, technical works, mechanical treatises are coming out with 
a regularity and rapidity which causes one to wonder where the 
people are who will read them. 

The typefounders here are doing a first-class business and are 
keeping pace with their enterprising brothers in eastern and west- 
ern cities. Their immense works on Sansom street above Sixth 
ate busy, and the managers are very hopeful of a big fall and 
winter trade. 

The trade school idea is young. Philadelphia has two good 
schools already, and will have a third on a grand scale as soon as 
the trustees of the Williamson estate can expend judiciously the 
millions intrusted to their care. It is intended to educate two 
thousand boys at a time. 

There is considerable destitution 
wage workers. Seven thousand miners on the Alleghany Moun- 
tains are now idle rather than work for go cents a day. 

The State Editorial Association has just had their annual 
jaunt, and the city editors have also taken theirs. These are 
given at the expense of the railroad companies and are intended 
to keep the editors in good humor with the railroads. 

The Press Company, limited, has purchased a site for a new 
building on Chestnut street, near Tenth. The plans for the new 
building have not been completed, but it is understood it will be a 
grand affair. The old rookery tHe paper is now in is a hard 
place, but old Colonel Forney made the /’ess what it was there. 
It pays well. Its owner, Calvin Wells, of Pittsburgh, would not 
object to being Cameron’s successor in the United States Senate, 
But there are a dozen after the 


among thousands of our 


and he would be a good senator. 
place. 
We do not hear of any more daily newspaper projects. 
last fiasco cost the promoters $20,000 in a few weeks. 
Publishing companies to the number of thirteen have been 
organized in this state this year, and several more organizations 
This spirit of combination is natural and 


The 


are being arranged. 
right. We have herea dozen or more strong companies acting under 
limited responsibility, but none like you have in Chicago. New 
York is too near us for grand printing and publishing concerns. 
The Lippincotts, since the death of the founder of that house, 
have gone on only expanding in the same lines. They have taken 
no great departure, have not inaugurated any new policy. The 
Leonard Scott Publishing House are known as the publishers of 
foreign magazines. The Royal Publishing Company and the 
National are doing excellent work. The hundreds of smaller 
concerns have been busy all the season, and very few expect to 
be idle. In fact, business is good. 
The paper makers ought to know. 
paper-making machinery made and making. 
crowded with orders for machinery, and they say that paper is 
Very little paper chemicals are 


Never before was as much 
Our mills are 


once more on the down grade. 
arriving from abroad, but jute butts are coming in fast — over 
150,000 in two weeks. 

The paper-making industry is growing enormously. Mill after 
mill is being projected. The West is surpassing the East, but our 
eastern machinery makers are capturing business out of this 
activity. 

The map publishers and the publishers of school books are 
having a good run of work, and the makers of schoolroom para- 
phernalia have about all they can do. The ink manufacturers are 
reporting an excellent business, but prices are out of sight under 
desperate competition. 

Two or three alleged distinguished foreigners are here, trying 
to make sure that the copyright law will go through all right. 
Our publishers’ association is in active shape and will take up the 
right end of the copyright cudgel when the fight opens again, if it 
should be a fight. 

The wood engravers and process men are all working full time, 

Business men 
The last panic is 

But the distant 


and there appears to be no diminution in work. 
are greatly pleased with the signs of the times. 

well-nigh forgotten. No new one is threatening. 
rumbling of discontent among the great silent army of producers 
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is ominous. 
thousands who do. 


The busy dollar grabbers do not hear it. There are 
We have not yet achieved perfect develop- 
ment. The 
magazine writers, or some of them, seem to have caught the right 


There are revolutions and upsettings ahead of us. 


clue. M. 


FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BALTIMoRE, July 3, 18809. 

The early part of September next will be big with events in 
Beginning on the 9th and winding up on the 14th, we 
are to have, in glorious succession, parades innumerable, grand 
choruses, concerts by massed bands, realistic battle scenes, races, 
banquets and, to crown the whole, the dedication of the city’s 
new postoffice in the presence of President Harrison and his 
cabinet. Judging from the preparations being made, Baltimore is 
to have a gala week on this occasion which wiil surpass anything of 
the kind attempted heretofore in this old, conservative town of 
monuments. 

On the morning of the fourth day, September 12, the labor 
organizations will parade; while a sham battle, illustrating the 
fight at North Point, in 1814, between the invading Britishers and 
The arrangements for 


this city. 


the defenders of the city, will come off. 
this affair are under the direction of Brigadier-General Clinton P. 
Paine. He will have the assistance of Col. E. H. Wardell, who 
has managed many similar affairs at Chicago, Yorktown and many 
other places. 

While this great display must necessarily give employment 
to a large number of mechanics and laborers, the printing 
impetus in the way of filling 
lithographs, 


press will receive no slight 
orders for programmes, business cards, posters, 
dodgers, etc. 

Mr. Eugene Schley, for some years past a compositor on the 
Baltimore Sz, and at one time assistant foreman, died in this city 
last week of consumption. Mr. Schley was 53 years old, and a 
native of Frederick, Maryland. 
was employed as assistant foreman on the Congressional Globe. A 
Baltimore Typographical Union was 


Some years ago the deceased 


wife and son survive him. 
represented at Mr. Schley’s funeral by the presence of Messrs. 
James W. Rodgers, E. T. Sheil, James W. McDowell and John 
R. Hackney. 

In a previous correspondence mention was made of the fact that 
a ‘‘ business” committee with a grievance, composed of members 
of Baltimore Typographical Union, had waited upon Mr. James 
Young, publisher and proprietor of the weekly 7e/egram. The 
grievance was that Mr. Young, while willing to have his establish- 
ment known as a union printing office, ignored one of the require- 
ments of the union by the use of stereotype plate matter. He 
informed the committee that he desired to continue the plate inset 
in his paper, but did not propose to reduce his force nor run a 
single ‘‘ad”’ in the plate supplement. 

The union, however, decided that Mr. Young could not use 


plates in his paper, in any shape or form, and continue his 
The publisher of the Ze/egram thereupon 


office in the union. 
discontinued the use of plates, and all was well for a time. 
Had he continued to refrain from using plate matter up to the 
present time there would be no occasion to state here that Mr. 
Young’s printers are out on a strike, and that compositors 
without union credentials now occupy cases in the office of the 
Telegram. 

The whole force, including apprentices and book and jobroom 
men, went out when it was announced that on the following week 
plate matter would be used in the paper. Mr. James Stites, for 
many years, and until recently, treasurer of Baltimore Typo- 
graphical Union, and for nearly a half century in the employ of 
James Young, Sr. (now deceased), cast his fortune with the 
strikers. The union is paying $8 weekly to the men who went out. 
Mr. William Server, who was foreman on the 7?/egram, and who 
received $20 a week for his services, is now subbing on the Sve. 
In connection with this disagreement between Mr. Young and the 
union it is but fair to present that gentleman’s view of the matter. 
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He stated to your correspondent that he could not see how 
the union could fairly object to his using plate matter in an inset 
to his paper when he paid, and had always paid, union rates 
for composition, employing only union men ; and then, he said, 
came the fact that his compositors never so much as see the plates, 
the form comprising the objectionable composition being locked 
up in the pressroom, where the inset was worked off and pasted in 
the paper proper. 

The truth might as well be told as to a matter, and it is simply 
this: With but one exception as to our daily papers, the pub- 
lishers thereof, it may with safety be said, submit with rather poor 
grace to the interdiction of stereotype plate matter by Baltimore 
Typographical Union. The journals referred to issue twelve-page 
Sunday sheets, and use therein syndicate matter to quite a large 
extent. For the composition of this matter the publishers of 
these papers pay home compositors at the rate of 45 cents per 
1,000 ems, when the same stuff might be locked up in the forms at 
not much more than half that sum per column, if the same matter 
were purchased in plates. 

That is just how some newspaper publishers look at the 
thing. Knowing this, union printers on the dailies don’t want 
to see a weekly paper made into a wedge, by means of which 
an opening for plates might be started in the make-up of the 
big every day in the week journals. Thus it can be readily seen 
why the union would not entertain Mr. Young's seemingly fair 
proposition, 

The newspaper press for the most part has been quite liberal 
in contributing to the aid of the Johnstown sufferers. The Sun 
and the American gave to the cause $500 each. 

The linotype, it would appear, has come to stay, while it has 
not been set up in Baltimore, yet it would seem to have the 
indorsement, as to its practicability, at least, of so conservative a 
journal as the Sw. In a recent editorial, under the caption, 
‘*The Linotype,” that paper, basing its remarks upon a statement 
made by the New York 77i/une, where forty-two linotypes are in 
use, had this to say: ‘‘ The cost, however, of these machines, of 
the horse-power to operate them, of the gas to melt the type metal, 
repairs, attendance of a machinist, etc., will be likely, it appears, 
to restrict its use, for a time at least, to the large establishments in 
large cities. The typesetter’s trade must be affected more or less 
by the introduction of composing machines that will dispense 
with type and typesetter, but he will doubtless find room for his 
activity in many fields where the use of the linotype will be 
impracticable.” 

No less than two new weekly papers have been started in this 

city within the past few days. One of these is called the /rohibi- 
tion Advocate; the other, the Avalanche. The mission of the 
former is set forth in its title. The Avalanche, while opposing 
drunkenness, will champion ‘‘ high license.” Legitimate enter- 
prise is commendable, and it is to be hoped that both of these ven- 
tures in the newspaper field will be sustained by the pe yple who 
profess to have at heart the success of a cause which has for its 
object a modification in, or the suppression of, the traffic in 
rum. But the ephemeral existence of the temperance papers that 
have come and gone in this latitude within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant would not seem to argue well for the permanency 
of the new comers. Yet the Avalanche, it seems, is not altogether 
a spring chicken, as it has been published for the last five years at 
Atlanta, Georgia, having only removed to this city in search of 
pastures new, to say nothing of a presumable quest of fields more 
green. 
No. 12’s delegates to the Denver convention and the “other 
fellows” of the stick and rule who accompanied the former 
returned home much pleased with their trip. One ol the 
delegates, Mr. Hitchcock, of the Sw, debouched in the home 
run, journeying northward as far as Canada, visiting Niagara 
Falls. 

Business in the book and job trade is fair. 
lishments are full of orders, others complain of slackness. , 
sidering the season, however, it may be said that printing in 
Baltimore is at present doing quite well. FIDELITIES. 


While some estab- 
Con- 
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SUMMER’S STAGNATED SITUATION. 


Zo the Editor : New York, July 5, 1889. 
The advent of the second summer month shows the printing 
industry and kindred interests to be in a languishing condition, 
but not so greatly demoralized and crippled as has been reported. 
The leading job printers and book publishers have some unfinished 
contracts on hand, and these, together with the ordinary run of 
orders that are usually filled during the heated term, will keep the 
establishments moderately active until the opening of the fall sea- 
son, when an extraordinary influx of business is expected. The 
houses that are fortunate enough to capture the printing of the 
summer resorts near by the city are running full tilt, and will 
continue to do so until about August 1. The manifest quietness 
pervading the typographical and publishing interests also affects 
considerably the paper and stationery trades, and no change for 
the better is looked for until an activity is displayed among printers 


and publishers. 

While the movement to organize an International Pressmen’s 
Union is still being urged forward by its promoters, nothing really 
definite or positive has been decided upon as to the time and date 
of the proposed convention. In fact, it is hinted that no confer- 


ence will transpire until after the summer has ended. On the 
other hand, it is said that the movement has received so much 
encouragement that an informal meeting of the projectors will 
certainly be held during the present month or not later than about 
the middle of August. 

The New York Typothetz will send a large representation to 
the annual meeting of the United Typothetz of America, which 
meets in St. Louis, October 3. In conjunction with the Boston 
and Philadelphia associations, the New York society will charter 
a special car, and many of the members will be accompanied by 
their wives and daughters. The local committee at St. Louis are 
perfecting arrangements to entertain the representatives, and a 
pleasant time is anticipated. The New York delegates are as sub- 
joined: Theodore L. DeVinne, Douglas Taylor, William Charles 
Rodgers, Francis E. Fitch, Joseph J. Little, John Polhemus, 
R. Harmer Smith, James O. Rogers, Martin B. Brown, Frank D. 
Harmon, Edward Taylor, John Thorne Harper, Edward D. 
Alternates: J. C. Rankin, Jr., J. W. Pratt, Henry 
Bessey, E. Parke Coby, Peter DeBaum, Thomas R. Hopkins, 
Homer Lee, M. M. Gillis, W. C. Martin, W. E. Hallenbeck, 
Samuel D. Styles, J. Bishop Putnam, Joseph B. Stilwell. 

The stock in trade, presses, type and other fixtures of the office 
of the Arocklyner Zeitung, the German democratic paper, pub- 
lished in the eastern district of Brooklyn, has been sold under 


Appleton. 


the hammer. The sale was the outcome of a foreclosure of a 
mortgage, held by J. G. Wischert, for $17,000 on the entire plant. 
The paper has been in existence for nearly three years. Dr. W. 
E. Jacobson, its chief editor, resigned a few months ago and went 
west. There was very little bidding at the sale, and Mr. Wischert 
bought in the property. 

The employés of Harper Brothers, composed of compositors, 
pressmen, bookbinders, engravers and machinists, had a gala time 
at the Harlem River Park and Casino, on Saturday, June 22. 
The occasion was the annual reception and games of the employés 
of the popular publishing house. The employés of the firm and 
their friends were out in full force, and the large park and Casino 
The festivities began at three o'clock 

Popular selections from familiar 
The ath- 


Four 


were filled to overflowing. 

p.M., with a band concert. 
operas were performed to the delight of those present. 
letic games were the next feature of the day’s programme. 
The track was laid in the rear of the 
Casino, and was ten laps to the mile. The first event, a quarter 
of a mile run, brought out four contestants. It resulted in a vic- 
tory for J. W. Hallett, with R. Clark second. The time was 
I minute, 4 4-5 seconds. The next event, putting the sixteen- 
pound shot, was won by J. McCarthy, who threw the big shot 29 
feet 4% inch ; J. Austin was second, with 27 feet 11 inches to his 
The 250-yard run for boys under sixteen years of age 
Charles Carroll 


events were contested. 


credit. 
brought three of the youngsters to the scratch 





won, with W. W. Watson second. Time, 49 seconds. Handsome 
prizes were awarded the winners of the games. William A. 
Harper acted as referee of the athletic games. The officers of the 
festival associations were as annexed : President, L. G. Donegan: 
vice-president, J. F. Coffee; secretary, F. Miller ; treasurer, C 
Michel ; 

Anyone accustomed to much reading must be familiar with the 
paleness of the ink used in English books during the latter part of 
the last century and the beginning of the present, writes a con- 
tributor to Notes and Queries. I had always attributed the fact to 
want of good material; but, from a passage in Franklin’s letters, 
it appears that the paleness was intentionally produced. Franklin 
(himself a working printer), writing to Noah Webster in 1789, 
speaks of a ‘‘fancy that gray printing is more beautiful than 
black ; hence, the English new books are printed in so dim a 
character as to be read with difficulty by old eyes.” 

Typographia No. 7 subscribed $10 toward the fund for the 
relief of the Westphalia miners. 

Trouble is said to be brewing between the typographical union 
and the foreman of the Daily Courier, at Camden, New Jersey 


captain, J. Sheridan ; sergeant-at-arms, R. Zimmer. 


The foreman is a boy, and the printers object to his methods, 
which show great inexperience and incompetency. 
circumstances it is no wonder that men who know their business 
object to be under the supervision of a boy who does not 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing, at Washington, D.C., 
into which Captain W. M. Meredith, of Chicago, stepped July 1, 
is one of the most important executive offices in the government, 
and is entirely outside of civil service rules. Mr. E. 0. Graves, 
the retiring superintendent, who will enter into the banking busi- 


Under these 


ness on his own account, is a New Yorker, and was promoted by 
President Cleveland to the superintendency, from that of assistant 
treasurer, solely because of his efficiency. Mr. Graves was not 
conspicuous as a politician. He was generally classed as a mug- 
wump. His administration of the bureau has been as creditable 
as that of Mr. Benedict, Mr. Cleveland's other New York appoint- 
ment, in the office of public printer. Business methods have 
governed the administration of both offices. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing has almost as many subordi- 
nates as the public printer. His own salary is $4,500. The pay 
of his superintendent of engraving has been for many years $500 
a year more than his own. Some of his workmen get $5.50 or 
more a day. He has about fifteen hundred employ¢s. All 
accounts concur in crediting Mr. Meredith with efficiency as a 
practical printer and organizer. 

A comparatively new and extremely odd institution is the Fel- 
lowcraft Club. Its membership includes almost every sort of 
reputable journalist, from the young reporter, whose name is as 
yet unknown, to the editor-in-chief who figures on all important 
public occasions. Richard Watson Gilder, of the Co/wy, is 
president, and other officers include representatives of /’/, Lif 
and the dailies. The walls of the club house in Twenty-cighth 
street are adorned with works by its artist members, many of the 
pictures being the originals of illustrations and cartoons that have 
appeared in the magazines and comic weeklies. A standing rule 
of the club is that no report shall be published of speeches 
made at the monthly dinners. Under this pledge reserve thaws 
out, and Chauncey M. Depew, Bishop Potter, Mr. Cleveland, 
Daniel Dougherty, Edward Eggleston and other well-known men 
have said at these dinners many things that they would s« arcely 
have uttered at any ordinary public banquet. The Fellowcraft is 
practically an all-day and all-night club. closed 
earlier than four a.m., and lodgers in the house begin breakfasting 


The board of governors recently passed a 
leven 


1 at 


It is seldom 


only four hours later. 
rule closing the club house at one a.m. on week days, and ¢ 
P.M. on Sundays, but protests poured in so thick that the boar 
its next meeting rescinded the rule. 

The German Press Club has held the annual meeting, at the 
club room, at No. 8 Centre street. The following officers were 
elected: Paul Loeser, president; C. De Grimm, vice-president ; 
Julius Auspitz, recording secretary; Theodore F. Canoy, cor 
responding secretary ; L. F. Thomas, treasurer ; Adolph Resler, 








financial secretary, and Felix Fricet, Gustave Guihen and Victor 


Duorschack, auditors. 
The members of New York Pressmen’s Union No. g are fight- 
he movement to put the organization within the jurisdiction 


ing thé 

of either the Central Labor Union or Central Labor Federation. 
Ata it meeting, held to consider the scheme to consolidate 
the interests of the several bodies, Delegate McIntyre, of Press- 
men's Union No. 9, spoke in opposition. He said he did not 
propose to bow to socialists and anarchists. If advances toward 


harmony were to be made, they must come from the other side. If 
sts were admitted the first thing they would do would be 


the soi 
to exp ; union. A report was sent in by the miscellaneous sec- 
tion exposing the alleged hypocrisy of the New York /Vordd’, which 
has been masquerading as a paper friendly to organized labor. The 
report tained the grievance of Pressmen’s Union No. 9 against 
the New York 7yibune. It appears that it has been employing 
non-union pressmen. The report was referred to the Arbitration 
Committee PRINTER-JOURNALIST. 


FROM BOSTON. 


To the Lditor: Boston, July 8, 1889. 

Base ball is now the subject most talked about and thought of, 
and the ‘‘cranks” are numerous among printers. Every day cr so 
the d papers make mention of the fact that the compositors 
and pressmen of such and such an office have either played a game 
orare about todo sc. As this is the height of the season, doubt- 
less the public will be regaled with many more ‘‘ scores,” though 
to tell the truth most of the nines have secretiveness so well 
developed that the scores are not published. Several games have 
been played among the newspaper offices, and the book and job 


establishments are not behind. Recently a team composed of 
pressmen from the Wright & Potter Printing Co. played a nine 
from the composing room of the same concern, defeating them 


handily I'he latter, not satisfied with such an outcome, chal- 
lenged the pressmen for another game, and they got it—that is, got 


the chance to get beaten again. A nine from the counting room 


of Golding & Co. was also warmed up recently in a five-inning 


contest with the Boston Typefoundry nine. But as THE INLAND 
PRINTER is not a sporting magazine, perhaps this is enough on this 
subje 

Between twelve and one o'clock on the morning of July 6, fire 
was vered in the building of the Lawson Manufacturing 
Company, Hawley street, Roxbury, which had gained such head- 
way as to be beyond the control of the watchman, who promptly 
gave the alarm. Though the fire apparatus responded promptly, 
the building was completely gutted, entailing a damage of about 
$8,000 it and about $15,000 on stock and material. The build- 
ing \ the property of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, late president 
of the defunct Rand-Avery Company, and was used by him in 


which to manufacture the Lawson Sale Slips. 
Mr. N. J. Werner, of the specimen department of the Central 


Typefoundry, was in town recently on a short visit. 

Mr. Charles L. Sparks, of whom I made mention in my last 
letter, met with a very serious accident some three weeks since. 
He had boarded a horse car on his way home after his day's work, 
when « team collided with the car. Mr. Sparks was just in the 
act of taking his seat as the pole of the wagon penetrated the side 
of the car, striking him in the groin and wedging him against the 
end of the car. He was liberated as quickly as possible and con- 
veyed to his home in an ambulance. He expects to be able to 
resume work this week. It was a very narrow escape, and Mr. 


Sparks fvels fortunate in getting off as well as he did, for had the 
pole struck him in the abdomen he would surely have ‘‘ gone 
where the woodbine twineth.” 

A few months since, I wrote you that Mr. Edward P. Fisher 
had started for the Bermudas, in the hope that the change of 
climate would benefit his health, strong symptoms of a pulmonary 
complaint having appeared. The good results looked for did not 
come, and he returned only to pass away May 29. The announce- 
ment of his death causes regret to a large portion of the printing 
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fraternity of New England, with whom he had been connected by 
his service with the Boston Typefoundry, in charge of the sales- 
room for the past twenty years. It is pleasant to know that his 





last days were made easy as possible by the thoughtfulness and 





attention of his employers, who did all possible to this end while 
life lasted. The funeral services were held June 1, and among 
the floral tributes was a beautiful wreath (composed entirely of 
roses) cut in two by a sickle, the whole forming a piece three feet 








high, the gift of his former associates. 
F. H. Gilson is about to place an electric motor in his establish- 






ment, the contract having been given to the Thomson-Houston 
Electric Company. The motor is now being built, and is expected 






to be in place in the course of two weeks. 

George H. Morrell & Co., Boston, New York and Chicago (I 
believe that is all at present), have recently issued a small sample 
book of their stock inks and tints. It is a nice piece of presswork 
from the office of T. O. Metcalf & Co. The design is an excellent 
one, showing the effect on solid ground as well as several shades of 










ruled tint blocks. It is intended only as an advance sheet, and to 
fill a gap until their new and complete book is issued. 

Mr. J. A. Thayer, of the Boston Typefoundry, spends con- 
siderable of his time on the road for that house, and is meeting 


with his usual success. He recently placed 2,000 pounds of copper 








alloy in an office in the western part of this state. 

George H. Pratt & Co., of Fort Hill Square, have recently 
changed their firm name to the Fort Hill Printing & Embossing 
Company—a rather long name, but self-explanatory. Their 









specialty is fine embossed work and calendars. In connection with 






the change of name a new partner has been taken in, and an 






increased business is looked for. This concern has recently added 
Ss 





two new job presses. 






FROM NEBRASKA. 






Zo the Editor : Oana, July 3, 1889 
Matters in printing circles are moving along rather slowly 
these hot days. While none of the book and job offices are pushed 
with work, there is enough to keep the regular forces employed, 
and in one or two places a few extra men may be found at work 








With the newspapers it is different, and these are festive days for 





the ‘‘ poor sub” who is looking for work. The only trouble is 






there are too many in town, about three for every ‘‘ regular,” and 





there seems to be no let up in the number coming in. 
The event of the past month has been the opening of the new 






Bee building, but as it is spoken of at length in another column, 






we will not mention it here. 
The copperplate invitations, very large and handsome, the 







superb souvenirs, two beveled-edge cards mounted pyramid fashion 





on a broad satin ribbon with fringed ends, the cards engraved with 






a view of the old building on one side, the new structure on the 
other, were the work of Chase & Eddy, of this city. The bill for 






the entire job must have run close on $1,000. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is fast coming to the front in Omaha, 150 







copies being disposed of last month. This is the largest number 
ever sold here, but I hope ere long to increase this to 200. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is well liked among the trade in general, and 
now that the International Typographical Union has indorsed it as 
the technical trade journal of the craft, I am satisfied its subscrip- 









tion list will soon reach this number. 
The Western Horseman, a weekly journal devoted to the interest 






of the horse, which was launched on the Omaha public a few 






months ago, was not a success financially and suspended publica- 





tion about two weeks ago. 

Cadet Taylor has commenced the publication of a monthly 
journal which made its first appearance last week. The Omaha 
Financial Fournal is the title, and our impression is that it will be 
a success, as it fills a vacancy long felt in this city. 

Ackermann Bros. & Heintze, bookbinders and printers, have 
removed to 1116 Howard street, where they occupy five floors and 
a basement. This firm has enjoyed extraordinary success since 













starting in business a year and a half ago, and can now be ranked 
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among the leading offices of the city. They will add two new cyl- 
inders and a folder to their pressroom, besides making many 
improvements in their composing room and bindery. 

Mr. A. B. Dean, of New York City, has associated himself with 
the Western Printing Company, owners of the //era/d jobrooms. 
While in their office, the other day, we were shown a new ‘‘Acme” 
self-clamping paper cutter that they had just purchased, and 
which worked like a charm. 

The Carpentér Paper Company have removed to 1120 Howard 
street, where they have pleasant quarters, near the Omaha and 
Great Western typefoundries. 
Omaha for material can purchase type, presses and paper without 


Newspaper men now coming to 


having to traverse more than half a block to secure them. 

Mr. William McDiarmid, the foreman of the Omaha Daily 
Herald, started week before last for a trip across the ocean. He 
intends to be gone about three months, and will take in the 
Paris exposition before returning, besides many other places of 
interest. 

Mr. Percy Pepoon, who has been employed at the Western 
Newspaper Union in this city for the past year or so, was notified 
one day last month to go to St. Louis, Missouri, and take charge 
of the Western Newspaper Union branch at that place. This is 
the way we like to see members of the craft honored, and we wish 
Mr. Pepoon success in his new field of labor. 

We were honored, last month, by a pleasant call from the 
genial editor of this excellent journal, Mr. A. C. Cameron, as he 
was on his return home from the International convention at Den- 
ver. We were more than pleased to make his acquaintance, and 
during his short sojourn in the city we visited a number of the 
printing establishments, those honored being the Bee, World, Dis- 
patch, Rees’, Klopp & Bartlett, Chase & Eddy and the Omaha and 
The other offices were slighted 


W. M. K. 


Great Western typefoundries. 
only for the lack of time in making the rounds. 


A PEN PICTURE OF INGALLS. 


The friends of Senator Ingalls are greatly amused at an 


account of the first meeting between the great Kansas statesman 
and the editor of the Peabody (Kan.) Graphic, which the editor 
gives in a letter recently received at Washington. The letter is 
written in the editorial tone, not omitting the ‘‘ we.” 

‘The first time we ever saw Ingalls,” says the editor, ‘‘ he was 
doing western Kansas in a buggy in company with Lew Hanback, 
the congressman from the Sixth Kansas District, and they stepped 
into the little print-shop we were running out West at that time. 
He carried an umbrella over his head and wore gold-bowed 
spectacles that curled around and behind the back door of his ears. 
When we looked out through a little clean place in the window 
and saw him coming we told the office devil to spread an exchange 
paper over the ink, paste and tobacco stains on the desk, and 
carry out the old ashpan we were using as a spittoon, and then go 
out doors after his shoes, while we took down a copy of the Forum 
and buried ourselves in one of the senator's last articles. It is 
not every day that a great, high muck-a-muck United States sena- 
tor, with lisle-thread socks and ten-dollar underclothes, goes 
calling on a little 10 by 12 western printing office. It is not every 
country editor who under such trying circumstances could have 
retained his usual equilibrium, and we would have been somewhat 
rattled ourselves if the senator had not adapted himself to our 
circumstances instead of forcing us to adapt ourselves to his. We 
were sure he intended to talk tariff to us, and fire great slices of 
wisdom and knowledge at us about the Samoan question, for 
instance, or the internal revenue, but he didn’t. He sat himself 
down as comfortable as the three-legged chair would permit, put 
both feet upon our desk, and, producing something he had brought 
from the buggy, asked us if we had heard what the governor of 
North Carolina said to the governor of South Carolina. It is 
needless to say that our embarrassment disappeared immediately. 
Mr. Ingalls is not very pretty, his hair is very gray, and he is 
exceedingly thin and would make a good clothes prop or living 
illustration of the Dr. Tanner theory. His legs resemble a pair 
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gun bags. It isa 
mystery to us how he manages to carry such a big head fyl] of 
eighteen-karat brains around on such an emaciated set of 
underpinnings. However, he is one of the brightest stars that 
radiate in the galaxy of genius and ability, and, withal, a 
whole-souled, polished gentleman of the first water, and we 
repeat that some day he will be the president of these United 
States.” —Lxchange. 


A CORRECTION. 


In June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER in an article under the 
caption of ‘‘ Which is Correct, 
adopted by various foundries in putting up job fonts. 


” 


we undertook to give the scheme 
In so doing 
an error occurred in giving the system of James Conner’s Sons, 
The following is a correct statement : 
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Marder, Luse & Co.,, + Tene = Biles. 





Ss E M I G O B H I C : Ai \aveneuanochour tyre BODIES. 


Nonpareil (6 Point). $1.10 $1.15 


EST RAILWAY SIGNAL INDICATES AUTOMATICALLY SHADES OF PINK AND OTHER COLORS 

— TIME THAT HAS ELAPSED UP TO TWENTY MINUTES SINCE THE lbARGE pSSORTMENT OF THE SAME MAY BE FOUND 
) FALLS 456 | 
ae ee ee ee | 74 THE BLACK AND GREEN COMPANY 83 


Long Primer (10 Point). $1.30 


4A, 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
THE DIRECT ROUTE TO NEW YORK CITY 
$38 ROUND TRIP $38 


MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
STRONGEST IN THE NORTHWEST 


Two-Line Minion (14 Point). $1.60 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RISKS ARE TAKEN ON ANY CITY AND SUBURBAN PROPERTY 
253 ALWAYS CHEAPEST 674 


Two-Line Brevier (16 Point) 


RIVERDALE REAL ESTATE OFFICE 
PROPERTY CAN BE HAR ON REASONABLE TERMS 


TRANSFER ASSOCIATION 
7 FOR PROTECTION OF TARIFF RATES 9 


$3.50 


EAGLE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
MAGAZINES BOUGHT 


MORGAN & RAVENS 
SUMMER NIGHT CONCERT 
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6 POINT LINING GoTHIc, No, 14. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE MODERN METHODS AND APPLIANCES 


INVARIABLE AND CORRECT SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT WITH IMPROVED APPARAT! 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 16. 60 A, $2.25 


MICROSCOPIC VERNIER INDICATIONS COMPARED 
CHANGES IN ATMOSPHERIC STRATA EXEMPLIFIED BY ASTRONOMY 
1234567890 


8 PoINT LINING GorHic, No. 3. 


HONORABLE COMPETENCY 
Basking in the Sunshine of Prosperous Days 
Industrial Advancement 


Me 


Li N | N G CesTABLS SHE 





MECHANICAL PATENT 


GOTH IC. March 31, 1885. 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 1. 
INSTANCES OF INACCURATE GEODETIC OPERATIONS 


CIRCUMFERENCE OF TERRESTRIAL SPHERES CONSIDERED BY AN EXPERT MATHEMATICIAN 
1234567890 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 17. 


THEODOLITE REPEATING CIRCLE 
Oblique Inciinations of Base with the Horizon Calculated 
Zenith Distance Measured 


9 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 3. 


THATCHED MANSIONS 
Wonderfully Improved Roofing Materials 
Artistic and Durable 


12 PoINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 3. 


AIRLINE ROUTE TO SKYHIGH PEAKS 
Excursion Organized and Guarded by Experienced Rangers 


WA. S240 


18 PoINT LINING GoTHICc, No 


Malcontented PATAGONIANS Evveiditiited 


10 A. &2.70 


24 PoINT LINING GotrHic, No. ¢ 


Hurriane MEASURE Adopted 


8A. 83.50 30 PoINT LINING GoTHic, No. 3. Ia. 


22.10 


ENAMOQURED Companions 


36 POINT LINING GoTHICc, No.3 


Advance MONEY 


ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES 


an gta 


MacKellar, Smiths § Jordan ©., Philadelphia. 





«nH A H H LH 


Shniedewend 8 loee ©., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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LINING 


6 PoINT LINING GOTHIC, No, 18. 


PROFESSOR LIGHTFINGER RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDS 
CARELESSNESS IN BOLTING FRONT DOORS, CELLAR WINDOWS, BACK GATES 
1234567890 


6 PoINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 20. OA, 31.70 


SCOURING THE COUNTRY FOR BURGLARS 
HAY-FORKS AND THRASHELS BROUGHT INTO REQUISITION 
1234567890 


6 PoINT LINING GoTHIC, No, 22. 70a, BL.80 


HAPPINESS AND SUNSHINE 
Social Family Gathering around Welcome Fireside 
1234567890 


10 PoINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 4. 


MORNING RAMBLES 
Tourists Inspecting Ancient Ruins 
Unearthed Towns 


Ha. $1.95 


DOA, $1.35 


MECHANICAL PATENT 
March 31, 1885 


6 POINT LINING Goruic, No. 19. 
POLICEMEN HUNTING MIDNIGHT INVADERS 


ANGRY HOUSEWIVES OVERHAULING BUREAUS AND JEWELRY CASES 
1234567890 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 21. WA, 8235 
MOUNTED POLICE SUMMONED 


LIGHTFINGER’S BRIGANDS TAKEN INTO CUSTODY 
1234567890 


8 PoINT LINING GoTHIc, No. 4. 


INTERESTING LECTURES 
Enforcing Stringent Household Regulations 
Visitors Excepted 


12 POINT LINING GoTHIC, No. 4. 


HILLSIDE SPORTS 
Ascending Slippery Pathways 
Taking Headers 


18 Point LINING GOTHIC, No, 4. 


Compettions EXTRAVAGANCE Remained 


24 PoInT LINING Goruic, No, 4. 


~ African MONKEY Houses 


30 POINT LINING GoTHIC, No. 4. 


I2a. 33.20 


PATHWAYS Ornamented 


36 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 4. 


Summer PATROL. 
TM mmm ar cawnwNNNN N N 


MacKellar, Smiths 8 Jordan ©., Philadelphia. 


Shniedewend § loee G., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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HA. $145 6 PoInT LINING GOTHIC, No. 23. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON FUTURE WARFARE 
MOUNTED MEN FORBIDDEN, ARMIES NOT TO EXCEED ONE HUNDRED MEN 
12346567890 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No, 25. 15.A. $1.90 


DINNER TIME AMONG INSURGENTS 
PICTURES OF PARIS DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
1234567890 


45 A. $2.55 6 PoINT LINING .GoTHic, No, 27. 7a, $1.90 


VETERAN SHOULDER THUMPERS 
Quellers of Insurrection and Political Disturbance 
Pensioned by Governments 


9 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 5. Ha, SL.85 


EXAGGERATIONS 
Huntsmen Spinning Fishing Yarns 
Unblushingly 


2A. 82.00 


2A. $2.40 





2A. $2.10 


18 PoINT LINING GorHic, No, 5. ; : Is at. 


MECHANICAL PATEN T, 
March 31, 1885. 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No, 24. HA. $1.55 
YELLOWSTONE GEYSER WATER COMPANY 


ABANDONMENT OF FUEL FOR COOKING, HEATING AND WASHING 
1234567890 


6 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No, 26, HA, 82.10 
STRUGGLING AGAINST POWER 


ESCAPE FROM EMBRACES OF AFRICAN GORILLA 
1234567890 


36 A, 32.00 8 POINT LINING Gotuic, No. 5. a. Sls 


MIDSUMMER PLEASURES 
Juveniles Rambling Through Shady Groves 
Hammocks in Demand 


12 PoINT LINING Goruic, No. 5. 30a. 81.90 


SIPPING BOHEA 
Society Damsels Adopting 
Latest Styles 


S20 


Deciphering NORWEGIAN Manuscript 


SA. 82.90 


24 PoINT LINING Goruic, No. 5. 


Saluting HEROIC General 


6A. 83.55 


30 POINT LINING GOTHIC, No. 5. 


9a, 2.50 


MIDNIGHT Adventures 


4A. $3.65 


36 POINT LINING GoTuic, No, 5. 


Baritone SINGER 


Mmmmnm.a... vanwunNNWN NN 


Philadelphia. 


MacKellar, Smiths 5 Jordan G., 





Shniedewend 8 loee ©., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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Lining Gothic gy Extended. = “suse 





2) A, $1.60 6 PoLNT LINING GOTHIC EXTENDED. 35a. S140 20 A. $1.60 8 PoINT LINING GoTHIC EXTENDED. 30a. S140 
IMMENSE REDUCTION MONSIEUR TEARQUICK 
Regular Masculine Bargain Hunters Fashionable Gaskins Repaired 


Presented with Nerve Tonic 


Charges Reasonable 
1239567890 


1234567890 


6A. $1.60 10 Point LINING GOTHIC EXTENDED, Aa, $1.50 4A. 31.70 12 PoINT LINING GOTHIC EXTENDED, 22a. $1.70 


GRAND PAGEANT BEAU MONDE 
Procession of Honorable Demands Continued 
i iacaaiiimaareiinuaile Notoriety 


\. SLso 14 PoINT LINING GOTHIC EXTENDED. Isa. $1.70 


HANDSOME GROUPINGS 
Nymphs Basking in Tropical Sunshine 


WAL S230 18 PoINT LINING GOTHIC EXTENDED. Ilda. $2.00 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS 
Modern Phonograph Charged 


24 PoINT LINING GoTHic EXTENDED. 


CATALONIAN, hep serenite 


yAL S80 30 PoINT LINING GoTHIC EXTENDED. Ta, $2.35 
36 POINT LINING GoTHIC EXTENDED. 30) 


German F. AVORS 


LL COMPLETE WITH FIGUR 


IN INNNINNNwnve aennnnnh) 


MacKellar, Smiths 8 Jordan ©., Philadelphia Shniedewend 8 loge ©., Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
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USEFUL GOTHIC. 


ORIGINAL. 


40A 6 POINT INCLINED LINING GOTHIC No. 4 (Nonpareil) $1 30 | 40A 6 POINT INCLINED LINING GOTHIC NO. 5 (Nonpareil!) $1 55 
IN A SHADY NOOK, BY A BABBLING BROOK OH PRINTER MAN WHEN YOU BEGAN 
THERE SITS MY LOVE SO FAIR. IN HER LAP A BOOK, IN HER TO SEE THAT YOU WERE FIXED WAS WHEN YOU SENT OR 


368 EVES A LOOK OF KISS ME IF YOU DARE 529 4 TO US WENT FOR SUPERIOR COPPER=MIXED 5 


40A 6 POLNT LNCLINED LINING GOTHIC No. 6 (Nonpareil) $1 75 
THIS HANDSOME INCLINED LINING GOTHIC IS CAST 
FROM OUR CELEBRATED SUPERIOR COPPER=M/IXED TYPE METAL 


289 THE BEST IN THE MARKET 754 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING PRESSES. 


BARNHART BROS. &€ SPINDLER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


113, 115 ano 117 FIFTH AVENUE, 








TELEPHONE 242. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
40A 6 POINT INCLINED LINING GOTHIC No. 7 (Nonpareil) $1 85 30 A 8 POINT INCLINED LINING GOTHIC (Brevier) 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS IRON RAILROAD TRACKS 
THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING PRESS NORTH WESTERN STEEL COMPANY 
475 OPTIMUS AND STANDARD 863 294 CHICAGO ILLINOIS 536 
20A 12 POINT INCLINED LINING GOTHIC (2 line Nonp.) 42 10 
DOA 10 POINT INCLINED LINING GOTHIC (Lz. Primer) $1 65 


AN INCLINED GOTHIC | COPPER-MIXED 
USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL SUPERIOR TO OTHER 
4 SURE TO WEAR WELL | BOUND TO LAST 9 


Manufactured by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, Ill. 





Also carried In stock and for sale by Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Great 
Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb.; St. Louls Printers’ Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


NE W YORK 63 & 6d Beeknjan St. Cc HICAGCE —— 54 NJonroe Street, 
. . <) > ) 
ind 62 & 64 Gold Street. Chas. ‘B. Ftogs, Manager. 
— TWENTY POINT CADMUS TITLE. $2 50 


ANCIENT YET USEFUL CHARACTER 


TWENTY-FOUR POINT CADMUS TITLE. 


THE ORIGINAL CADMUS SERIES. 8 


QU (TE ORIGINAL DESIGN IN OLD STYLE ARTISTIC PRINTERS MUST ADMIRE 
USEFUL CHARACTERS 467 NEW TITLE SERIES 825 


TEN POINT CADMUS TITLE. $1 50 | 20 A TWELVE POINT CADMUS TITLE. $1 60 


“MEMORIAL ARCH 79-89 _ 


THIRTY-SIX POINT CADMUS TITLE. 


OLD STYLE PRINTER 


GA FORTY POINT CADMUS TITLE. $5 00 


PRIMITIVE 46 


FOURTEEN POINT CADMUS TITLE. $2 00 1% A SIXTEEN POINT CADMUS TITLE $2 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOVELTIES OUTFITS FOR PRINTERS 
QUALIFICATION 185 TYPOTHETA: 284 


FORTY-EIGHT POINT CADMUS TITLE. 


DURABLE TYPE 


SIXTY POINT CADMUS TITLE. $6 00 


CADMUS 7 






Do not confound this Fountain with others 
similar in appearance. 
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__ THE GHANDLER & PRIGE. 


OLD STYLE GORDON PRESS. 


—_— wore a 


Over NINE HUNDRED Impression Throw-Off, 
sold and EVERYONE 








Hardened Tool-Steel Cam 


; ; . Rollers. 
given entire satis- 


Depressible Gri 
faction. pressible Grippers, 








84> We have recently greatly 
improved these Presses, enlarging 
and strengthening the parts, and 
so arranging the disk and roller 
carriers as to give a greatly in- 
creased distribution and we be- 
lieve it is unequaled in this respect 
by any press now made, 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


Steel Shaft and Steel Side 
Arms, Forged from Solid Bar, 
without Seam or Weld. The 
Most Positive and Practical! 
Throw-Off yet Introduced. — 
Best Material Used. Most 
Carefully Finished 


~ -~Q)-~- 


THE Most Durapie And Hence 
THE MOST Economical Press 
FOR THE PRINTER. 
gy 


We CHALLENGE Comparison. 


~~~ Qy— — 










SIZES AND PRICES. | 


E1icutn Mepium, 7x11, with ‘“hrow-Off and Depressible Grippers, $150.00 Har Mepium, 14% x22, with Throw-Off and Depressible Grippers, $450.00 

- 73 a. = * ” - 165.00 STEAM FIXTURES, - - - - - - - - - - 15.00 
Quarto Mepium, 10x15,“ ig ' ii 250.00 CHANDLER & Price Fountary, for either size Press, - - - 20.00 
Hatr MEpium, 14X20, ‘“ me ig e 400.00 BucCkKEYE FOUNTAIN, - - - - - - - - - - - 10.00 


The two Half Medium sizes have four Rollers. With each press there are three Chases, one Brayer, two sets of Roller Stocks, two Wrenches and one Roller Mold. 
No CHARGE FOR BoxinG AND SuHrppiInc. ALL Our Goops GUARANTEED IN Every RESPECT. 
N. B.—None genuine without the name of Chandler & Price, Cleveland, Ohio, cast upon the rocker. 


THE BUCKEYE FOUNTAOIN. CHANDLER & PRICE FOUNTAIN. 


Patented June 5th, 1888. 
Do not confound this Fountain with others similar in appearance. 


This Fountain will be found the easiest attached, easiest worked and most 
practical ink fountain in the market. Its roller is so adjusted as to supply ink 
uniformly on either a large or small job. Its size also makes it practical to use 
expensive ink without waste, only a small amount being required to fully supply | will thus furnish a greater supply of ink than the Buckeye. Its con- 
the fountain. The bottom is so constructed as to permit all the ink to run down 7 ; ? : 
tothe roller, there being no pocket or dead space. By turning back the pawl from } struction and operation will be readily understood from the cut, which 

= the ratchet wheel,the opera- 

tion of the fountain is sus- | shows it attached 
pended without missing an 
ce — yon to a 14x20 Chan- 
can be interchanged from F 
one press to another with- } dler & Pri¢e 
out removing the attach- 
ments, so that by having 
two or more fountains the | oy¢ all extra and 
color can be changed with- 
out wasting the ink, which } useless parts 
must occur if one fountain 
has to serve all colors. An \ which complicate 
examination of the cut will 
show without explanation / and add to the 
the manner of attaching. It ‘ ‘ 
should be adjusted wth #m- ) difficulty of using, 

vession on,so that the roller 
Cf the fountain will meet the and at the same 
upper form roller when at * c. 
its highest point. The roller Gee ts complete 
can beremoved forcleaning | with all the re- 
by turning back the thumb 
screws until the caps can | quisites of a first- 
be removed through the ‘ 
slot in front, then by raising | Class fountain, 
the roller it will come out 
through the same slot. 


PRICE, $10.00. 5 PRICE, $20.00. 


CHANDLER & PRICE, East Prospect and C. & P. R. R. Crossing, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





To those whose special work requires greater capacity than can be ob- 
tained with the Buckeye, we offer the Chandler & Price Fountain, which 


is so made as to permit contact with the rollers the whole length, and 
















Press. It is with- 













For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material. 
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IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST COVER PAPERS, USE 


CROCKER'S. 


our ANTIQUE AND LAID PLATED twes 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS IN BEAUTY AND QUALITY. 





RI ; . Cc. | ani mains poe | CROCKER’ MERICA 7 
mecssMates Ua stare | CROCKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | "RSE Ren GtNces 
AND EMBOSSED COVERS. HOLYOKE, MASS. HARDWARE ano SPECIALTIES. 























INSIST ON HAVING ONLY 


IF YOUR REGULAR DEALER FO rR 9 WRITE US AND WE WILL 
- + * DOES NOT CARRY TELL YOU WHO DOES. 











BEST ON EARTH! SECOND TO NONE! 


COLI’S AKMORY PKESSES. 











ADAPTED FOR EVERY DUTY. | Complete Catalogue on application. 
Letter Press, Paper-Box Cutting and Creasing, JOHN THOMSON, 
Embossing, Book Cover Stamping and TEMPLE COURT, 
Inlaying, Wood Printing, ete. ‘| Nassau and Beekman Sts. New York. 
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THE NEW STYLE : BERTY J 
se ox  NOISELESS 


More than Ten Thousand in Use all over the World. 


Highest Premium Awarded wherever on Exhibition. 


GOLD MEDAL—International Exhibition, Paris, 
1875; London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; 
Royal Pomona Exhibition, Manchester, England, 
1875; Santiago, Chili, Exhibition, 1875; Philadel- 
phia, Centennial Exhibition, 1876; World’s Fair, 
New Orleans, 1885; Antwerp, 1885; Stockholm, 1856; 
Brussels, 1888; Barcelona, 1888; Melbourne, 1889. 


In use in the Government Printing Offices of the 
United States, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
France, Spain, Turkey, Portugal, 

Mexico, Brazil, Cuba. 

Etc., Etc. 


THE RECONSTRUCTED LIBERTY PRESS 


Has the most perfect distribution ever ob- 
tained on a job press. It is the only job press 
whose form rollers can carry full size riders. 
The Liberty fountain is the best used on any 
job press, and can be regulated by the feeder 
while the machine is running. These feat- 
ures insure better ink distribution than can 
be had on any other jobber. ae 








JOB PRESS, 


PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES. . . 
+ + © AND ALL EUROPEAN countries, 


It is the “ghtest running job press made. 


Its new patent worseless gripper motion is 
worked by a cam positively, and not by 
springs, which are always breaking and 
wearing out. 


The ¢hrow-off is simple, durable and ex- 
ceedingly convenient, and does not weaken 
the impression, as is the case with most all 
the other throw-offs. 


Any desired change can be made in a 
form without lifting it from the bed of the 
press. This makes the Liberty the best 
press for ticket, calendar and all similar job 
work where dates and figures have to be 
frequently changed. 


The fly-wheel can be run in either direc- 
tion, thus making it possible to locate and 
belt the press wherever convenience makes 
it most desirable. 


We carry a full line of Liberty Presses and Liberty Paper Cutters in stock and can ship them from Chicago on the shortest notice. 























| FOUNTAIN IF IF ORDERED | SKELI ETON N CHASE, 


4. 


AND PRINTING 









EACH. 











aaa tua eseseses 
SIZES AND iinitattiiaabd 
Uf = = 
a = = ee 
i No INSIDE REGULAR INSIDE SKELETON | 
sph CHASE. CHASE. | 
l 2 7 xr inches. 7% x 11% inches. 
: (®) 28) 9° £33 * 944x134 =“ 
= "(| 3 io X15 “i Ir x16 ” 
@e WAY Ra |i x17 ig 12 x18 ss 
VAS o 4 13. x19 = 14 X 20 ae 
li “cl 5 14% x 22 as 15% X 23 re 
(' \@) nee) 
\~ 
Y EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES FOR EMBOSSING 
] fn 
Sk |ar «x27 inches. 12x 18 inches. 
4x 13 x19 14 X 20 = 





00 \ 
— ¥e =e e Wi \ 
(e 
ON WOOD. % 
Hy =] 
$ 5 00 
i ad 
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-—+!._. TESTIMONIALS — ++» 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., April 26, 1889. 
Tur Union Type Founpry, 337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago: 

Gentlemen,—1 have used Old Style Gordon presses for eighteen years, the 
Old Style ‘‘Liberty”’ for fifteen years, the Standard for ten years. Last month 
I purchase »d the New Noiseless ‘‘L iberty”’ and to say it is the doss of them all 
is putting it very mildly. Itis, in my opinion, the least complicated, the easiest 
managed, the strongest, the fastest, and has the best distribution of any press 
I ever used. JOS. J. IRONMONGER. 


MILWAUKEE, April 26, 1889. 
Tue Union Type Founpry, 337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago: 
_ _ Gentlemen,—\ am well pleased with the ‘“‘Liberty’’ job press you sold me; 
it is giving good satisfaction. I have notrouble now. I can print any cigar 
box cover, I care not how much pressure it requires. I had two so-called 


strong printing presses. In the month of November, 1888, I had to pay $75.00 | 


for repairing these so-called strong presses, but it appears to me _— it would 
be almost impossible to break the “Liberty” cigar printing pres 
HENRY SC HWARTZBU RG. 


Port Huron, April 26, 1889. 

Tue Union Type Founpry, 337° 339 Dearborn St., Chicago: 
Gentlemen,—The “Liberty” press purchased of you some time since is in 
every way a perfect machine. It is easy running, almost noiseless, has per- 
fect distribution, and the motion of the platen, peculiar to itself, enables one 
to attain a much higher rate of speed than on any other press I have ever used, 
and I have used nearly all the standard presses. In short, in my opinion, the 
“Liberty’’ as a money maker stands without a peer. Anyone contemplating 


the purchase of a platen press will certainly consult his own interest by giving 
it a trial. M. L. REDFIELD. 


Steam fixtures on press, including combined brake and belt shifter, extra, $15.00. 
Overhead steam fixtures, including counter shaft, hangers and cone pulleys, extra, $20.00 to $40.00. 





THE Union Type Founpry, 337-339 Dearborn St., yecinemeadl 
Gentlemen,—We have used two of the ‘“Liberty’’ presses for 
years on all kinds of work (mostly fine), one an e ighth-medium and | 
a quarter-medium, and can cheerfully give them the preference ovet J 
platen press we ever used. both old 
and new style), Peerless and Nonpareil, and consider the 
in all respects, and far superior in many. Strongly built, simple in ¢ 
tion, easy running, very rapid, and with the convenience of * 
correcting and planing forms on the press, it has no equal, at 3 
purchasing this press will appreciate all these points. 
for all classes of work, and one that will not cost half the receipts to 
‘Liberty’ will meet the demand every time. 


in repair, then the ‘ 
have not cost us $5.00 for repairs during the past seven years. 








eSsese2s 


Cuicaco, April 25, 1889. 


Tue Union Tyre Founpry, 337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago: 
Gentlemen,—We have used one of your 10x 15 “Liberty” pr 
past six months and it has given entire satisfaction. It is not 
for the finest cut work, but is used in preference to any other in ou 
ment for heavy forms and on work where a large quantity of ink, ev nly dis- 


; for the 
nly reserved 
r establish- 


tributed, is necessary to make a good job. In giving out presses some time 
ago, the oldest pressman, when given first choice, selected the “ Liberty’ m 
preference to any of the others, claiming that he could ‘“ make-1 idy”’ in 
quicker time, do better work, and get off more of it. We believe it une: qualed 
and fully up to your recommendation. UNION JOB PRINTING CO. 
2>, 1888. 


Kavamazoo, October 


it seven 
other 
any 






1, Gordon 

Liberty” their equal 
-onstruc- 
ready,” 
uny printer 
If they need a press 
keep it 
Our presses 





We have used the Univers 








‘ma 


PEASE & SON. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


WESTERN AGENTS FoR THE LIBERTY MACHINE WorRKS 
OF New York. 





337 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


The goods manufactured by the Liberty Machine Works are for sale by all Typefounders and Dealers in Printing Materials. 
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Oh 5 \y me Te Cover Papers, 
a ray Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 
( ; yy WZ, noe | No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 
W } No. 1 S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 
a ANOS No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
6%, Colored Book Papers, 


Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. Parchment Manila Writing, 


PROMPTNESS ASSURED. 
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JAMES T. MIX. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 


R= DEALERS 


184 & 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 
Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila, 

Fine Laid Book, 

Enameled Book, 

Print Papers. 












| Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 
Send 25 cents in stamps 


T J.H. CRANSTON, <S9. | 


to piy express or p stage on sample book 
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Send for cated Catalogue. 
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UNION#TYPE#FOUNDRY, 


337 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


Before the ‘‘war" is over, stock up with whatever you need. 


The present cutting cannot last much longer. 


We intend to meet any honest competition, and therefore offer 
the following discounts, to take effect July 1, 1889, and continue 


until further notice : 


On Our Copper Amalgam Body Type, - - 25 per cent Discount. 
On Our Copper Amalgam Job and Display, 30 per cent Discount. 
On Brass Rule, - - - - - - - ~- 30 per cent Discount. 


Our terms are CASH by the roth of the month for all pur- 
On goods of our own manufacture 


chases of the preceding month. 
“ we will allow an extra 5 per cent for cash within ten days from 
date of invoice. 


On all other type, supplies and material we will also allow the 
most liberal discounts possible, and on outfits and machinery we 


are always ready to give special terms. 


For old type delivered to us we allow 7 cents a pound, and for 


other printers’ metal 4 cents a pound. For old copper amalgam 
type we allow 9 cents per Ib. 

We believe we treat our customers as liberally as does any 
other founder, though we don't say so much about it. Actions 
speak louder than words. We have no interest in any printing office 
and never had. Our own work is given out to first-class printers. 

Do not buy any type until you have sent for sample of our 
“Copper Amalgam” metal, which is the best and most durable 
made. If you want the most perfect and newest metal quoin, that 
won't slip or twist a form, write us for a descriptive circular of the 


“BROWER QUOIN.” 
UNION TYPE FOUNDRY. 
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~| Elm City Bronzing Pad. 
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Elm City Card Cutter. « 








| Elm City Counter, = = 
" Yale Roller Composition. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SEO, &. iNES, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THR NAW STYLBK 


ORDON-PRESS. 





























Five Sizes Made: 13x19, X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12 


(INSIDE THE CHASE), 








GORDON PRESS WORKS 
No. 99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE ONLY PRACTICAL 


Slereotype - Oullil 


IMPROVED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


M. J. HUGHES, 


18 SPRUCE ST. gf sda NEW YORK. 





One among Hundreds of Testimonials: 


To Wuom 17 May Concern: This is to certify that we have one of Hughes’ 


Stereotype Outfits, and the same has been in our office and in constant use for 
five years, and is giving and has always given entire satisfaction 
Yours truly, Ra eee. 
Feb. 16, 1888. O. A. CARLETON & CO., i 
Book, Job, Show and Commercial Work of every description, 


Providence, R. 1 
re given. 


HE above testimonial is only one among hundreds elsewhiecre : 
rns, It has 


Like large numbers of others, both large and small conc: 
used for years my quick and superior patented devices of casting and 
blocking, at one and the same operation, by the use of wooden cores, 
bars, strips and filling of a zvz-conducting nature. Also, with the same 
outfit, all other results known to stereotyping is secured by its simple and 


practical construction. It is an established fact that it is the only —F 

practical Stereotype outfit for the printing office in general, and that 1 

not used successfully it is certainly the fault of the operator. ; 
purchasing 


It is a great mistake on the part of the purchaser to defer 
until the outfit is actually needed for some special purpose. 
nation is the thief of time.”’ 

It is undoubtedly the best thing, taking into consideration the small amount 

invested, ever put in a printing office. 
Send for descriptive circulars and hundreds of indorsements. 


M. J. HUGHES, 18 Spruce St., New York. 


Stereotype Outfits, Press-Stereotyper, Patent Blocks and Plate-Holders, 
Circular Saw and Conical-Screw Quoins. 


 Procrasti- 


INVENTOR AND 
MANUFACTURER, 

















ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


PRINTERS’ ROLLER ESTABLISHMENT 


IN AMERICA. 











Wy" 


+ + own invention (the original ones, patented 


September 26, 1876, and May 25, 1886—other patents 
applicd for), and can guarantee results unattainable by 
other parties. We have over thirty such machines in 
daily use. Our ‘‘Star” Roller Composition is generally 


recoznized as the standard, and once used, will not be 


abandoned. Samples sent anywhere on application. 


BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 
49 and 51 Rose Street, 
NEW YORK. 


YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
AND ORDERS SOLICITED. 


are now casting our Rollers in machines of our 
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MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


NEW YORK 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


AND CHICAGO 


| General Agents United States and Canada 


oe 
| The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, 
| The Elliot Thread Stitching Machines, 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, 
The Thompson Wire Stitching Machines, 
The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, 
The Semple Book Trimmer, 
The Jones Signature Press, 
The Ellis Roller Backing Machines, 


The Sedgwick Automatic Paper Feeding 
Machines. 
GENERAL FOR 


THE W. O. HICKOK MANUFACTURING CO. 


AGENTS, U. S., 


41 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEw YORK. 


345 Dearborn Street, Chieago. 





Hi. Al. LAD ELAM, 


MACHINERY DEPOT, 
Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS' 
MACHINERY 


CYLINDER PRESSES, JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES? 

MAILING MACHINES, FOLDING MACHINES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, 
RULING MACHINES, WIRE STITCHERS, 
STITCHING AND TYING MACHINES, 

BOOK TRIMMERS, 

POWER, FOOT AND HAND PERFORATORS, 
NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINES, 
TABLE SHEARS, CARD CUTTERS, 
ROTARY BOARD CUTTERS, SCORING MACHINES, 
STANDING PRESSES, JOB BACKERS, 
STABBING MACHINES, 

POWER AND LEVER PAPER CUTTERS, 
INDEX AND ROUND CORNER CUTTERS, 
EYELETING MACHINES, 

PAPER CUTTER KN IVES, ETC. 

le Manufacturer RIVAL PAPER CUTTER, which is operated 


with Anti-Friction Rollers upon an Eccentric, 
Send for Circular. 


318 





Western p Agent WHITLOCK CYLINDER PRESSES. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS. 


an. Established 1804. “Prowen.y 
ILLED. 





Farmer, [LITTLE & (0. 


re rons 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman § St 


EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 
OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND / VP f BEST QUALITY 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and Sy sho are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own t Cast on our own, or the “‘ point system,”” 
the pica o} Which i is identical with ours. 





Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 
Efe. 


CHICAGO 
BRANCH. 








} Cuas, B, Ross, Manager. { ‘woStoe st. 
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THE WORLD OF TYPOGRAPHY AT THE EXPOSITION 
UNIVERSELLE-INTERNATIONAL, PARIS. 
BY WALTER LODIA. 

J HEN resident in Paris the past autumn, the writer made 
vo round tours of inspection of the busy, well-advanced 
orks now perfected in the universal fair of 1889, and cal- 

t ike many others, that by the following May everything 


wwe ready. Yet, returning to the French capital end last 
April rprise was great at the backward state of affairs notice- 
able in almost every department ; the buildings were all right, but 
different nations’ exhibits were deplorably behind. American 
exhibits were like those of other countries on inauguration day — 
for the most part still buried in the huge cases in which sent over. 
Viewing the condition of affairs, an article for May issue of THE 
INLAN INTER was seen to be impracticable; but, to make up, 
this communication will be double the length of future letters — 
if, as is hoped, there will be space for all —although the matter is 
still compiled under one disadvantage, incompleteness of stands 
(some hich drag along wearily to consummation) and difficulty 
in vetting details. What can be done with exhibits either always 
desert: he ‘‘agent’’ never seen, or buried beneath canvas ? 
Why the necessity for covering up goods at all, preventing corre- 
spondents wishing to note in the quiet and cool of early morning, 
undisturbed by the incessant tramp of ten-thousands, ocularly 
examining the objects placed, and reluctantly passing them over ? 
It is the old, old story over again. 

It is in the Palais des Machines, of vastness stupendous and 
marvels indescribable, that the printer-visitor will be always most 
interested, be he compositor or pressman. For the mighty edifice 
contains, amid its huge forest of whirling machinery, resounding 
till nigh midnight with the incessant roar of wonderful motion in 
a th or so forms, numerous printing presses, typographic 
outfits » coming typesetting machines, material cognate to the 
trade Marinoni’s grand installation will be of permanent 
attract to the typo-sightseer, of which details in next epistle. 
For the present account, a limit will be placed at United States 
exhibit 

There is here an American model printing office, conducted by 
M. I’. McCoy, of London, with assistance of O. J. Fender, 
Phil phia. These firms are, by the material thus in use, fully 
and well represented : Golding & Co (Boston) ; MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jor Company (Philadelphia), and, as anow important adjunct, 
by tl se of which no more vexatious climatic difficulties with 
ink rollers may be feared, the Electrine Manufacturing Com- 
pan cialty, inkoleum, a large quantity of which has arrived 
frot Paul, and is piled in a stack ready for the inquisitive 
cont tal printer’s gaze. It is likely to take well in Europe. 
The Massachusetts concern is represented by six of its widely 
pra obbers and some small card presses, the improved Gold- 
ing its automatic brayer and duplex distributer, drawing 
mos ntion, Framed specimens of the color work done on these 
ma will go far to show, by their exquisite fineness and 
beaut, the progress made by Americans in artistic letterpress 
printing during the ultimate decade. Then another important 
feat the Messrs. Golding’s good exhibit is their assort- 
ment of tools and appliances of the office, many of which have 
an tuity unknown in the Old World. Taking, for example, 
the I’cnnsylvania combination, one sees a truly elaborate display 
After looking at those splendid samples of border work and orna- 
ments, who will assert that Germans are matchless in such devices ? 
On tl their last straw, the Vaterland founders have been 
squeiche America triumphs, as she generally does, over all com- 
petitors. The brand new faces of the gentlemen, MacKellar, 


Smiths & Jordan, so elegantly put up; their brass-rule work and 
corner-pieces, so nicely shown off to advantage; these are honor 
to craft and firm alike. 

he only American cylinder presses are two exhibited by the 


Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, 160 


Campbell 
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William street, New York. Of these one, of course, is the hand 
cylinder country. But when the machines are finished and shown 
at work—which at present they are not—there may be oppor- 
tunity for ampler notice, and no doubt they will then maintain 
their well-earned reputation. 

Proximate is a case holding the printers’ rollers of D. J. Reilly 
& Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, New York. Ten, of various 
lengths and circumferences, are on view, made of the ‘‘ Peerless” 
and ‘‘Acme”’ composition — substances excelled nowhere. 

Just to the right of these notable vow/eaux de imprimeur is the 
instaliation containing three of the Colt’s Armory job printing 
presses, designed by John Thomson, 143 Nassau street, New York. 
As they were under canvas, however, at the time of my visit, I 
am unable to speak of the impression they will make when in 
operation. 

No less than three typesetting machines are or wili be soon at 
work in the absorbingly interesting palace of machines. They are 
the Thorne, working every day, and the British constructions, the 
Fraser and the Lagerman, the proprietary of which latter have 
not, so far, got beyond erecting a big stall, which is entirely 
vacant. The Macmillan was to have been on exhibition, and the 
Ilion firm sent a pair of machines to France for that purpose and 
to prove their French patents; but the distributer was so injured 
in transportation that they had to bring them back after proving 
and abandon 

It was also thought the Marganthaler people would 


working, their purpose to exhibit as they had 
arranged. 
exhibit, but nothing is seen of them. As to typewriters, one part 
of the United States industrial section bristles with the stands of 
makers showing their particular machines; but they have no place 
in these columns, and the mentioned department itself has no 
exhibit relative to printing. But to return to the subject of type- 


setting machines. It is the Thorne combined typesetter and dis- 


tributer which attracts most attention, located, as it is, on the 
crowd-besieged stand of the wizard of Menlo Park, Edison. 


Externally the apparatus has a far better appearance than the 
Fraser machine; that alone is a decided recommendation in its 
favor. Now to see the Fraser machine, which is close to a 
second and unfurnished installation of the Thorne, placed there, 
like the other, by the London branch at 2 Copthall Buildings, 
E. C. (Hugh Hamilton, managing director). 
of the government printing office, in Edinburgh, of Neill & Co., 


Alexander Fraser, 


claims for his machines (a setter and distributer are shown) all 
the good qualities advertised in others— that it will set 12,000 and 
more stamps (ems) per hour in a continuous line, and that ‘‘ the 
only limit to the speed of the machines is the skill of the operator, 
as they will set or distribute as fast as the keys can be touched,” 
meaning that hands as swift on the keys as a Barnes or McCann 
in type composing can whip into position up to 20,000 stamps an 
hour! Think of that, ! But the 
machine of Fraser strikes anybody as being complicated and 


ye poor comps, and shiver 
ungainly, inventor’s assertions to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
and that’s a first prejudice against it. The illustrations of it, 
again, in circulars, are old and poor, and by an American would 
never be tolerated. If again issuing a circular, Mr. A. Fraser, put 
men in the place of women as operators. The cheap feminine 
dodge is worn thin. But let's now have done with typesetters 
end distributers. They may form the theme for comment in sub- 
sequent letters. 

After writing that John A. Lowell & Co., 


Boston, have a representative exhibit of printers’ and engravers’ 


147 Franklin street, 


specimens, among which are many marvelous and beautiful samples 
of high-class illustrations, the dinning Palais des Machines is now 
left for the educational department of the United States (to which, 
by the way, the last-mentioned exhibit is soon to be removed). 
This is situated just above the section of musical instruments. 
Near the further corner is an old-fashioned stand constructed of 
pine and stained a deep chocolate color; this has been specially 
constructed for THE INLAND PRINTER, a number of copies of which 
are placed on file. A vacant space is waiting to be occupied with 
issues of more recent date, and a bound volume or two— better 


the complete series since first number. Why such, if sent, have 
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not turned up is a matter for conjecture ; inquiry of the American 


commission is fruitless. When completed a photo of the exhibit 
will be mailed the editor. This is the leading trade journal in the 
printing industry in the world duly represented at the Grand 
Exposition Universelle-International of France, being the sole 
typographic journal of either the eastern or western hemisphere 
to have in the great show a regular and proper exhibit (one excep- 
tion), is P. S. M. Munro's American Art Printer (C. E. 
Bartholomew, printer, New York), the display of which, in loose 


which 


numbers and handsomely bound volume is proximate. 

Rand, McNally & Co. have remitted (via their New York 
house) an extremely large map of the United States, and ten big 
maps, The latter 
pended from a framework in curtain-fashion, and, although of 
This wind- 


showing the states in sections. are sus- 
such size, can be manipulated in the most facile way. 
ing apparatus alone is worthy of being widely known in Europe. 
A good deal of board space is occupied by the Chicago combina- 
tion's exhibit ; the representatives are the Messieurs de Bernales, 
rue de la Bourse 3, Paris. 

All that is exquisitely beautiful and supremely superb in fancy 
litho and color work is exhibited by L. Prang & Co., Boston. It 
is an exposition so artistic that it cannot justly be described by 


pen or voice, occupy what space or time one might. Only the eye 


can appreciate the extreme splendor of the Messrs. Prang’s 
stand, the agent of which, Em. Terquem, has charge of the whole 
host of American book exhibits. Photogravure is effectively 


expounded by Sebbie & Husson, of Philadelphia, in a frame of 
processes. There is the negative, metallized mold, copper plate, 
ditto finished, duplicate plate, matrix, and so on unto the print. 
It is an entertaining study always, even to those not laymen. 

Brilliantly illuminated in colors is the massive frame of bond 
stock and bank ‘note specimens put forth by the New York Bank 
Note Company, of 1 Broadway (successors to the Kendall con- 
cern). It is doubtful if there is another such fine exhibit in the 
Universelle. 

Now I must close for a time. Printers are active in their con- 
versation concerning the approaching International Typographical 
Congress, to take place the coming July in Paris. The sessions will 


cover several days. Universal subjects will be the day’s order. 


WATER-MARKING PAPER CENTURIES AGO. 
BY W. A. ENGARDE, 

HE most primitive document or paper as yet unearthed with 
a mark is the account book of 1301, believed to be made out 
of linen rags by the Holbein family at Ravensburg. Except 

this particular specimen, all paper made by the Holbeins has the 
bull’s head, doubtless taken from the coat-of-arms of that ancient 
family, whereas this account book is emblazoned with the globe 

and cross. The globe and jug are the most antique marks as yet 
found. These, together with the post-horn, which appeared about 

1376, became by the close of the fourteenth century the principal 

delineations on paper produced in the low countries, whence they 

spread during the ensuing hundred years to Gonda and Delft. 
Paper, as a rule, devoid of any peculiar or characteristic sign 
is the oldest, since the water-line exhibits a certain advance in 

the industry of paper making. Other conspicuous marks are a 

sprig with leaves and fruit or flowers; a drawn bow with an 

arrow ; a perpendicular line with stars at each extremity between 
two circles; the letter R ensigned by a cross; 
through which a perpendicular line passes, terminating at each 


two crescents 
end ; a cross, a bull's face, a demi-griffin, a pair of balances, the 
unicorn, an anchor, and P and Y, the initials being those of Philip 
of Burgundy and his wife, Isabella, whose name at the period 
The duke married Isabella in 


would be usually spelled with a Y. 
1430, and previous to that date P is only found, but after that 
time, P and Y. 

Caxton appears to have used paper mainly procured from the 
low countries, and, in addition to the bull’s head and the P and Y, 
there will also be found the open hand worked on the paper on 
which the ‘‘Golden Legends” was printed in 1483, and also the 
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unicorn, Other paper employed by this famous printer came 
from Germany, since in his ‘‘ Recueil of the History of Troy’ 
(1468) there appears the bunch of grapes, which was a German 
mark. 
Italian origin, as there is the mark of an anchor inclosed by q 


In the ‘‘Game of Chesse,” the paper displays evidence of 
circle. The dolphin and anchor was a particularly famous mark 
and, after the bull’s head, perhaps the best known, the reason for 
this being because the device was largely used by Aldo Marinzio, 
who has thus perpetuated to our time the primitive symbol of the 


city of Venice. 


LAST VOLUME OF THE AMERICAN PRINTERS’ 
SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


Because of the inability of the conductor of the Specimen 
Exchange to complete the membership of the past volumes he was 
loth to attempt another volume, but has decided to issue as a fina/ 
‘*The Franklin Souvenir,’ the full 
number of contributions has been received, and then in extra 


volume, * not to be issued till 


binding and embellishments of a Franklin style. 
‘‘wanted to, but dassn’t,”’ will now get ready 


We hope our 
printers who have 
and send the requisite number of copies of some neat job, if only 


to assist in the early and full completion of the work. Asa 
matter of encouragement, the extra copies of Vol. III are offered 
at the binding fee to those who have not been offered a chance to 


examine the work, and others who desire ‘‘ pointers’ in the 
preparation of their contributions. Any desired information will 


be forwarded by Mr. Ed. H. McClure, Buffalo, New York. 


PRINTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Those of our subscribers who read the article on “‘ Electrical 
Power” which appeared in our issue of March 21, will doubtless 
be interested in the following account of the printing of the Svar 
of the East, Ipswich, by electricity, at the offices of the Last 
Anglican Daily Times, Carr street, Ipswich. 

On Saturday evening the Star of the East was printed entirely 
by electricity, and, to make it the more remarkable, the electricity 


} 
1 


was generated, not from a steam engine, or by visible power of 
any kind, but from the silent storage cells at Messrs. Laurence, 
-aris & Scott's electrical works in Carr street. 


At half-past three on Saturday afternoon the Sv” forms were 


placed on the Wharfedale machine, the engine standing idle, 
though the driver knowingly said he had got it ready in case the 


It did work, however, without a hitch 
from the 


electricity did not work. 
It came along a cable about half an inch thick, laid 


electrical company’s station in Carr street. At that station, as 
well as this office, all engines were stopped; all visible sign of 
power entirely absent. In a room fourteen feet square might be 
seen fifty glass boxes containing thin plates of gray brown 
lead, immersed in weak sulphuric acid. The lead had been sub- 
jected to an electric current for some hours, until the brown plates 
had been oxidized and the gray plates deoxidized, i. e luced to 
metallic lead. This is called charging the batteries with elec 
tricity, and which had been done the previous evening The 
batteries were connected by wires with the dynamo at the East 
Anglican office usually employed in lighting the building, but our 
dynamo on this occasion, instead of generating electricity. re eived 
it, and became a motor. The current from the batteries was 
turned on, and the motor at once began to revolve rapidly A belt 
from it drove the printing machine just like a steam engine, but 
instead of an engine with a great fly-wheel, occupying a ‘ a 

a barre 


ble space, the whole electric motor was not bigger than 
diameter 


churn. Its driving pulley was only nine inches In 

There was no smoke and no noise, no need of a man to attend to 

it. Yet the power generated was ample, and directly the handle 
f the 


of the Wharfedale printing machine was turned, copies * 
Star began to fly off with great rapidity. All the machines in the 
room, two printing and two folding, were for a trial run simul- 
taneously by electricity, and went at a rattling pace. 
curious and instructive to change from this noisy scene to the small 
storage room at Messrs. Laurence, Paris & Scott's central station, 


It was 























where the silent batteries, the real source of power, did their 
invis work. Not asign of activity was evident. It might have 
been use of the dead, but all the noise and bustle a hundred 
yards away were due to the energy transmitted from this little 
Ee on here seemed to be a moral lesson about the experiment, 
that the noisiest agents are not always the most potent. 

[here is a curious feature about electric motors, namely, that 
they are naturally self-governing. When a machine is suddenly 
tal the motor does not run away, but continues at the same 
even. rezular rate. In London, and all places where room is val- 
uable sctrical motors would possess many advantages. The 
whole apparatus can be contained in a closet, dispensing with 
engin iler and shaft. Then, again, no time is lost in getting 
up ste but an immediate start can be made; and directly the 
worl ne, a knob is turned, and the current from the central 
stati t off. For intermittent work, electric motors should, 
theret be admirable and economical. — Aritish and Colonial 
Prin Stationer, April 4. 

ARTISTIC TITLE PAGES. 

It ‘take up any lately published book, that is, a medium 
priced book, and study the title page, it will in nine cases out of 
ten be ited well. The title will stand out prominently and is 
read easily ; but upon examining the arrangement of the title it 
will appear that there are sprawling lines reaching from one end 
of the q to the other, and that there is no dainty arrangement 
with regard to the mass of design or color ; no special design to 
the page itself as appropriate to the book, but merely a rearrange- 
ment miliar types, according to the wording of the legend. 
Subst ily there appears to be no design or thought expended 
upon what should be the most beautiful part of the book. 

Comparing the old printed books from 1450 to 1650 with modern 
works, that is, those of the nineteenth century, a change may be 
suggested, which, if not an improvement, certainly is a novelty. 
Every 1k lover is more or less familiar with old title pages, and 
very y of our modern printers have said and thought that the 
mode books are superior, not considering that the earlier 
printers had to cast their own type and make all their materials, 
whereas modern inventiveness and ingenuity supply these in a 
perfected form. It is indisputable, however, that the old printers 
gave far more attention to the design and arrangement of the page, 
studying its special requirements and understanding it in all its 
parts ; mixing the red and black sparingly, introducing black never 
in too great quantities, always in the right place. In a repro- 
duction of an old book dated 1497 the title is at the middle of the 
top, taking up half the page, and is composed of strong and 
beaut drawn letters. Immediately below is an oblong with a 
wood cut of a vessel, with strong decorative lines, the mast 
reaching up the middle of the page and dividing the lettering at 
the t 1 two. Below the device of the vessel, and very close to 
it, is another line of strong lettering the size of that at the top 
Then follow seven lines of type about one-quarter the size of the 
upper part, making the whole mass as nearly a square as possible, 
with date and two short lines as accents at the foot. This 
cert is not like the modern title page, and, whether it may be 
und 1| from the description or not, it certainly is more 
beat 

\nother one is quite simple. It consists of alternating lines of 
black and red, the top line being the largest size letters and in red, 
and cach line growing smaller and shorter until it reaches to the 
center of the page, where there is a well drawn device of a 


woman standing. Below this the arrangement of the top is 


repeated until two very strong lines of letters in red and one 
smaller one in black complete the page. There is nothing of this 
character done now, because the old printers knew better or 
studied more the meaning of the distribution of color, of com- 
Position, balancing black with white, and the value of white. They 
made the white space as effective as a black space by blocking in 


at the right place a mass of color and leaving a white space to 
five effect to the dark, 


Then, above all things, they understood 
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the use and meaning of margins. They never had ietters which 
when the book was trimmed necessitated a part of the title page 
being cut off, as occurs not infrequently in some of our cheap 
modern books. They never spread out the title to such an extent 
that it covered the entire title page, for the more white space that 
is shown the better is the general effect, and black letters are more 
prominent by contrast with liberal white margins. If a page is 
printed that has been very carefully designed upon the principles 
of these old titles, that is, if the spaces and masses of color have 
been tried in various ways and sizes, it will surely involve an 
improvement upon the methods now in use, for nearly all our 
modern title pages are alike and very badly arranged.—Lowis 7. 
Rhead, in Art Age. 


THE ART OF RULING. 
In the attainment of every art there is of necessity a certain 
This, 


therefore, is equally true in ruling as in other cases, but too often 


routine of teaching that must precede its accomplishment 


proves a thankless task to those who may undertake its tuition 
This assertion is based upon experience, and originates partly from 
having no system of apprenticeship upon which any dependence 
can be placed for remunerative results to many who have labored 
to instill its principles to a successful issue upon the youthful 
mind. 

Ruling of the present day is not as easily accomplished as in 
former years. There is more complication in it now, more variety 
of tints, and more style. It requires more care, more patience, 
and more native skill, and in teaching it to the inexperienced it is 
not a very to be envied undertaking. Young people become 
impatient when all of the major or minor points of ruling are 
insisted upon, and yet itis for their benefit, in view of becoming 
efficient workmen. They do not see far enough ahead to place any 
value upon skill, but prefer to rely upon their own notions, and 
thus lose time in its perfect accomplishment ; but the main object 
in dilating upon this subject is to give a few points of value 
to those who may undertake to impart this art to others, and 
with the assurance that whatever dissimilarity there may be in 
individuals so there will be a difference in ruling and the time 
of its proper accomplishment — one may learn readily and per- 
fectly, another may linger along for years and still be behind the 
times 

The beauty of ruling rests largely upon the uniformity of stroke, 
but there are some rulers who cannot distinguish the difference 
between the inequality of two parallel lines or a series of lines ; in 
fact, they have to be admonished continually upon this important 
point. For such there would seem to be no hope 

It is evident, then, that independent of mechanical genius, the 
eye should be the all-important guide to correctness, and without 
this it is labor lost to persist in teaching anyone this important 
branch of the business 

There are some who seem to be troubled with Daltonism, o1 
color blindness, and cannot distinguish the nicety with which a 
combination of colors should be adjusted or harmonized ; an 
optical delusion sometimes besets them and imperfect work fol- 
lows. Such cases are much to be deplored ; but with indications 
of this character tuition is neither profitable nor pleasant, nor is 
the workman of much value 

There are those who possess a long or short sight, while others 
are afflicted with a short focus in one eye and a long range in the 
other. Such cases can be more or less remedied by the optician, 
but one great difficulty is that young people do not like to be 
reminded of their imperfect sight, and therefore will go along for 
years before submitting to artificial aid. An occasional case of 
ophthalmia is met with. This also is a misfortune to happen to 
any ruler and likely to be the forerunner of imperfect work 
Ruling requires good eyesight and it should be the first consider- 
ation at all times when importuned to teach others. 

Some rulers are of a nervous temperament. Learners troubled 
with nervousness should not be encouraged to persist in ruling as 
a chosen occupation, as it requires a steady nerve and skillful treat- 


ment.—Awmerican Bookmaker. 
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FREDERICK VAN WYCK. 


herewith present a portrait of Mr. Frederick Van Wyck, the 


\\ 
energetic and genial secretary of the Liberty Machine Works, the 
Manhattan Typefoundry and the Liberty Manufacturing Com- 
pan) 10 has made his mark in the printing trade ever since he 
becai mnected with it. 

\\ Mr. Bryant Godwin and Charles H. Martini purchased 
the Liberty Machine Works from Mr. F. M. Weiler in 1882, the 
office just been moved from two small rooms at 23 Chambers 
street the more commodious quarters at 49 Chambers street, 
wher then occupied half a loft 25 by 151 feet. Shortly after 
that Mr. Frederick Van Wyck was called in by his friend, Mr. 
Gody who knew his proclivities for machinery, and his qual- 
ities utilized as a salesman. As Mr. Weiler had formerly 
spent en months out of twelve on the other side of the great 
pond re, in 1881, a branch office and factory had been started, 
whicl so belong to the present proprietors of the Liberty 
Mach \Vorks, he was very much needed to go personally over 
the ¢ d to form the acquaintance of the printing fraternity. 
With untiring zeal and energy Mr. Van Wyck accomplished this 
task means an easy one, as everybody can imagine, as the 
establi « of new bounds of confidence and good comradeship is 
only nplished if the well directed efforts are assisted by win- 
ning \ that gain a place in the hearts and in the minds of the 
people. Suffice it to say that while Mr. Godwin, the president of 
the | ty Machine Works, was for years away looking after the 
large | pean interests of the firm, and Mr. Martini attending 
quietly to the duties of the office, Mr. Van Wyck accomplished all 
he attempted, the business in consequence growing and spreading 
in every direction. New branches of the trade were taken in, and 
it did take a long time for the proprietors of the Liberty 
Machine Works to see their advantage in making Mr. Van Wyck 
a cop er in their enterprise; knowing best the great chance 
olfere m, he did not hesitate to purchase the stock offered. 

Shortly thereafter, owing to a continued increase of business, a 
repairing department was added, which materially aided the 
capacity of the concern to overhaul its own second-hand machines, 
as well those of other makers. The connections which had 
been ed by Mr. Van Wyck, as a salesman, led to the estab- 
lishme { a type and printers’ material department, which has 
prove: vrand success, and given universal satisfaction to its 
patric I 

Mr. Van Wyck, even when a child, had a great liking for 
machi and one of the first efforts of his life showed itself in 
a mill constructed according to his own original ideas, on the 
banks the brook, which meandered like a silver ribbon through 
the c seat of his father, where he used to spend the sum- 
met hs romping with Bryant Godwin, then living at the 
adjoir untry seat of his grandfather, William Cullen Bryant, 
the g \merican poet. Notwithstanding his studying law and 
travelin r several years all over Europe, hunting, shooting, fish- 
ing riding or driving, he never relaxed his interest in 
mach the understanding of which seemed to be intuitive. 
Natur nobody with an inventive and restless mind, can take 
an in t in a thing without thinking how the purpose of cer- 
tain inery can be carried out in a better, simpler or more 
effici lanner, 

Mi ‘gener, the original inventor of the Liberty, had already 
strus | with the problem how to add a throw-off to the machine 
with, sing any of its particular points of merit, but to no 
avail. ile tried and tried over again, but it seemed impossible to 
do anything which could in the least accomplish the purpose 
desir: vithout interfering with such qualities of the press as 
the itor was not willing to lose on account of any improve- 
ment 

However, examining the machine thoroughly, with a desire 
to find some way to gain his end, he struck the idea to put a 
throw-off where it is placed now, and in a place where it is most 
convenient to the hand of the feeder and at the same time adds 
Strength, while throw-offs commonly weaken a press. Knowing 
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once how, it did not take long to carry the idea out successfully, 
and his thoughts were directed to another point that had been 
sometimes cause for complaint in the old style Liberty ; the noise 
made by the grippers, especially when beating against the back of 
the fountain. So he contrived a cam motion by which the last 
spring used on the Liberty was definitely removed, and which 
gave a further advantage in placing the gripper movement where 
the grippers have the strongest pull, and hold the paper most 
securely. 

There has ever been a desire on the part of job-press makers to 
improve the system of ink distribution, and various attempts have 
been made to accomplish this purpose. The results, however, 


have been meager, the best of them being obtained by the 


use of riders. Mr. Van Wyck saw ata glance that on the Liberty 
the principle of riders could be adopted just as naturally as ona 
to the 
the Liberty triple combination distribution, consisting of a com- 


cylinder, and accordingly he went work, result being 
bined action of fountain, ink-disk and rider rollers 

It would be going too far from our present purpose to give 
details of these inventions—suffice it to say that all have proved 
highly useful and are patented in the United States and abroad, 
and since their introduction the Liberty presses have added many 
A first 
degree of merit was granted in New Orleans, a silver medal in 


more high awards to their already long list of honors. 


Antwerp and Stockholm ; in 1888 a gold medal at the International 


Exhibition in Brussels, and high honors in Barcelona and 


Melbourne. 
While the new style noiseless Liberty was making its way, 











| 


and was again sold largely in the West, where the Union Type- 
Liberty by Mr. Van Wyck—had 


become the agent, the European business and the export of 


foundry—interested in the 
printing presses and materials to Australia and South and Central 
America was not neglected, and in the meantime every enterprise 
carried on by the firm grew. On May 1, 1885, they moved into 
54 Frankfort street, where it seemed they would find ample room 
to provide for all their needs for a long time. However, 
notwithstanding that the new quarters gave them three floors, 
besides a good deal of store room, they soon became too small, 
as the small repairing shop at 51 Beekman street had, in the mean- 
The requiring of larger 
33 
Frankfort street, and as the ceiling between the ground and second 
floor allowed of putting in another floor conveniently, this means 


time, increased to a considerable plant 
space led to renting a basement in the neighborhood, No 


was selected to provide more room. 

The particular demands on the strength of a press that certain 
classes of work make, had created in Mr. Van Wyck’s mind a 
plan to build one of an extra strong style, and he set to work and 
laid out his plans for one 11 by 17, a size not built before by the 
Liberty Machine Works. The extra heavy 13 by 19 followed ; 
shortly after, the regular 11 by 17, and thereafter the 14% by 22 
size. 

At present Mr. Van Wyck is contemplating a new machine, 


Every machine was a decided success upon the start. 


intended entirely for embossing, and another for the special needs 
as to size of the paper-box makers. He is also studying over a 
new paper cutter which may soon put in an appearance. 

The peculiar position of the Liberty Machine Works in catering 
of 
intolerable by the attitude of Typefound- 
that the Works 


always done a conservative, legitimate business, not indulging 


their customers by became 
the 


Liberty Machine 


to the wants supplying type, 


Association of 


ers; notwithstanding had 
in reckless competition, they were all of a sudden cut off by 
the typefounders, and had to supply type without a profit, some- 
As a matter of course they did not propose to 


times at a loss. 


allow any one to put them against a wall at pleasure. The refusal 
of some typefounders to continue the former relations was felt the 
more keenly, as the relations had been mutually very pleasant, but 
of course the decision of the association had to be carried out 
Mr. Van Wyck cast his eyes about to see how matters could be 
mended 

For some time in expectation of some such results from a 


combination of typefounders he had watched a young type- 
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foundry that was just making its way up, being organized on the 
new American systém of point bodies, and bringing out new 
designs every now and then, the best steel print cutters in the 
States being stockholders in the concern and actively at work, 
and when they became open for another arrangement, Mr. Van 
Wyck jumped right in and bought all the work of the Manhattan 
Typefoundry in a lump, associating with himself, however, 
the two gentlemen who are his partners in the Liberty Machine 
Works. Hardly had the Manhattan Typefoundry been 
moved from the old quarters at No. 15 Park place to No. 198 
William street, when another opportunity offered itself and the 
William Quail Lead Works were purchased and added to the 
plant already obtained. At Nos. 4 and 6 Duane street quarters 
were found to carry on the newly 
blacksmithing shops of the new concern removed to the same 
place. The manufactures of Mr. William Quail, especially his 
shaved leads and slugs, and Grover, Yankee, Screw and Albion 


new 


acquired business, and the 


compcsing sticks, are too well known to need any special enlarg- 
ing on them. With patented special machinery the leads are 
shaved in such a way that no other leads reach the same all-over 
evenness and smoothness so peculiar to the Quail leads. 

The foundry soon made itself felt by establishing a good line 
of trade right in the city, but they are not contented with that. 
The Manhattan is the first foundry bringing out a specimen book 
of type solely destined for the Spanish-American market, a desid- 
eratum so long felt by the exporter 

One of the first steps taken by Mr. Van Wyck was to establish 
the most friendly personal relations with all the leading type- 
founders and dealers in printing materials. He made it for this 
reason his business to attend all the meetings of the Typefounders’ 
Association and to make friends with all its members. 

The Manhattan Typefoundry, although having a rich supply 
of English, had no German faces, which it seemed essential to 
possess, in view of the fact that a very large part of its trade was 
carried on with our German-American brethren, and, of course, 
the getting of a line of German faces was a necessity. By that 
great stroke of good luck that seems to touch everything in the 
way of the subject of this sketch, the old German typefoundry, 
founded by Ph. Heinrich, in 1855, was, a few months ago, offered 
Mr. Van Wyck, of course, grasped it at once and con- 
has become a 


for sale ; 
solidated it with the Manhattan, which now 
formidable foundry, in its own right and able to stand on its own 
feet. Of course, there is a good deal of work to be done to 
organize everything ship-shape, but the two magnificent, exceed- 
ingly light floors which serve for the founding of type, 61 and 63 
Frankfort street, are already arranged in a most business-like way 
to turn out work quickly and perfectly. Two new dresses are 
being made there now; one for the Commercial Advertiser, one of 
the leading New York evening papers, and for the 4al/timore 
Correspondent, one of the leading German papers of the middle 
states. 

Mr. Van Wyck’s ambition was, however, not satisfied with all 
these accomplishments. He went to work and founded for the 
exploiting of several patents with regard to an indestructible 
ali brass galley, a galley lock-up and kindred articles, the Liberty 
Manufacturing Company, of Lewiston, Maine, secretary of which 
he acts and whose offices are the same as of the other corporations 
with which he is connected. One of their latest achievements, 
the ‘‘ Liberty” galley and the ‘‘ Liberty” galley and lock-up, are 
illustrated in the advertising columns of the present issue. 

We do not know what future plans the fertile mind of Mr. 
Van Wyck may have in store. We predict, however, that what- 
ever their nature, they will be carried out with the same ingenuity, 
pluck, quick grip of the opportunity and success which have char- 
With such men to dare is to do, 
If 


earnest and unflagging labor deserves success, Mr. Van Wyck is 


acterized all his previous efforts. 
and we look forward with much interest to his future career. 


certainly destined to achieve it. 
As Mr. Van Wyck is today only a young man, being but thirty- 
five years of age, we may look forward to future achievements 


from him with much assurance. 
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THE AUGUST ISSUE 
of THe INLAND PRINTER will contain a _ beautiful page plate 
of portraits of the pressmen delegates to the Denver session of 
the International Typographical Union. Parties desirous of secur- 
ing extra copies should send in their orders at once. It will be 


an ornament to any pressman’s home. 


KANSAS PRINTERS’ SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


Mr. J. S. C. Thompson, superintendent of the printing depart- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, contemplates the publication of a ‘‘ Kansas Printers’ Specimen 
Exchange.” Full particulars as to plan and cost of contributing 
will be sent intending contributors upon application to the above- 


named gentleman. 


AMERICAN PAPER IN ENGLAND. 


Last week about a hundred reels of paper from America arrived 
in Liverpool, addressed to the office of the Dat/y /’%s/, and that 
journal entertains its readers with an interesting account of the 
activity and sagacity of the custom house officers in connection 
therewith. These officers, the /es¢ says, are very keen in the 
scent, and they appear to have at once concluded that the rolls of 
paper contained between the sheets countless cigars and layers of 
tobacco. It was in vain to reason with them, says our contempo- 
rary, or to point out that the paper was so tightly rolled that it was 
a physical impossibility for anything to be concealed. ‘Twoof the 
officers, indeed, began to see that it was rather an absurd supposi- 
tion to entertain, and after endless consultation they gave us (the 
fost continues) authority to take away two cartloads of the paper 
to the Dazly Post office. But in a few minutes they began to think 
they had been too hasty, and the authority was withdrawn with all 
speed. Further consultation took place at headquarters, and just 
when we thought we had satisfied even the scruples of a customs 
officer, an intimation was received that not a single roll was to be 
removed from the quay until it had been opened up and examined 
It is necessary to explain that the paper on 
which the Daily Post and Echo is printed is wound in continuous 
webs—each web printing between 4,000 and 5,000 copies. The 
intimation, therefore, that the paper was to be unwound at the 
dock was rather startling, but we thought the customs authorities 
knew best and waited patiently to see how they would proceed, 
only vouchsafing the information that the paper was all in one 
‘* How long is each roll?” asked the officer Oh, only 
The men looked aghast, casting all eyes 


to the very center. 


piece. 
about four or five miles.” 
along the dock line, one remarking to the other: ‘‘ Why, that’s as 
far as from Bootle to Toxteth.” How they were to wind or unwind 
the roll was evidently a puzzler, and visions of a hundred white 
sheets of paper being stretched the whole line of the docks began 
to appeal to the imagination of the officers until they actually 
But as they had put themselves in this position, we 


laughed. 
ld. We 


thought we would let them get out again as best they cou 
had previously offered to unwind any number of the reels on our 
machinery in our office in the presence of the customs officials, and 
after prolonged cogitation this offer was now almost t verishly 
accepted as being a quick solution of the difficulty. The carts 
were accordingly loaded, the lynx-eyed customs officers suarding 
the paper all the time. The carts began to move, the officers 
following in the rear, never allowing the paper for a moment to go 


The arrangement was that at least ten reels 


out of their sight. 
in our 


should be unfolded and inspected, and we at once put one 
watching 


damping machine, and began to unwind it, the officers 
fine 


every revolution in momentary expectation of some very 
branded cigars dropping out for the manager and editor, or some 
Virginia tobacco for the workmen. But, alas! paper, paper eveTy- 


After seeing three rolls unrolled on the 


where, and nothing else. 
the officers 


machinery —a process that occupied some time 
evidently thought they had enough of it, and left the office, 
ing us in undisturbed possession of the whole of the papet 





leav- 


Paper 


Making. 

















ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE PLATES. 


NEW METHOD OF CURVING. 


icle in the way of employing electrotype or stereotype 
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inch, and allowed to cool. The coated surface is then shaved, to 


smooth and render it even throughout, and of uniform thickness. 

When thus prepared, the end and lateral edges or portions 
which extend beyond and over the edges of the plate of the cap 
portion unite with or adhere to the metal forming the body. Foran 

















Dsl | 
pla n printing machines having curved or cylindrical surfaces electrotype plate, the metal used for forming the cap must be such 
on h to support the forms has consisted in the difficulty of | as will not, in its molten condition, injure the copper of the type- 
shay the plates to cause them to conform accurately to the | face, and if molten metal be applied to a stereotype plate to 
cul upporting surfaces, and without mashing the type or face, ‘‘cap it, the type surface may be coated with a suitable substance 
the | ng of a plate (as commonly practiced by suitable machin- | to protect it against the injurious effect which the molten metal 
ers between rollers), producing tangential ends, which have might otherwise have. It is not, however, necessary that the cap 
to b nt to curve them into continuations of the arc described by ! be formed of metal, since other substances which will afford the 
the rmediate portion. desired protection to the 
As the bending of the type face against the 
tan; il ends has to be mashing tendency of the 
performed by hand, the bending operation and 
operat is attended with bend with sufficient 
difficu! and produces readiness —such as pulp, 
unsatisfactory resuits in rubber and the like 
the fo { uneven curves may be used ; but metal 
in the plates, which thus is preferable, and _par- 
fail t with the neces- ticularly lead, or a 
sary accuracy the curved suitable metal compound 
supporting surfaces. This containing lead 
difficulty is overcome, ac- The length, in the 
cording to Paper and Press, direction of the curve to 
by making the flat electro- be produced, of the plate 
type or stereotype plate to be bent, may corre- 
as much longer or wider, spond exactly with the 
according to whether the length thereof desired for 
bend is longitudinal or use in printing, when the 
transverse of the plate, on excess of length to be 
opposite sides of the type taken up by the tangential 
or face portion than the ends produced by the 
form i juired to be, as bending, and which are 
is necessary to make the subsequently cut off, may 
tangential ends equal or be provided by the end or 
substantially equal in edge portions of the cap ; 
width to the excess of the or, if desired, the body 
width or length of the of the plate may itself 
plate er that required extend from the opposite 
for the form, and then, extremities of the type 
after the bending opera- sufficiently far to produce 
tion itting off the tan- the tangential edges to be 
gential cnds cut off, when the opposite 
\s the printing surface ends of the pan or con- 
of the plate is uneven, fines therein for the 
pres 1” as it does ele corresponding ends of the 
vation ind depressions plate should be just about 
in th nding, the spaces far enough apart to admit 
on the surface of the plate the latter between them 
bet the type are In the latter case the 
liabl buckle,” as it cap would have only 
were-—-that is to say, CAPT. W. M. MEREDITH, lateral edges, at which it 
owing to the depressions CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, TREASURY DEPARTMENT. would adhere to the cor- 
on t surface the strain responding edges of the 
of the bending operations tends to buckle the plate at the | body or lead portion of the plate. The plate, with its cap, is then 
Inter Ing spaces, and thus produce lines of type which incline passed between the rollers of a suitable bending machine having an 
tov. each other, and from the respectively‘ adjacent lines, | adjustable roller, for producing, by its proper adjustment, any 
ther causing lack of evenness in the surface of the material | desired degree of curve in the plate, and bent to concave the back 
upon “hich impression is taken from the form, besides destroying | of the plate and render convex the face or type surface thereof 
the trne curve of the plates. This difficulty the inventor over- | The bending produces tangential ends or edges at opposite extrem- 
som filling in the spaces or thin parts between the type on the | ities, which are composed of the projecting end portions of the 
plate ith a suitable substance as pliable as the material of which | cap, if the latter be formed to compensate for the extent of the 


the plate is formed. 
‘ manipulation, an electrotype or stereotype plate, produced in 
usual manner, is placed flatwise with the face or type portion up, 


into allow : F 
nt hallow pan—such as the ordinary electrotyper's pan — of 


uital le dimensions, and molten metal (preferably a mixture of tin 
anc lead) is poured into it until the upper surface of the plate is 


] , Era, . 
letely covered to a depth say to about three-sixteenths of an 


com] 


plate which would have to be cut off if the body of the plate itself 
were of a length to allow for the portion in the form of tangential 
edges to be removed. 

After being curved, the sides (and if provided, the ends) of the 
cap which project over the corresponding edges of the plate are 
cut off or removed, thereby leaving the top portion of the cap, 
which does not unite with or adhere to the type surface, but merely 
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fills in the spaces thereof, free to be removed. It will thus be 
seen that by filling in the spaces between the type on the plate a 
practically uniform plate is subjected to the action of the bending 
machine, whereby the curve between the unavoidable tangential 
edges is rendered even, and ‘‘ buckling” is prevented between the 
surface spaces. 

The term ‘‘ type” 
to be sufficiently generic to include any surface presenting depres- 


used in the foregoing description is intended 


sions and elevations, and from which an impression may be 
printed. 

Obviously, if the edges which become tangential by the bend- 
ing are produced by the material forming the cap, as shown, there 
is no absolute necessity for having the lateral edges of the cap 
project over and beyond those of the plate, as the holding effect 
of the cap on the plate may be sufficiently exerted at the ends of 


the latter by the extension afforded by the former.— Avitish and 


Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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NEW PROCESS OF REPRODUCTION. 


The following process permits of easily reproducing on stone or 
zinc either old or recent impressions. Its chief recommendation 
is simplicity, for it may be put into practice in any litho establish- 
ment. The operation is as follows: 

Prepare a clear solution of gelatine, pour a thin layer on a 
litho-stone or on zinc and allow to dry. Prepare a solution of 
alum ; place therein the verso of the printed sheet to be repro- 
duced, allowing the alum to penetrate the substance of the paper 
without traversing the printing-ink forming the drawing or the 
letters of the recto. Place the recto on the stone or on the zinc 
and pass to press.~ By the pressure the alum with which the paper 
is saturated renders the gelatine insoluble in warm water where- 
ever it touches the unprinted parts of the paper, whilst every part 
of the gelatine which has only been touched by the ink of the 
drawing or letters is unaffected by the alum. These parts are 
therefore soluble in warm water. 

Remove the paper, which should remain intact, and pour some 
warm water on the coating of gelatine. This water only dissolves 
those parts of the gelatine covered by the ink of the paper—that is 
to say, which were not rendered insoluble by the alum ; at other 
parts, which correspond to the blank of the paper, the insoluble 
gelatine remains intact. Allow the surface thus prepared to dry. 
When it is dry, ink it, and the black will adhere only to those parts 
uncovered with gelatine, and which now reproduce the letters or 
the drawing in negative. The stone or zinc may now be prepared 
for working in the ordinary way. 


The same operation applies to both the recto and the verso of 


the paper. This method avoids spoiling the original if it does not 
form part of a book; it permits of reproducing all the delicate 


It is very economical, as, except the 


parts of the drawing. 
ordinary litho material, it demands only a little alum and gelatine. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE TYPESETTING MACHINE. 
Ye printers, dear, what's this I hear, the news that’s goin round ? 
A grand machine, to take your place, has surely now been found : 
It'll set the type quite neatly, at a most tremendous speed, 
And the clever printer man, they say, we shall no longer need. 
A million ems, or more, a day, they say it will turn out 
Correct its proof, revise, make-up, and whirl the forms ibout : 
Deliver papers in the street, and do it mighty quick, 
And the most admired thing of all —‘‘the beastly thing don't 
kick !" 
The editor will touch the keys, and deftly “set” his work: 
The ‘‘special” man, his articles into the thing will jerk 
The ‘‘night man” and the ‘‘local” will quickly spread their notes : 
The ‘‘funny” man will calmly smoke and click his anecdotes : 
The ‘‘ fashion” and the ‘‘sporting sharp” their screeds will neatly 
do; 
The machine will edit copy, yes, and punctuate it, too 


and the Father go to grass, 
will never come to pass 


Then the chapel will be silent, 
And the stupid typo’s blunders 
The editors of rival sheets will 
While the printer man tramps o’er the land or takes to sawing 


revel and feel good, 


wood. 
But the summer time will come again and winter's winds will 
blow, 
And many a harvest time will come again and go, 
Ere the thing of cranks and gearing takes the place of pen and ink, 
Or supplants the toiling typo, with his power to wors and think, 
fexchange 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


On page 854, for the town of ‘‘ Sedalia” read ‘‘ Salida 


Mr. JAMES FRIEL, Sr., has been elected secretary-treasurer of St 
Louis Typographical Union. The offices have been consolidated. 

PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION contributed $378 to the 
Johnstown sufferers. Aside from that, the employés of many of 
the printing offices made contributions in their own name 

Oor esteemed friend Mr. Isaac Moore, of Quintaro, Kansas, 
whose hospitality at the Kansas City convention is so well remem- 
bered, represented No. 157, the last union to receive a charter. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a kindly invitation to be pres- 
ent at the fourth annual picnic of Pittsburgh Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 13, at Silver Lake Grove, Friday, July 19, 1889. Weknow the 


boys will havea good time, and wish we were able to be \ ith them. 
Mrs. W. W. Strack, of Denver, was the poetess of the excur- 
sionists. Among her other effusions was the following 
The “ Midland " train ran off the track, 
Good bye, my lover, good bye. 
But the Rio Grande brought us safely back, 
Good bye, my lover, good bye. 
We thank our stars we got no whack, 
Good bye, my lover, good bye. 
Although we felt we were on the rack, 
Good bye, my lover, good bye. 

Ex-DELEGATE MCABEE, of Chicago, was the funmaker ol the 
excursionists and kept them in constant good humor by his many 
drolleries, one of which was appearing with a conductor's cap and 
lantern and deceiving the staid representative of a Denver Jour- 
nal. At the risk of being charged with telling tales out of 


school we must refer to a circumstance, which can be cor! borated 


by Mr. James. B. Dailey of the Philadelphia Ledger, in which the 
tables were turned. After the train on the ‘‘ Midland” had been 
derailed in the vicinity of Salida and its passengers transi 
the Denver & Rio Grande en route to Colorado Springs, th 
missary car and its refreshments were unavoidably lett behind. 


As a matter of course the contents of divers and sundry little 
invited 


erred to 


»com- 


canteens were soon at a premium, and the favored few were 
into an empty baggage car to partake thereof. The stock was soon 
exhausted, however, and there was no means of replenishing it. A 
wag secured a bottle of pop which bore a strong resemblance to 
the ‘‘ genuine ” article, and filling a bourbon-marked flask Messrs. 











and Knowles of Chicago were invited to partake. Their 


McAbee 
looks of disgust on finding themselves the victims of this crwe/ joke, 
may be imagined but cannot be described, a disgust which was not 


by the Indian dance which followed with the unsophistic- 


lessened ft 


the ‘‘centers of attraction."’ However, all’s well that ends 


ated a 
well, and at Paimer’s Lake their wounded feelings were assuaged 
by a drop of the ‘‘ real crater.” 

FOREIGN. 

I trikes at Briinn, Vienna, and Prague are at an end, the 
masters having yielded to the demands of their employés. 

Tue printers of Lyons are about to organize a technical club on 
the lines of that of Geneva, says the /vlermediaire des Imprimeurs. 

[us //garo has installed on one of the platforms of the Eiffel 
towel mall Marinoni machine, which will print a special journal 
before ihe eyes of the visitors. 

Tur Courier du Congo, a paper for the Congo State, has recently 
made iis first appearance. The state being under the patronage 
of the Lelgian government, the new journal is printed in the 
French language. 

AM the curiosities of statistics, these concerning St. Peters- 
burg are noteworthy. It contains 125 printing-offices, 126 litho- 
graphic establishments, 11 typefoundries, 6 metallographic insti- 
tutes, % zincographic and photo-zincographic, 1 xylographic, 
4 phototype establishments, 14 india-rubber stamp and monogram 
factories, 87 photographic establishments, 51 booksellers, 66 book- 
sellers’ warehouses, 7 old bookshops, 20 music emporiums, 39 
reading rooms, 2 copying implement shops, 6 newspaper kiosques, 


and 130 different shops for selling books, newspapers, etc. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

Grorce O, Scott & Sons, Denver. Firm’s card in colors, neat 
and attractive in composition, and well printed, as is all work from 
this establishment. 

Cuar_es B. LonGweti, Logansport, Indiana. A brochure, 
containing a few specimens of artistic printing in colors, for which 
we have nothing but commendation. 

Tri SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Speci- 
men of colored press work, twenty-eight impressions to the sheet, 
work by J. C. Earl, the register of which is absolutely perfect. 


Tur KELLER PRINTING Company, Evansville, Indiana. A 
sumptuous illustrated prospectus, of fifty pages, of the Gsand Opera 


House in that city. It is printed on coated paper, and its compo- 
sition and presswork are beyond cavil. 

W. H. WaGner, Freeport, Illinois. A large assortment of 
general job work, such as catalogues, circulars, certificates of 
stock, policies, letter and bill heads, etc., which are more merit- 
orious than half the job work executed in the city of Chicago. 

Fk. \WW. Tuomas, Toledo, Ohio. An assortment of general com- 
mercial work, which it gives usa great deal of pleasure to com- 


mend. The press work could be materially improved, but on the 
whole the specimens before us are above the average received. 


C. b. Fisk & Co., Palmer, Massachusetts. A number of 
specimens of artistic printing—plain and in colors, some of them 


handsomely embossed. That a village of 2,000 inhabitants is 
capable of sustaining an establishment which turns out such work 
proves there is no excuse for the existence of a blacksmith shop 


under any circumstances. 
McQueen & WALLACE, Washington, D.C. A number of 
samples of every-day commercial work, all neat, clean and attrac- 





an almost 
entire absence of the fantastic. The type used is plain and ser- 
viceable, and shows that attractiveness can be obtained without 
resorting to the ornately grotesque—so much in vogue. 


tive, containing one feature which we especially admire 


Kincstey & Barnes, Los Angeles, California. A package of 
Specimens consisting of letter heads, souvenirs, business cards 
and programmes, plain, embossed, and in colors, every one of 
which is the work of a true artist, and if we are not mistaken that 
artist is G. C. McKay, one of the dest printers in this or any other 
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country. The firm letterhead is a beautiful piece of work, the 
design, execution and color-blending of which is well nigh 
perfection. 

ENTERPRISE STEAM PRINTING House, Williamston, Michigan. 
A number of somewhat unique specimens, among which may be 
mentioned a commencement programme. At top and bottom of 
title page is a ‘‘selenotypic”’ band worked in black, crimson lake 
and gold, the effect of which is very attractive. Also samples, the 
tints of which are made with fine wire screen drawn over pine 
blocks. 

Aso from Messrs. Gies & Co., Buffalo, a number of exquisite 
specimens ; W. W. Woodruff & Co., 35 North Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia ; Conrad Lutz, Burlington, Iowa ; the Curtis Print- 
ing Company, St. Paul, first-class asa matter of course; Buxton 
& Skinner, St Louis, Mo. ; Yeurnal print, Hancock, Michigan, 
handsomely printed bill of fare for banquet tendered the Press 
Association of Upper Peninsula and Northern Wisconsin ; Bowden 
& Sons, St. Johns, Newfoundland; S. P. Rounds, Hastings, 
Nebraska ; Leader job office, Mahern, Iowa ; Hale City 7?mes job 
office, Carroll county, Missouri, catalogue and price list, which 
should be sent to a dime museum as a curiosity ; and from F. W. 
Langdon, Junction City, Kansas. We would suggest to our friend 
that it would be a good idea to place the name of the town and 
state where he is located on his business card, instead of com- 
pelling those to whom it is sent to obtain that information from 


the postmark. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


Tue National Live Stock Journal Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
been licensed to incorporate. Capital stock, $25,000. 

THE combined Chicago paper dealers, stationers, printers and 
publishers contributed $10,000 to the Johnstown flood sufferers. 


MicHaEL E. Ames, C. A. Philips, and others, have incorporated 
the Occident Publishing Company, at Chicago, with a capital 
stock of $60, 000. 

THE Western Catholic News Publishing Company has been 
incorporated, at Chicago, with a capital stock of $25,000 by John 
C. Philips and others. 

THE paper for the Marshall Field & Co. catalogue for 1889 will 
be furnished by the Chicago Paper Company. The order will 
amount to 65,000 pounds. 

A. E. Barnuart, of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, is off for a 
vacation. He is accompanied by his wife and daughter, and they 
will spend the time in various parts of the East. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a diagram of a new lower case 
for table work, the design of Mr. James E. Foreman of this city. 
We will try and find room for it in our next issue. 

Mr. Davin KELLs, the senior member of the New York dele- 
gation to Denver, who has been visiting relatives and friends in 
Southern California, paid us a pleasant call a few days ago, on his 
return homeward. 

Tue Eagle Printing Company, located on Fourth Avenue and 
consisting of Albert P. and Charles B. Kiest, recently made a volun- 
tary assignment to Joseph W. Brown. The liabilities are esti- 
mated at $11,000, while the assets amount to but $7,000. 

Mr. O. S. Gaucu, of the composing room of Henry O. Shepard 
& Co., was married June 1g to Miss Katie Kraft, at the German 
Methodist Episcopal Church, this city, by the Rev. Dr. Loeber. 
The friends of the newly married couple wish them a long and 
happy life. 

Emit PLettic and Gus. Jahn, the former of which was book- 
keeper and the latter foreman for Mr. A. Zeese, the well-known 
electrotyper at 341 Dearborn street, were drowned in the Wiscon- 
sin river, while on a fishing excursion, a few days ago. Mr. Zeese 
has received a letter from the guide who accompanied the young 
men, telling the story of the accident. They had started down 
the river to fish. When they came to a dam the guide told the 
young men to get out, and he would take the boat over. They 
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chose to remain in the boat, thinking it would be fun to shoot 
the dam. In going over they became frightened and upset the 
boat. The guide saved himself by swimming ashore 


Mr. G. A. Jostyn, of Omaha, treasurer of the Western News- 
paper Union, paid a visit to Chicago since our last issue. 
Mr. Joslyn is one of the go-ahead men of prosperous, growing 
Omaha. 

Mrs. BaruypT, wife of the genial manager of the western 
office of the Globe Manufacturing Company, has gone to Schenec- 
tady, New York, where she will spend the balance of the sum- 
mer. Ad interim, Frank will put in much of his time, outside of 
business, being lonesome. 

THE consumption of paper among the daily papers of this city 
is stated to be as follows: 777éune, 175 tons per month; //erald, 
150 tons; News, 375 tons; Z7?mes, 150 tons; Mail, 50 tons; /rler 
Ocean, 100 tons; Staats Zeitung, 75 tons—a total of 2,150,000 
pounds of paper per month. 

WE understand it is the intention of the members of No. 16 to 
turn out in force on labor holiday, next September, and to make 
a showing worthy of the craft. The uniform will be: White hat, 
linen duster and cane. We feel satisfied they will do themselves 
honor and make an appearance that will be a credit to their organi- 
zation. 

EasTERN delegates Moran (Providence), Gibbs, Daak, Har- 
rison, Dunbar and Faries (Philadelphia), Oyster, Sprightly and 
Sutton (Washington), Rigg and Hitchcock (Baltimore), Brown 
(Troy, New York), D. More (Brooklyn), Cassedy (Trenton), passed 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 19 and 20, in this city, being the 
recipients of a carriage-ride and other courtesies at the hands of 
the Chicago union. 

Henry J. WeNporFF, foreman of Knight & Leonard's press- 
room, adopts a very simple method of overcoming trouble from 
green rollers. By covering the face liberally with magnesia to 
absorb the moisture he is enabled to use soft winter rollers during 
the hot weather. To demonstrate, he recently tried a set of old 
rollers the surface of which was covered with moisture to such an 
extent as to refuse to take ink. By simply rubbing.a cake.of mag- 
nesia over the face and wiping off with a dry cloth he ran off 
a job in burnt umber of 10,000 copies. The rollers had in the 
meantime become almost hot enough to melt. 

AT a meeting of the Chicago Typothetz, held on June 6, 1880, 
the following members were elected delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the United Typothetz of America, to be held in St. Louis, 
October 8, 1889: Delegates—C. H. Blakely, D. R. Cameron, 
C. E. Leonard, W. P. Dunn, R. R. Donnelley, Amos Pettibone, 
George E. Cole, -George Hornstein, George E. Marshall, P. F. 
Pettibone, J. S. McDonald, E. J. Decker. Alternates —Franz 
Gindele, Dwight Jackson, W. P. Gunthorp, Bradley Dean, D. 
Oliphant, R. R. McCabe, M. Donohue, T. Rubovits, James T. 
Hair, George Fergus, Thomas Knapp, R. B. Martin. 

A New Press.—There is now on exhibition at the factory of 
Robert Tarant, 52-56 Illinois street, a flat bed, two-revolution, 
double cylinder perfecting machine, designed and built by 
Leonard E. Brooks. This machine is an ordinary platen cylinder, 
which will print from a roll of paper, and cut the same into any 
desired lengths from 37% inches by % inch to 18 inches, if 
desired ; or, in other words, will cut and print any sized sheet from 
3714 by 58 to 18 by 24 inches. The sheets are cut off the roll by 
an entirely new invention, any desired length, and automatically 
fed to the printing cylinders ; printed on éo¢/ sides of the sheet, and 
delivered flat, without the use of tapes. The special features con- 
nected with the construction of this press are: 1. An entirely new 
bed motion for driving the form carriage, which dispenses with 
the universal or knuckle joint used on other machines; 2. An 
entirely new air spring, which renders unnecessary the pistons or 
cylinders formerly attached to the platen ; 3. A new noiseless nip- 
per motion; 4. Mechanism for varying the speed of the cutting 
cylinder, also for regulating the speed of the knife to the speed 
of the web. This machine is capable of running at a speed of 
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1,600 to 1,800 revolutions per hour — equal to 3,600 perfected 
impressions. The platen, 72 by 96, with racks and driving 
mechanism attached thereto, weighs 6,000 pounds and with form 
on 8,000. The press is 15 feet long by 8 wide, and 10 féet over 
the roll, 7 feet high, and weighs 19 tons, or a trifle over the 
weight of a single machine. We expect in our next issue to give 
an illustration and a detailed description of the same 

Diep, Saturday, June 29, 1889, at her home, 212 South Leavitt 
street, this city, Mrs. Emily Brine Hawkins, aged thirty-seven 
years. She was the wife of Mr. James Hawkins, cashier for 
Marder, Luse & Co. Besides her husband she leaves five chil- 
dren to mourn her loss, two of the children being a pair of twins 
(a boy and a girl) born but one day before her death. Mrs. 
Hawkins was a native of St. Johns, Newfoundland, but had been 
a resident of Chicago for some years ; was a member of the Con- 
gregational church, and an active worker in some of its societies 
She leaves a large circle of very warm friends, who extend their 
most heartfelt sympathy to the husband and children in their great 
loss by her death. 

THE Mide Awake for July contains the following, respecting a 
gentleman well known in this city, the Hon. Melville W. Fuller, 
It will be read with interest by his many friends : The Chief 
Justice of the United States lives on a beautiful knoll in the sub- 
urbs of Washington. His elegant home called ‘ Belmont,’ with 
turrets and spires, built of rough light-colored stone, is only a few 
rods from the Fourteenth street car-line that leads to the White 
House and the capitol. As I was hurriedly passing his home yes- 
terday, in the pouring rain, I saw three little girls all in a flutter 
of haste and excitement — wrapped in gossamers, with school-bags 
tucked away out of the wet — running tocatch the car. Just behind 
them walked a scholarly-looking, gray-haired gentleman, with a 
most kindly, sunny face shining out from under the umbrella 
‘O, papa! papa! do hurry ; you're getting so wet,’ I heard said; 
and the three little maids stopped and turned back to hold and 
pull and tug away at the quiet gentleman, hurrying him to take his 
place in the crowded car packed with a rainy-morning crowd. ‘Papa’ 
took hold of the strap, and the rosy little daughters kept fast hold 
of him to steady themselves in the swaying throng. The dripping 
umbrella leaned against the door, and the gentleman chatted 
pleasantly with the conductor, helped an old colored woman with 
a huge basket of clothes to a place beside him; and when the 
‘transfers’ were given for Pennsylvania avenue and the little 
family ‘changed cars’ a murmur of inquiry and pleasure swept 
over the faces of those left. ‘Who was that gentleman» Do you 
know him ?’ The conductor walked through very straight, and 
looked very proud as he said: ‘That man is Chief-Justice 
Fuller, and he rides on my car every day. We like him. We 
like him, and all his family. They ain't a bit proud, nor stuck-up, 
and they know good manners from shoddy ones every time. Mr 
Chief-Justice talks to us conductors just as kind and good as he 
does to the President. We hope he will stay on our line forever."” 


PAPER TRADE NOTES. 

A PAPER mill has been started at Newman, Georgia 

CarroL_ton, Georgia, has subscribed $30,000 and \Vhitesburg 
$15,000 for a paper mill. 

Tue F. O. Sawyer Paper Company, St. Louis, has incorpo- 
rated, with a capital stock of $60,000. 

THE contract has been signed for the erection of the 5200,000 
pulp and paper mill at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 

THE new Fox River Paper Mill in Appleton, Wisconsin, is 


virtually completed, and is expected to be in operation |) October 


Tue Van Nortwick Paper Company, Batavia, Illinois, has shut 


down its mill, and will make arrangements to change {rom news 
to book grades. 

In the matter of the failure of F. G. Tilton & Co., 
ufacturers, Fort Edward, N. Y., the schedules filed sho 
ties of $64,822.20 and assets of $43,879.91. Included in the lia- 
bilities is an item of $22,000 borrowed from the Hotchkiss estate, 
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which an ; 
time sinc: keep it from failure at the time of the loan. 
Ronen? Cuase & Co., of Northumberland, New Hampshire, 


have rect 1 an order for 1,000,000 reams of manila tissue. 


H. B 
Paper C 
of 20 per 


THI 


sH has been appointed assignee of the Berkshire 


siny of Pittsfield. The company has made an offer 


Kearney Paper Manufacturing Company, Vilas, Miner 


has filed articles of incorporation. Its capital 


county, |) ta, 
stock is $ 100. 
Warnes MiLt_er of New York is credited with contemplating 


at Mammoth Springs, Arkansas, of a $250,000 plant 
facture of paper. 


the erect 


for the mi 


‘son paper mills, at Bridgeton, New Jersey, which 
n the hands of the sheriff, are to resume operations 


THE 
have beet 
under th« nagement of a receiver. 
ual meeting of the American Paper Manufacturers’ 


ill be held at Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 


THE 
Associatio 
N. Y., We 

THE ks 
It had be 


at $15, 00% 


vesday, July 31, at 10.30 a. m. 

ford Paper Mill, at Rockford, Iowa, has been burned. 
in operation only a few days. The loss is estifnated 
1 which there was $4,000 insurance. 


THE new paper mill at Denver, Colorado, will be located about 
south of the city. It will be a ro-ton plant to begin 


vision will be made for enlargement when needed. 


three mil 
with, but | 

Tue National Roll Paper and Cutter Company, capital stock 
s been chartered at Alexandria, Virginia, to manu- 


E. C. Ford is president. 


$250,000 
facture pap holders and paper in rolls. 
tmaster-general has advertised for bids for the postal 
He also advertises for proposals 
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card cont! to close July 18. 


for furnishing adhesive postage stamps for four years from Octo- 
ber 1 


Tue Elkhart (Indiana) Paper Company have signed a contract 


for the removal of their entire plant to Muncie. They are to re- 


ceive free natural gas and land, and will build a new mill 360 by 


400 feet 


A $30 stock company is being organized by R. Thomas, of 
Whitesbury:, Georgia, to build a paper mill with a capacity of 6 


tons dail Carrollton, Georgia. Manila wrapping paper will 


comprise the product. 

Four large mills, one of them goo feet long, are now being 
built at Manchester, New Hampshire, one each by the Stark, the 
Amoskeag ind the Manchester corporations, and one by the Leigh- 
ton Manutacturing Company, at Kelley Falls on the Piscataqua 
River 

A Mu ias been established at Ottawa, Canada, which makes 


paper pulp out of sawdust. The paper made wholly from saw- 


dust is sai! to form an admirable sheathing that is fit for building 


after bein. tarred and dried. A better quality of paper is made 


by using fourth waste paper. The mill has a capacity for 
convertins about 12,000 tons of sawdust into pulp annually. 

Tne ( 1. Hawes Company, of Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer 
of strawl ard, recently deeded all of its property and mills 


and transterred its business and good will to the American Straw- 
pany; capital stock, $6,000,000. O. C. Barber, of 


The fifteen largest mills in America are 


board C 


Akron, Olio, president. 


in the « their daily production is 300 tons of strawboards. 
Phere are only five little mills left out. 
Tue contract for paper to be used in the state printing (Mass.), 


has been warded to Rice, Kendall & Co., of Boston, at these rates: 
Calender: 
Paper, 4.95 cents per pound; flat writings, 11, 
cents per pound; colored flats, 8 cents per pound; ledgers less 40 
and 5, 3 

25 per cent 


cash, 30 days, less 1 per cent, delivered at the printer's. 


book paper, 5.45 cents per pound; machine book 
124%, 13 and 15 
nd 5, and 25 and 5 per cent ; bond papers list price, less 

medium covered papers 6.75 cents per pound ; terms 
Paper 
suaranteed to be free from ground wood pulp. 
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a local paper states, was loaned to the firm some 











PERSONAL. 


WE have received calls during the month from the following 
persons: Lucius S. Hickok 
Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; John H. Prack and James 
N. Hull of the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Charles S. Sinclair, Chicago; J. O. Harvey and John B. Green- 
Potter, printer, Davis, III. ; 


Bigelow, general manager W. O. 


way of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; J. 
Alfred L. Richman, representing L. S. Dixon & Co., Liverpool, 
England; R. M. Tuttle, Mandan, Dakota; W. D. Salisbury, 
Oakland, Cal. ; J. B. Morgan, of Morgan & Hamilton Co., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. ; Orville D. Orton, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Henry BENNER, printer, Marshall, Michigan, has sold out. 

J. A. Dorsty & Co., printers, Dallas, Texas, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Forp & SALTZMAN, job printers, Binghamton, New York, 
have dissolved. 

L. PranG & Co, art publishers, have removed their New York 
office to 16 Astor place. 

Tue California Printing and Binding Company, San Diego, 
California, have dissolved partnership. 

Buet & Roperts, printers, Cleveland, Ohio, have dissolved 


partnership. F. W. Roberts continues the business 


T. D. A. Watson, publisher of the //era/?, Hartington, Nebraska, 
has been succeeded by the Herald Publishing Company. 


Vickery & Hitt, of Augusta, Maine, are now putting in a Scott 
perfecting web press, to print their many publications on. 

Tue Portland Lzening Express, of Portland, Maine, have just 
placed another double cylinder in their office, to be used in case of 
accident to their other presses. 

AT the recent International Exposition, at Melbourne, Australia, 
Messrs. Berger & Worth, Leipsic, manufacturers of fine dry colors, 
and inks for all graphic branches, were awarded the first prize for 
their products. 

Messrs. THomas Waters, L. L. Talbott and J. F. Olsen have 
purchased the job printing and bookbinding departments of the 
Des Moines Leader office, and will conduct a general business in 
the commercial printing and bookbinding line. 

GrEorGE H. Sansorn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New York, 
have just issued a new catalogue of twenty pages containing 
illustrations and descriptions of the various sizes of their ‘‘ Star”’ 
cutter, accompanied with testimonials vouching for the excellence 
of the same from the representative printers and binders of the 
United States. 

CERTIFICATES of incorporation have been filed at Albany, New 
York, for the Home Seeker Printing and Publishing Company, of 
New York. The Home Seeker Company, formed by Charles 
O’Connor Hennessy, of New York, and Charles Sibley May, of 
Brooklyn, is organized for the purpose of printing, publishing and 
selling newspapers, books and pamphlets, and will include the 
United States in its operations. 

SEVERAL months ago the Liberty Machine Works, of New 
York, sold one of their 9 by 13 ‘‘ Liberty” jobbers to a printer at 
Jerusalem, who came to New York to select an outfit of American 
The 
machine was duly shipped in small boxes, so as to allow the trans- 


machinery and material for his printing establishment. 


porting from Jaffa to Jerusalem in the customary way, by mules, 
and arrived in Jerusalem in March last, all in complete order, 
nothing broken, where it was put at once to work. The great 
favor American machinery and materials have found in the Holy 
Land is shown in that the brother of the Jerusalem printer, who is 
a New York business man, called recently on the Liberty Machine 
Works, ordering a lot of cuts and some of Frederick H. Levey 


Company's inks, of which a supply had gone with the press. The 
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Liberty Machine Works were shown a specimen book of the types 
owned by the Jerusalem printing office, which presented, besides 
Turkish and Hebrew, a lot of faces the existence of which is due 
to American ingenuity. The 9 by 13 ‘‘ Liberty” shipped to Jeru- 
salem was the first job press ever brought into that section of the 
globe, only hand-presses being there known before, and its arrival 
caused quite an excitement among the printing fraternity of Jeru- 
salem, who were invited, by the proud possessor of this new tool 
for the execution of his art, to witness its first performances. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


Mr. James E. Scripps, of Detroit, has given $5,000 to endow a 


room in Harper’s hospital. 

The German printers’ union, New York Typographia, No. 7, 
is nearly twenty years old. 

THERE are now thirty linotype machines in use on the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times. 

Sr. Louis Union has adopted a stamp in lieu of a working card. 
A vignette of George Clark adorns the stamp. 

THE monument in honor of Mr. Thomas Armstrong, founder 
and editor of the Zalox Tribune, is to cost $3,500. His figure will 
stand upon a granite pedestal. 

Mr. C. Moore, of Chicago, was the ‘‘ Sweet singer of Israel 
on the trip, and if the songs in heaven are as sweet as the songs he 


rendered, we want to go there. 

Tuomas F. Crow tey, of Cincinnati, one of the International 
Typographical Union delegates to the World's Labor Congress at 
Paris, sailed from New York for Havre, Saturday, July 6. 

AT a recent meeting of Detroit Typographical Union, J. A. 
Labadie was unanimously chosen as a delegate for choice of the 
Scripps League, to represent the printers at the Paris Exposition. 

PuBLIc PRINTER PaLMeERr tendered the position of chief clerk of 
the government printing office to Colonel A. W. Swalm, of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. Colonel Swalm served an apprenticeship in Palmer's 
office, in Des Moines, years ago, and is now one of the proprietors 
of the Oskaloosa //era/d. 

ATLANTA, Groraia, which has been selected as the place for 
holding the International Typographical Convention in 1890, is 
situated 694 miles from Baltimore, 739 miles from Chicago, 608 
miles from St. Louis, and 475 miles from Cincinnati. <A pretty 
good location from a geographical standpoint. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT Hay, of Leavenworth, whose attentions 
last year will be remembered, especially on the visit to the fort, 
when jolly Gen. McCook gave the delegates a sample of what 
Uncle Sam's boys could do, was present at the convention, as large 
as life and twice as natural. He has the happy faculty of making 
friends, and keeping them when he makes them. Valuable char- 
acteristics. 

DurinG the proceedings of the International Convention a 
pleasing divertisement occurrred. Ex-Delegate McAbee, of Chi- 
cago, on behalf of the delegates and visitors, presented Denver 
Union with a handsome, gold-lined water pitcher and silver gob- 
Mr. Milburn expressed the union’s thanks, and added: ‘‘I 
Very few of the boys 


lets. 
don’t know what we're going to do with it. 
drink water. But I will endeavor to get them to favor the pitcher 
in the future and let the jug stay dry.” 

THE lady delegates to the Denver session of the International 
Typographical Union, Miss Mary Knott, of Akron, Ohio, and Miss 
Fannie Qualtrough, from Rochester, New York, by their earnest- 
ness and lady-like conduct won the respect of every delegate pres- 
ent. The Philadelphia Union in referring to the latter says: 
‘‘She is not only a representative member of the printing craft 
(being a first-class compositor), but is a representative of the best 
element of her sex. Miss Qualtrough is a graduate of the 
Rochester Free Academy, well read on all subjects of general 
interest, and a woman whose refinement commands the greatest 


respect and consideration from her brothers in the craft and all 
with whom she comes in contact.” 








NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

C. H. Van Buren, Baltimore, Maryland, has commenced the 
publication of the Architect and Builder. 

THE Aercury is the name of a new illustrated Sunday paper 
recently established in Washington, D. C. 

Tue Altoona (Pa.) 7?mes entered upon its sixth volume June 20 
It is an eight-column folio, democratic, and neatly printed. 

Tue New York Zettung has been sued for libel by Mrs. Anna 
Scheibel, she claiming $10,000 for defamation of character 
Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette during Murat Halstead’s absence in Europe. 


Cot. Frep. D. Mussey officiates as editor of the 


Netson HeErsu, who was city editor of the Davenport, Iowa, 
Gazette five years ago, is now city editor of the New York //erald. 

THE Zobacco Record is the name of a handsome and interesting 
trade paper that has recently made its appearance in Philadelphia. 

Hook and Line is a new weekly journal published by W. C. 
Harris. It will be devoted to the interests of New York fishermen. 

W. J. Moore has started the Advocate, a seven-column folio, at 
Edenton, North Carolina. It takes the place of the old /uguirer 

Tue Cleveland /7/ain Dealer has recently moved into a new 
building on Bank street, where it now occupies one of the finest 
newspaper offices in Ohio. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bryan, who so many papers state is the only 
Southern woman writer with a future, receives $5,000 a year for 
editing Monroe's Fashion Bazaar. 

Tue New South Publishing Company has established the Vew 
South, Its 
motto is suggestive: ‘‘ Charity for All.” 


a seven-column folio, at Beaufort, South Carolina. 


Pointers is the name of a neat four-page publication issued by 
Averill, Carpenter & Co., agents for Benton’s self-spacing type, 
1g1 and 193 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lre F. Sprina, for a number of years past with the .Vews at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, as manager of the job department, is now 
with the Kansas City house of the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Com- 
pany. 

THe Lvening Journal, published at Bristol, Pennsylvania, by 
W. C. Watson, has suspended after a hard struggle for existence. 
Mr. Watson will issue a weekly paper under the head of the 
Bristol eekly Fournadl. 

A NEw publishing company has been formed at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, which will issue a daily democratic paper, to be called the 
Daily Ledger. Gen. J. Madison Drake, who owns the Sunday 
Argus, will have editorial charge of the edger. 

M. BivperBack & Son have established a democratic paper at 
Griswold, Iowa. Mr. Bilderback was foreman of the (-//e, at 
Adel, Iowa, when the writer hereof entered that office as an 
apprentice, and the son was in swaddling clothes. 


THE Word Carrier, a four-column, four-page month) printed 


at the Santee Agency, Nebraska, in the interest of schools and 
missions among the Indians, with special reference to the Santee 
Normal Training School, isa bright and instructive publication 


THE Sunday Gasette-Fournal, published at Hastings, N« braska, 
by the Gazette-Journal Publishing Company, is a seven-column 
It is one of the handsomest sheets 

We wish it abundant success. 


eight-page illustrated weekly. 
published in the United States. 
Major Joun L. BirtinGer is again owner of the St Joseph 
(Mo.) daily Herald. Major Bittinger was one of the proprietors 
of the //era/d some twelve or fifteen years ago, the firm then being 
Wilkinson & Bittinger. Since that time Mr. Wilkinson has died, 
and Mr. Bittinger has had a somewhat varied career, but finally 
gets back to his old place and property. Mr. Ferd. Schiagle, the 
foreman of the /era/d when Mr. Bittinger left it, is still at the 
helm upon his return, and, we believe, also a compositor or two, 
among the latter Mr. Peter Nugent, now the ‘‘ad” man. The 
Herald is the best newspaper property in St. Joseph, and it will 
deteriorate none under Major Bittinger's ownership and man 


age- 


ment. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS. 


THE Dakota Press Association meets at Watertown July 23. 


THE West Michigan Press Association met at Muskegon, June 
19, 20, and 21. 

Tue Wisconsin Press Association will meet at La Crosse, July 23. 
There will be an excursion to Eau Claire, Superior, St. Paul, and 
other points. We expect to give a detailed account of the 
proceedings in the August issue. 

At the meeting of the Georgia Weekly Press Association, held 
Wednesday, July 3, at Cartersville, Mr. W. J. Campbell of the 
Constitution, public printer for Georgia, delivered a very interesting 
address on typesetting by machinery, for which we will try and 
find room in our August issue. 

WE have received the proceedings of the Canadian Press Asso- 
ciation for 1888, annual meeting and winter session of 1889, from 
the press of H. C. Moore, the /7ee /ess office, Acton, Ontario. 
They are systematically compiled, and contain a great deal of 
useful and interesting information. 

At the annual meeting of the New England Associated Press, 
the following officers were elected: President, W. W. Clapp, 
Boston Yournal ; secretary, F. B. Whitney, Boston 7ranscript ; 
executive committee—W. W. Clapp, T. B. Whitney, J. H. 
Holmes, Boston //era/d ; J. L. Shipley, Springfield Union; S. A. 
Hubbard, Hartford Courant 

Tue Kentucky Press Association met in annual session at 
Owensboro, June 6, and was one of the brightest and largest 
editorial gatherings ever held in the state. After the transaction 
of a vast amount of important business the banquet took place. 





Prominent among those who were assigned to respond to toasts 
was the Hon. Henry Watterson, editor of the Courter- Fournal, 


who was given a warm greeting. 


THE annual excursion given by the Pennsylvania Railroad | 
Company to the editors of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Worthing- | 
ton newspapers left Philadelphia on Friday morning, June 2r. | 
The excursion this year was at Cresson, Pennsylvania, which is on | 
the top of the Alleghany Mountains, and where the Pennsylvanians | 
have a magnificent summer resort. The newspaper men, their | 
wives and daughters, remained at the Mountain House for several 
days. A trip was made through the Conemaugh Valley, where 
the journalists had a chance to take a look at the scene of the great 


and destructive flood. These annual excursions are always very 
pleasant for all who are fortunate enough to be numbered among 
the guests, and much appreciated by the editors, who are confined 
to close rooms so many months of the year. 


THE members of the New Jersey Editorial Association, their 


wives and daughters, and a number of invited guests, enjoyed an 
excursion through northern New York, the trip lasting from Mon- 
day, June 24, until Friday. The annual hop took place at the 
Glen Park Hotel, at Watkins station, on Tuesday evening. The 
excursionists left Watkins by special train Wednesday morning 
and arrived at Niagara Falls at half past twelve o'clock, over the 
New York Central road. The run from Rochester to Buffalo, 
sixty-nine miles, was made in ninety minutes. The excursionists 





quartered at the International Hotel. The following message was 
wired to the Pennsylvania editors at Cape May, New Jersey : 
‘‘While viewing the waters of Niagara the New Jersey Editorial 


Association sends greeting to the Pennsylvania editors, enjoying | 
the waters of the Atlantic at Cape May.” 

ApouT 150 members of the Pennsylvania Editorial Association | 
and their ladies took their annual excursion to Cape May, Mon- | 
day, June 24. They first assembled at the Lafayette Hotel, Phila- | 
delphia, and from thence boarded the steamboat Republic at Race | 
street wharf, through the courtesy of the owners. From Cape | 
May Point the association proceeded to the Stockton Hotel, Cape | 
May, where they partook of a banquet tendered by F. Theodore | 
Walton. The party made their headquarters at the Stockton | 


during their three days’ stay. On Thursday night the annual | 


banquet of the association was held. The association, through 
the chairman of. their executive committee, H. L. Taggart, 


extended an invitation to President Harrison to be present at the 
banquet or grant them a reception, but an answer was received 
to the effect that the latter could not attend the banquet or grant 
the reception. The president of the association is Thomas M. 
Jones, of the Harrisburg 7e/egraph 

THE twenty-sixth annual convention of Northern Indiana 
Editorial Association was held in Kendallsville, June 13 and 14. 
Able and interesting papers were read on : ‘‘ The Newspaper of the 
Fireside,” by J. B. Stoll, South Bend 7imes; ‘‘ The Advertising 
Agent,” by J. D. Page, News, Fort Wayne ; ‘‘ Official Patronage,” 
J. W. Adams, est, Columbia City ; ‘‘ Making Both Ends Meet,” 
J. J. Higgins, Butler Aeview. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

ENVELoPEs gummed on the outside of the lower flap instead of 
the inside of the upper flap is a new American idea. In sealing 
envelopes of this make the tongue is not brought in contact with 
mucilage. 

AN adhesive mucilage for labels, suitable for bottles or glass, 
may be prepared by soaking glue in strong vinegar; then heat to 
boiling and add flour. This is very adhesive and does not decom- 
pose when kept in wide-mouthed bottles. 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the invention of photography will 
be celebrated in Berlin, from the middle of September to the 
middle of October next, by a jubilee photographic exhibition. 
Exhibits from ali countries will be admitted. 

THE type specimen pages in this issue of THE INLAND I’RINTER 
include four from the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., Philadel- 
phia, three of which are lining gothics in different faces and one 
lining gothic extended. It will be noticed that all these have lower 
case from the six point up. They will all prove useful in offices of 
any size. 

COMPRESSED vegetable parchment is being experimented with 
for bearings on Prussian railways. An emulsion of water and 
oil, any of the mineral oils, is used as lubricant. ‘he parch- 
ment soon becomes impregnated with oii, and is able to goa 
long time without a renewal of lubrication. Superiority to metal 
is claimed for it. 

Many thanks to Mr. William B. Root, of Aspen, of the firm of 
Freeman & Root, dealers in mining properties, for intormation 





given and favors extended. The specimens received wil! be placed 
under lock and key, and treasured as heirlooms. Parties intending 
visiting this beautiful city for the purpose of investing in its mines, 
cannot do better than call on him. 

will visit 


RussELL B. Harrison has sailed for Europe, where 
Paris, London, Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic in the interest of his 
paper here. Mr. Harrison, it is stated, will be the first member 
of the family in direct line of descent from Major-General !homas 
that has 


Harrison, who was executed for fighting under Cromwe! 
ever returned to England, even to make a visit. 
A New York daily states that thirty-five convicts were at work 


at Sing Sing, a few days ago, sorting and boiling rags ler the 
contract the warden has taken with Bernard Dreytus of New 
York. They have fifteen tons to work on, and if the experiment 

at the 


proves successful the industry will be regularly establish« 
prison and one hundred men will be set at work at it. 


Mr. Tuomas W. E.tiott, of London, Ontario, an cst emed 


contributor to THE INLAND PRINTER, received the government 
medal for best wood engraving at the recent art examination at 
taken, 


Toronto. This is the second medal this gentleman h 
having received one last year for drawings. He also received cer- 


tificates for painting on china, ornamental and industrial ‘esign. 
A PROCESS to render paper impervious to the action ol a ids, 
water, air, etc., has been patented by C. D. Aaria, of london 


It is as follows: A bath is first prepared, composed of bisulphide 
of carbon and gutta percha, sufficient of the first nam (| being 
employed to dissolve the gutta percha and thus form a solution 
into which the paper is immersed and allowed to remain fot twelve 


hours or more. The material is then removed and allowed to dry 




















when it is placed under pressure to cause the gutta 
percha ty forma solid coat upon the material. After applying this 
- paper or other material is once again allowed to dry 


o hours, after which the whole process is repeated 


for two hk 


pressure 
for twent 
and the material is ready for use. 

ago the Central Typefoundry, of St. Louis, offered 
rds for various original designs in type, and a reward 
lection of printing done with Central Typefoundry 
There were a great number of competitors 


SoME ! 
$200 in 1 
for best 
type. 


““coppel \ : 
The fortunate ones were: Orange Perry, Cold- 


for each 


water, M C. W. Kemmer, Fergus Falls, Minn. ; A. J. Munro, 
Knoxville, fenn.; F. R. Horsman, London, Eng., and S. Reed 
Johnston ttsburgh, Pa. 


A New rill for the manufacture of paper from moss has been 
blished in Sweden. Paper of different thicknesses 


id made of it have already been shown, the latter 


recently « 
and past 
If is as hard as 
It has all the 
The pasteboard 


even in ets three-quarters of an inch thick. 
in be easily painted and _ polished. 


, but none of the defects of wood. 


wood an 
good qua 
ean be for door and window frames, architectural orna- 
ments and all kinds of furniture. 


= 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 


Bay Cit 
30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job print- 


morning | 


ers, per W ¢12. Mr. F. Rose, late of Lansing, is now foremanizing on 
the 7ribws nd Mr. G. Callahan is holding a like position on the Zvexing 
Press. 


Bismarck, Dak.—State of trade, good; prospects, flattering; composi- 
tion on mn ig papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 to 4o 
per week, $18 to $25. Work will be good in this city 
Not enough printers here now to do 


cents; job ters, 
until after legislature in the spring. 
the work 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very good ; com- 
ring papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents ; bookwork, 
New book and job scale put into 


position « 


yo cents printers, per week, $15. 
force. B s not very good and printers warned to keep away from Bos- 
ton at pres Principal firms signed scale 40 cents per thousand ems, $15 
per weel 

Chicago, Ill.--State of trade, dull; prospects, uncertain; composition on 


morning p }6cents; evening, 41 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, > President Plank addressed the union at its last meeting, and 





made at lc impression. Opinion among the craft seems to be divided 
about the n taken by the International body at the Denver session. 

Colum! S. C.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, not encouraging ; 
compositi 1 morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; book 
work, pe k, nine hours, $15; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 

Dallas, 1cxas.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on mornit ers, 42 cents; evening and weekly, 37 cents; week scale, $18 ; 
nine hoi titute a day’s work. Some talk of a new morning paper in the 
near fut 

Detroit. Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning 38 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job print r week, $14. Subs in good demand at present, with prospect 
of demar ping up for some time. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very encourag- 
ing ; com on on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; 
bookwor! week, $13.50; job printers, per week, $13.50. J/orning Gazette 


have ren to the Michael's building, on East Berry street, and have very 
June 7 the Morning Yournal changed hands, W. W. 
cr city clerk, and A. J. Monahan, of the Sex¢/ned editorial 


neat qu On 
Rockhil! 


staff, tal iarge. Archer & Bro. have moved into their new building on 
Clinton built for them. It is a very fine building. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very encourag- 
ing; col tion on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 
40 cents printers, per week, $16.50. 

Jacks Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on mort papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents; bookwork, per 
week, $ b printers, per week, $12. C. F. Narson has resigned his situ- 
ation on /atriot, and will act as agent for the Free Press (Detroit), here. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.— State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on mor: papers, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers | week, $10 to $15. 

Kans City, Mo.—State of trade, good; prospects, medium ; composition 
mors papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job 
printer ' week, $17. Newspaper work continues fair, while book and 
job work howing signs of the approach of hot weather. Crane's office is 


turning 


t considerable fine work. 
— 100 gain in last year. 


No. 80 pays per capita on 240 members 
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Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, about fair; prospects, about fair; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $20. Work in the job printing line 
is very dull at the present time, and in book printing there is nothing 
doing. The supply of printers in all classes is much greater than the 
demand. 

Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, moderately fair; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, $12 per week; bookwork, 30 
cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 

Manchester, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $io to $12. Col. John B. Clarke has been reélected state 
printer for two years, which will make business good in his (the J//rror) 
office for that length of time, as it has been most of the time during the past 
four years. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor, until September 1; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; book- 
The printing business is very 
dull, there being two unemployed printers to every one employed. The 
Sunday Standard has been changed from an eight-page to a four-page paper. 


work, 36 cents; job printers, per week, $17. 


Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, $16; job 
printers, per week, $18. Too many printers in town at present, and still 


they are pouring in. 





fair; composition on 
bookwork, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—State of trade, good; prospec 
evening papers, 37'4 
Sunday was suspension day in No.7; 
Joseph L. Evans, 


morning papers, 42% cents; cents ; 374 
cents; job printers, per week, $16. 
about twenty-five members went by default, dues not paid. 
ex-president of No. 7 and an ex-delegate to the International Typographical 
Union, has been found guilty of boycotting, and the master decrees that he 
and a few more shall pay the sum of $2,400, and costs, about $4,000, quite a 
sum to pay when the boys have not the wherewithal. The printers will give 
their annual picnic in August. Plenty of subs in town and ditto of work. 

Richmond, Va. 
composition en morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 
Business is duller than it has been for 
Tourists without money had 


State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging ; 


cents; job printers, per week, $16. 


years, and the ‘‘ subs"’ outnumber the regulars. 


better not stop here unless they want to walk out of town. 

Rome, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 
to $12. Job offices are having all they want to do. The employing printers 
are making a combined effort to stop the ‘‘ pauper” printing done at the D. 
M. Institute. The Aefudlican has added two lady compositors (the first in 


the city) to its composing room. 


fair; composition on 


St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, fair for the season; prospects, not so 
good; composition on morning papers, 43 cents; evening, 38 cents; book- 
work, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $18. 

St. Paul, Minn. prospects, also poor ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 
job printers, per week, $16. Every branch of the 


State of trade, very poor ; 


35 cents and 43 cents; 
printing business still continues very dull, and the city is loaded with idle 


printers ; job hands make less than $15 per week for the present. 


Tacoma, W. T. 


papers, 


State of trade, very dull; prospects, fair; composition 


evening, 45 cents; bovukwork, 45 cents; 


Due to the late conflagration at 


on morning 
job printers, per week, $18 for 9 hours. 
Seattle, and of consequently throwing many ‘‘ comps” 


50 cents; 


out of work, this will 
be a poor place for some time to come. 


Topeka, Kan.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, per week, $15; 
job printers, per week, $15. Contrary to all predictions and former records, 
July opened up with a demand for more printers than the town could supply 
and a few were imported. This state of things seems destined to last through 
the month, and perhaps longer. 

State of trade, very dull; prospects, not bright; com- 
evening and weekly, 28 cents; book- 
Work on morning papers and 


Toronto, Ont. 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; 
work, 33% cents; job printers, per week, $11. 
in a few of the day offices became suddenly brisk recently, but is rapidly 
reacting toward dullness again. Nine hours prevails. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. Work has been very good for a few 
weeks, but has commenced to slack up a little now. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 

In this issue will be found the advertisement of a new imple- 
ment for rule bending, called the Barthglomew ‘‘ Twister."’ Cuts 
of it, and samples of its work, are shown in the advertisement, 
which explain the implement its uses better than words. 
Among the the Bartholomew 
‘‘Twister” are its simplicity, portability, durability, and above al] 


and 


recommendations offered for 
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its cheapness, the price being t but $4.00. At this price every rule 
twister can afford to have a ‘‘Twister” of hisown. C. E. Bar- 
22 College Place, New York, is the manufacturer, to 


See the advertisement. 


tholomew, 
whom orders should be sent. 
Tue Liberty Machine Works of 54 Frankfort street, New York, 
calls the attention of the trade in this issue to their new inde- 
structible solid all-brass galley and their galley lock-up on pages 
868 and 869. The galley is guaran- 
teed for three years, and is certainly entitled to be called 
structible.” The galley lock-up is a useful and simple contri- 
vance, which will save its cost in time saved in a few months. 


is strong and substantial, 
‘‘inde- 


A RARE opportunity is open for a competent job printer who 
can invest $5,000 to secure a half-interest in one of the best pay- 
ing plants in the West (established 1883). Business includes 
wood and seal engraving, making rubber stamps, etc., and will be 
Must be sold, as owner will enter 
Principals only address 
Topeka, Kansas. 


sold only to a suitable party. 
theological seminary first of September. 
for particulars ‘‘C. W. D.,” 904 Monroe street, 


” 


TO THE SEA SHORE AND THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
ON THE FINEST TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 
The next ‘‘Sea Side and White Mountains Special,” solid Pull- 
man vestibuled train of the Chicago & Grand Trunk railway leaves 
Dearborn station, Chicago, Wednesday next, at 5 p. m., and each 
Wednesday thereafter during the tourist season. The attractions 
of Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence 
river, Montreal, and the glorious scenery of the White Mountains, 
are all enjoyed by passengers on this modern hotel on wheels. The 
entire train, including dining car, barber shop, ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s bath rooms, library, and observation car, with four magnifi- 
cent Pullman vestibuled sleeping palaces, all lighted by electricity, 
runs through to the Atlantic coast without change of any car. The 
ladies should not overlook the special feature of a ‘‘ lady attendant,” 
who accompanies the train. Passengers for the White Mountains, 
Rangeley Lakes, Poland Springs, Portland, Bar Harbor, Old 
Orchard, York Harbor, Portsmouth, Isle of Shoals, and all the sea- 
side and mountain resorts of New England, should secure accom- 
modations early on this finest train in the world by applying to 
E. H. Hughes, general western passenger agent Chicago & 
Grand Trunk railway, No. 103 Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Tourist tickets to all eastern summer resorts are now on sale 


good to October 31st. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


COMBINED TYPE TABLE AND GALLEY RACK 

Every proprietor of a printing office knows the trouble and 
annoyance the care of matter, ‘‘live’’ or He 
knows the disadvantages of the galley rack, the standing galley 


Some- 


‘*dead,” occasions. 
and the imposing stone as receptacles for standing matter. 
thing to take the place of these and obviate their disadvantages 
has been ‘‘a long-felt want.” Not only has such a thing been a 
long-felt want to the proprietors, but foremen and compositors 
as well have felt the need. 

Some years ago the foreman of the composing room of now 
one of the largest law-book publishing houses in the country dis- 
covered a scarcity of room for standing matter, and asked the pro- 
The proprietor 
They take up 
The foreman 


prietors to purchase a few additional stones. 
replied, ‘‘Can’t you find a substitute for stones ? 
too much room, and, besides, are very expensive.” 
then set his wits to work, and, profiting by the adage that ‘‘ neces- 
sity is the mother of invention,” devised the Combined Type Table 
and Galley Rack, a condensed description and cut of which is 
herewith given. It is the invention of Mr. John Jehle, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and a patent on it was allowed January 29, 1889. 
The invention is no experiment, as it has been in use for more 
than three years. 

The tables and covers are constructed of hardwood. 
length, 3 feet 3 inches ; 


Height, 
width, 


including covers, 3 feet 6 inches; 








2 feet 2 inches ; with surface of about 36° square feet for type, 
and rack for twelve or sixteen double galleys, full length. Also, 
one sort case. 

Covers and receptacles for type, covered with heavy rolled zinc: 
gutters around whole table, preventing water running onto ok. 


leys and floor. The tables and covers are designed for live or 


dead matter. 


lilt 





Sam 
—_ 
=cut 


MMU 

































= 
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uid covers 


SIDE VIEW. 
Also made for galleys raised on one side. 
dto/, stationary receptacles for live or dk 
d, the letter is not shown, but it is the space for matter immediately 
7, water can. 


With space for sixteen double galleys lying flat, 


projected. a toc, portable covers 


for live or dead matter ; id matter ; 


under c; 
g, galley racks; 4, sort case; 
The covers can be moved either forward or backward, so as to 
reach the matter underneath, and are provided with iron grooves to 
prevent tipping when moved out more than half way. 

All type on tables and covers is accessible without a moment's 
delay. The tables and covers are provided with galley-rests for 
shoving type off. The covers are portable, and can be 
with type and placed near the compositors’ cases, thus saving val- 


removed 


uable time when distributing. 


There is no wear on the bottom of type, as the zinc can be 
oiled with machine oil (which prevents corrosion), and is as smooth 
as stone. The oil does not get onto the type, as printers will testify. 
Wipe oil off before placing type on tables or covers. 

By the use of these tables the imposing stones are always 


ready for locking up of forms. 

The tables can be made any shape or size desired. 

The West Publishing Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota 
in use eight tables, each being treble the size above « icribed, 


have 


with covers, and store about four thousand pages of live nd dead 
matter on their tables — fully 30,000 pounds of type — and the aver- 
age amount of matter pied does not amount to one-fourth of a gal- 
ley per week ! a wonderful record considering that there are from 
100 to 150 employés in the composing room the year round. Three 
imposing stones only are used in the job and composiny rooms, 
and no matter is kept standing in chases, thereby saving great 


expense in chases, furniture, etc. 


THE VAN DUZEN GAS ENGINE. 


Among the many modes of producing power for propelling 


machinery of every kind the gas engine is one of the most satis- 
economical and efficient now used, and of the various 


factory, 
makes of this class of engines none stand higher in the estimation 
of those who have used them, or have proved more serviceable and 
practicable, than the Van Duzen gas engine, manufactured by the 
Van Duzen Gas Engine Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘The Van 
Duzen engine is of the very highest grade both in cons truction 
and material, and being of the vertical type it occupies from 20 to 
50 per cent less floor space than other engines. Besides the 




















advantage of compactness, an engine of this construction has less 
friction of the working parts, perfect alignment, and is conse- 
the most durable. It will be to the interest of any printer, 


bookbinder or electrotyper to examine this engine 
«ll into the merits of the same, if about to add to his 


quently 
publishe ; 





YOK VN 
es motor of any kind. The Van Duzen Company have issued 
a descriptive pamphlet fully describing all the points of excellence’ 
of their enzine, which will be sent to anyone interested on request. 
Notice the advertisement of the company on page 862. 
ANOTHER NOVELTY JUST OUT. 

The ol! established, well-known and enterprising firm of 

Berger & \\irth, manufacturers of fine colors and printing inks at 


rmany, having their branch located at 190 William 
York, have brought out an entire new roller compo- 
Victoria Bianca,” called ‘‘ The White,” on account of 
im color. 
This new composition, to judge from the peculiar, and to the 
pecially suitable materials, according to experience and 
practical tcsts, surpasses anything which has been made hitherto. 
The ‘ Bianca” excels in its great elastic and resisting powers and 
ind can be frequently recast without losing its many 
jualities. The composition is also quite indifferent to 
temperature, can be worked in cold, warm or damp rooms, and is 
therefore highly recommended for any kind of work, for ordinary 
is well as for the fastest running rotary machines, in 


Leipsic, C« 
Ne 
sition, th 


street, 
its white c! 


purpe se, ¢ 


durabilits 


excellent 


machines 
every climate 

It may just as well be added that this new composition has 
id the test 4o the fullest extent, being pronounced by the 
nt establishments in Europe as THE Best in the market, 
ing out @// the claims of its manufacturers. 
nuch pleasure in recommending the new ‘‘ Victoria 
the American trade as a first rate article in every 


already st: 
most emin 
fully carr) We have, 
therefore, 
Bianca ” to 
respect. 

Mr. Beisbarth, the able and. courteous manager of the New 
York branch, will gladly give all further information. 





FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 

The Burlington Route, C. B.& Q.R. R., 
cipal stations on its lines, on Tuesdays, August 6th and 2oth, Sep- 
tember roth and 24th, and October 8th, Harvest Excursion Tickets 
at /al/f A's to points in the Farming Regions of the West, South- 
west and Ni For tickets and further information concern- 


will sell from prin- 


irthwest. 








ing these excursions call on your nearest C. B. & Q. ticket agent, 
or address I’. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 
Illinois 

GOOD OPE NING. = established country paper in a grow- 
PA ing t of over 2,000 population in New York State is offered for sale. 
Circulation over 2,000; job work and advertising good. Office finely located 


in new building. W. ater power and other conveniences. Don't write unless 








business is intended. $2,000 or $2,500 to make first payment. Address “ X,”’ 
care INLAN!) PRINTER, 
VERY |’RKINTER should have a copy of ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF 
‘ IMPOSITION,” and “THE PRINTER’S READY RECKONER.” 
Price, 50 ts each. To be obtained of H. G. Bishop, 37 North Pearl St., 
Albany, \.\., or through Farmer, Little & Co., New York and Chicago. 
These are handiest and most useful works ever published for printers. 
Indorss dt eryone who has seen them. Agents wanted in every town. 
FIN. \L \OLUME of the ‘‘American Printers’ Specimen Ex- 
char to be issued this year, and as we have gained a good many new 
members |), furnishing c opies of Vol. III at the binding fee, shall continue to 
Buller _ :as they last. See notice in another column. ED. H. McCLURE, 
uffalo \ 





OR SALE— —An established business, now paying a good profit. 
Customers in every State. A good chance to make money. Address, 
STICK & KUL E E,c are INLAND PRINTER. 





For »\lLE—Newspaper in a live town in New York state. 
Circilition over 2,000. Office established and doing a good business. 


“spay ning fora young man. Address “J. P. W.,” care of THE INLAND 
TER 


FOR S\LE—An old-established and well- -equipped job printing 
office in one of the largest and best cities in Michigan. The proprietor 


has other business, and will sell at a bargain. For particulars address 
JAS. GRAY, Box 603, Bay City, Michigan. 


FOR ».\LE—Complete Hughes stereotype outfit No. 1, 13 by 23 
inches, with all tools, etc., for doing first-class work, and full instruc- 
Outfit is new, and will be sold at a bargain. Address ‘‘ BAR- 


tions for use, 


GAIN,” 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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ARE OPENING—In leading job printing and bookbinding 
business. County seat of 30,000 inhabitants. Capital required, $5,000 to 
$7,000. McNEIL BROS., San Jose, California. 


ANTED—Foreman ; 





a man who understands all branches of 

the printing business; must be up to the times. To a first-class man a 
permanent situation and ’ good wages. Address, with all particulars, 
‘C. P. S.,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED—tThe Inland Printer Co. desires to obtain fifteen or 

twenty copies of No. 4 of Vol. III of THe INLAND PRINTER to complete 

sets for binding, and will pay 25 cents per copy for same. Send them on if 
you can spare any. 


$3,000 


point system. 
A capital opportunity for a stock company. 
settle estate. Address ‘‘ EASTERN,” care of INL‘ 


COUNTING MACHINES. 


will buy a newly established job printing office doing 
a paying business. Presses of the latest pattern; type on 
Population of city 70,000, with many large surrounding towns. 
Reason for selling, desire to 
ND PRINTER. 











Send for Circular and 
Prices to 
W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS! 


FOR SALE, 4 Nine-Column Fotio WEB PRINTING MACHINE. 


Prints from type, delivers the sheet flat, unfolded, at a speed of 
about 8,000 per hour. This press may be purchased at a bargain 
For further particulars address 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO., 
325 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK MWORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 








—ANO— 


LITHOGRAPHIC = 











AND VARNISHES. 


Office, 210 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








care of INLAND PRINTER. 


ie LEADING-ENGRAVING-E STABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY 


\ Me 
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EREEQ TED | WE WANT YOU cre ery cine: ins TO KNOW 


that the “Perfected Prouty” is the best Job Press made. Such a claim we know 








and ycu know, is common, but we make this claim because evety printer using the 


“Perfected Prouty”’ pronounces it the best, and these are 


THE REASONS WHY 


It is not an old-style press under a new name, but a modern press, built from original 





designs to meet the requirements of the printer. Old ideas of construction have been 
discarded, and the “Perfected Prouty”’ is absolutely free from grinding cams and 


powerful springs, rubbing or sliding motions, thump, pound, noise and rattle. 


THE “PERFECTED PROUTY’ PRESS 


is so constructed that speed and durability combined with excellence of the work pro- 





duced, and smoothness of operation are its characteristic features. In these particulars 
this press is Perfection, and its claims to superiority are based upon solid facts. Investi- 


gate these claims and you will be forced to admit that the “ Perfected Prouty ”’ 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


We sell the “Perfected Prouty” on its merits; guarantee full satisfaction, and will 








ship one on trial to any responsible firm. Any printer wanting a Job Press should 


acquaint himself with the new features and valuable meri s of the “ Perfected Prouty.” 





Descriptive Pamphlet mailed on application. 


GEO.W. PROUTY & CO. “zo'sicne've: BOSTON, MASS. 
FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY First-CLass CREAM Laip LINEN FLAT PAPER 




















500 Sheets to Ream. 
Mad: of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12lb. Foho, . . . $3.00 per Ream, 12lb. Demy, ... §$ per Ream 
66 aN ieks 4.00 “ ‘ ie ee eo ce 
6 “ Royal, . . »« geo“ ad | 20 ** Double Cap, . 4 
i clad Soe ees! 1, ag * <a Jae 


Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, IL. 


ke 





C Me i Bnd. 2: 











ONLY TYPE FOUNDRY IN THE NORTHWEST! == fu eget THE ROSBACK 
MANUFACTURERS OF Has many points of 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY co. ees p bio 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type, mele 


74 & 76 E. Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. FRFORATOR 
over other Machines. 





scriptive 


ELECTROTYPERS ano STEREOTYPERS. | 9@7Send for new ! 
: ar and Price List. 
Sole Northwestern Agents | Circular a 
BABCOCK AIR-SPRING PRESSES, 
MINNESOTA STOP-CYLINDER PRESSES, F.P. ROSBACK, 
MANUFACTURER, 


HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S TYPE. 
Machinery of all kinds and Printing Material of every description kept 
in stock for shipment on shortest notice. 
SEND FOR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST 


Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
338, 340, 342 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 











Printers’ Rollers 24 


© 


324 & 320 


Equij 


Rollers, we pre 


Roller 


our standard 


satisfactor! 


“ PEERLESS 


__The Largest ‘Establishment | in the United States. 


OO '++ 


@ 


Roller Composition. 
D. J. REILLY & CO. 


Pear] Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


nn 


ist in our patented 
‘* Acme” 


in any climate. 


* COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 40 cts. per Ib. - 


i with all the latest improved appliances for casting 
duce strictly first-class work. 

‘‘Peerless”” Composition, or in | 
Composition, are guaranteed to work 





« — 


Rolle: 
By the 
ing the ca 
TION in 


unequaled | 


Estimates 


QUALITY 


“ACME” COMPOSITION, in Bulk, 25 cts. per Ib. 





nd Composition carefully packed for transportation. 


sc of our PATENTED APPARATUS for facilitat- 


ng of Rollers, we are enabled to claim PERFEC- 
and DISPATCH in PRODUCTION 


iny other establishment. 


for casting Rollers furnished on application 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Street, 


= (hica$o.= 








Greet Western Type Foundry, 


1114 HOWARD STREET, 


FAMOUS SUPERIOR COPPER- MIXED TYPE, 








Estimato: 


OmAHA, NEB. | 


- CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF .... 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER'S 


Old er Gordon aaa, 


s and Catalogues cheerfully furnished. 





H. J. Se. 
NAGER. 


H. P. HALLock 
VICE-PRESIDEN 


JoHN W. Maroer, 
PRESIDENT. 


dhe Omaha Type Foundry 


SUCCESSORS TO THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY OF OMAHA, 


| == PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE == 
1118 Howard Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


. +. AGENTS FOR... 
| MARDER, LUSE & COMPANY, BOSTON, CENTRAL, CLEVELAND 
AND MANHATTAN FOUNDRIES. 


Dealers in New and Seeond- Hand Machinery. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MONTHLY BARGAIN SHEET. 





Be 


— FOR — 


| HOMAS KNAPP, 
FRANKLIN PRESSROOM 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


VAULTS FOR PLATES. 


Franklin Building, 341 to $51 Dearborn Street, 


GHIGAGO. 





JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 
PRINTING PRESSES A SPECIALTY. 


| 

| 

| Designing and Building of Special Machinery for Printers, 
| Binders, Electrotypers, etc. 





| 77 and 79 Jackson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


} 






so Dab “—s ne BLUG. 
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WE have just issued an — 
WN edition of our 


Specimen Book 


— OF — 


CUTS, ORNAMENTS, INITIALS, 
BORDERS, ETC. 


It contains in a condensed form 
not only the best material shown 
in our large Specimen Book, but 
also the novelties produced by us 
since its issue. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00, 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TONS DAILY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LEDGER, BOND, 
LINEN, 


AND 


EVERY VARIETY OF LOFT DRIED PAPERS. 


PRODUCT, 26 












i ri? NE A 


= WE FURNISH CUTS FOR == 
ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES, 


AND KEEP PROMISES. 





BOOK OF INSTRUCTION 





GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 
rr 
A book for the Apprentice, with Copies, Script 
Alphabets, Old English 
Inscriptions, showing how to learn engraving, the kind 


of tools to use, and how to use them. With full in- 
Contains also a synopsis 


Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 


structions and _ illustrations. 
of the different branches, and general information on 


engraving. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS BY MAIL. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER GO. 


= CHICAGO. = 


NEW: CHAMPION + PRESS 





xy LOWEST PRICES. |%&% 
, St nh VAS 





Chase 6x10 in.; we ight, 300 Ibs., $60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Ths ow-olf, = 


8x12 ‘* 600 ** 85 es 8x12 “* Finished ‘ 

9x13 “ “925 “ 100 “ 9x13“ “ : 140 

*  yox15 ‘ oft 20000). 4a85 10x15 ‘ ae ats 

8x12 ‘ ‘ Plain, Throw-off, 100 can? ** ” 
9x13“ “ 115 ; 

Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and Spree fr: in N.Y. City. 

job ress - 

Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the ee ae ¢ Je Je pial 

ey "en. 


very one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy wor 
allowed. Send for circular, 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, MANaceER, 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 




















THE INLAND CUTTER. + + + 


+ THE REDWAY CUTTER. 


gex FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 
LATEST FACES :: 


A AAA 


DICKINSON 


PEs 


; OUNDERY 


A AAA 








©, (50 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NT OPEN 12 PER CENT OF 
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Belmont Machine Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER-FOLDING MACHINERY 





OL IR NEW FOLDING MACHINE is the best built and the most accurate 


folder ever made. The cheapest machine to operate. It folds to perfect 
register. Occupies less room than any other folding machine. Very simple 
in construction, and of great speed. 

All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for full information and 


circulars to 
BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
TAYLOR & SHOEMAKER, 
3737 Filbert St. Oho 1G Philadelphia, Pa. 





REMOVAL. 
THE 
Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co. 
20 CiirF STREET, NEw York. 


F. E. RHODES, President, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


7,9 and 11 New Chambers Street, 


CORNER WILLIAM. 


GEO. N. FRIEND, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JOHN E. WRIGHT, TREASURER. 


JOHN COCHNOWER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES WHITE, SECRETARY. 


iukiNols PAL PER company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Book, Cover, Manila, Rope Manila, 


ETC., ETC. 


181 MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO. 





Genuine. Wood Type, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 
“Strong Slat” Cases, etc. 


FACTORY: _PRTSRSON, N. J. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Type, Presses, Chases and Papet Cutters, 


EAst Cor. FuLTON AND DuTCH STS 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, Tools 
and Implements. 


Large stock of used Presses, Types, etc., 
Guaranteed as represented. 





H. Bartu, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas 





— 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE, PRESSES 


———A N= 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 











All Goods First-Class, and at prices to suit the times 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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GeoXWather's Sous 


Fevatuug inks 
bo Joun St 
Tuew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 
















V:VOWARD IRON WORKS, 
AY == — == Buffalo, N. Y. 


























PRICE, $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
a ) MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 
7 f me a se 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
| (= ‘ y . PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ .-.".".. 
if Pe = f Qe? 
.. Ne ore OE AND PAPER MAKERS’ 
ut Be /15) MACHINERY. 
Send for Prices. -~ ty ay ty 











BARN HART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’l Western Agents, as & 7 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 
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